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PREFACE. 



It would be presamptnom in any anthor to attempt to give roles, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exabexance, will often bnrstoatin 
spontaneous gushings, and open to itself new <*l»m^<>1^^ through which 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents. Bules and 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the dUfi- 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conyersance with ap- 
proved models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a, sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difiiculty of obtainin^dcas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume he has en- 
deayored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been. encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and raciness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of science. 

With regard to the manner in which this yolume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim to present 
in this yolxmie a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of tiiose 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
their opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, in the hope 
that it may proye a useftd auxiliary in the difficult but highly useful task 
of Compositition. 
Orange Street, Boston, January 1st, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CoKPOsiTiOK is the art of forming idcafl, and expressing them in Ian- 
.guage. Its most obvions divisions, with respect to the nature of its sub- 
jects, are the NarratiTe, the DescriptiTC, the Didactic, the Persuasiye, the 
Pathetic, and the Argumentatire. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diffuse, as nen'ons or feeble, as dry, 
plain, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant j and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
streikgth and harmony. As it is strictly a mental effort, its foundation 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous thou^t, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper preparation for its sue 
cessful performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suc- 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
the selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the sevend departments of English compontion by examples and exer- 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The eariy 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course oi the woric, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said; that there are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose "bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow," must have correspondence to manage, gr written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch ; and therefore the far 
cHity which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that " No acquirement can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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ness in all matters of airangement, of inquest, and of argomentation.'' 
** Writing," says Lord Baoonc, " makes a correct num ;" and the author of 
the Essay on Criticism asserts, tiiat 

" True grace In wiittng oomM flrom art, not cbance. 
As they move easiest who hare leamt to dance.** 

" He that begins with the calf^" says Mr. Locke, **may cany the ox; 
but he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf aft» that" On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attenti<m to the subject of comTy>sition should be com- 
menced early in Ufe. Exercises of a simple cha«4Cter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion ; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to those 
mightier efforts by which the progress of intdlectual coltore is most rap- 
idly advanced. 

The words of Horace may here be veoommended to particular attention: 

"Samite materlam qnl lezibitis ftqnam 
"VIribiis.** 

Otj In the transition of Mr. Francis: 

** Examine well, ye writers, weigh with care, 
What satts year cenios, what your strength will hear.* 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Pablishen haYing determined to stereotype this work, tha 
Author, unwilling that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had given it a carefiil revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in partictdar has been considerably extended and enriched, 
from sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un- 
worthy of the continuance of the favor with which it has been 
recdved. 

Oraaae Street, Boeton, Jane 1, ISii, 
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OBJECTS AJND THEIR PARTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
id^. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultiyate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
some visible object, according to the following 



JEkccLtnple, 

A HOUSE. 

parts are 

The wainscot, 
The stairs. 
The fire places. 
The mantel, 
The chimney, 
The closets, 
The kitchen, 
1 



Its 

The inside. 
The outside, 
The doors, 
The entry. 
The rooms, 
The ceiling, 
The walls. 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms, 
The wash room^ 
The bathing room. 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed. 
The out buildings. 
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Mcercises. 

In a sunilar maxuier enumerate the parts of the following objedi > 

A carriage. 
A ship. 
A church. 
A tree. 
A map. 
A horse. 



A sheep. 


A hook. 


A cat 


A kite. 


A landscape. 


A cow. 


A school-room. 


Acoat 
A dog. 


A watch. 


A dock. 

r 


A iMcture. 



XL 

OBJECTS, THEIB QUALITIES AND USES. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
£itep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses 
according to the following 

Mcample. 



Glass: It is hard, 


inodorous, 


insoluble, 


solid, 


colorless. 


dry. 


smooth. 


heavy. 


fusible, 


bright, 


uninflammable. 


thick or thin. 


transparent, 


durable. 


long. 


brittle, 


stiff. 


short. 


cold, 


inflexible. 


wide. 


tasteless, 


water proof. 


usefiiL 



Its uses : 

For windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanten^ 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, botdes, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vases, cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisms, 



\ 
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JBxercises. 


be same maimer emmierate the qualities of the following i 


Wood.' 
Iron. 


Snsar. ' A lamp. 
Salt. iTory. 
Sponge. A pm. 


Lead. 


Silver. 


A deak. A chair. 


Gold. • 


WooL A table. 


A feather. 


Cotton. A penknife. 


A pen. 


Wax. A qnilL 


Water. 




Leather. 


A horn. Ice. 


Paper. 




Chalk. Snow. 



nL 

OBJECTS, THEIR PARTS, QUALITIES. PROPEBTIES, tJSESL 

AND APPENDA6E& 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, quidities, properties, uses and ap- 
pendages, as in the following 



JSxample, 

A Pen consists of the quill, pith, 

shaft, nib, 
feather, 

kminie, skin. 

Qualities. The quill is transparent, smooth, 

round or bright, 

cylindrical, hard, 

hollow, glossy. 

The shaft is opake, white, 

angular, stiff. 

The pith is white, porous, 

spongy, elastic, 



surfaces, 
groove, 
shoulders, inside, and 
outside. 

elastic, 
yellowish, 
homy, 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved 

soft, 
light. 
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t 

The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What la 
«Qee. written oan be read, or preserred for future inlbrmadon, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent^' 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 

JSxereises* 

EnimierBtei1iii& pnrtSi qoalities, and n8Ci»of the foUowlog objects 

A book. A work-box. A knlfl^. 

A house. A saw. A wing: 

A tree. A chiseL A fin. 

A table. A plane. The hand. 

A bnreao. A balL The ann. 

The contents of a box. A kite. The foot 

A secretaiy. . A dressing-case. The eye. 

A plate. A sofa. The ear. 

A barreL A chain The nose. 

A lamp. A lock. The month. 

A nmmitUfki A key. The human fiioe 



EVENTS. 



The object of this lesson is to teach i^e learner to descnbe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others*. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus writlen it, to revise it carefully, to see whether any of 
his wcnrds are misspelt, and whether he has used the very 
words wlmk he intended to use. 

Example. 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
A horse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause; and 
perceiyed that one of the wheete of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exertiiig all his atoenglh 
to drag the hearj load, while the cruel driver wbb mordleBBly 
beating the wsfortonate creature because he oomld not pirooeed* 

.Exercises* 

In a similtf maimer, the learner may describe thalbUoiriagtTiAii: 

The meetmg of a beggar in the street 

The OYertum of a carriage. 

The iM»sing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The oatchii^ of a iish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS MfD EYEKTa 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it wiU be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

Example. 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti- 
ful, large house, psunted white, with green blinds. In the 
frcmt of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
busherwere not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfomed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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dusteriiig around a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and" 
scions firom a large branch, which he liad just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while anotlier was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys. 

some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the Httle rogues were fearfbl, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest tiiey should be carried into the presence of their master, - 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

Exerci$e$. 

In the same manner the learner may desaibe the following objects and 
erentS) 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses nmning at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, dei^hant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postnres and employments of the wild MiimM'y- 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 



NAMES. 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
ctudent for a futare exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer, Flattery. 

By what name do we call the delaying of that which we 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet^ and that affords b6ef, butter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow- 
By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

jAnswer. Temperance. 

Mxerdses. 

What name is giyen to the reyerence of Qod ? 

What name is applied to van effort of genius and art, prodndng an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language nannonioiisly 
arranged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? ^ 

Hfwitaal inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis- 
appointment are no longcnr felt ? 

That state of mind wich suffers no dismay from danger % 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenoed % 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows all things * 

A habit of bding pleased ? 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OR CONYEBSATION. 

Yonng persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition, they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly out of 
the difficulty ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
.logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe whut 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOB AND HIS P0PILS. 
Ikfa and ni> Eyen; or, the Art of Seeing, 

*^ Well, Robert, where have yon been walking this altemoon ? * said a 
^tor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holiday. 

Bob»rL Ihav^peen to Broom-heath, and so ronnd by the windmill 
npon Camp-monnt, and home through the meadows by Uie river side. 

Tutor. Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert. 1 thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
ton. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses was your object, you would, 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
■ee William? 

JRobert We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, to I 
walked on and left him. 

TSOor. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and 
that I I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet 

Tutor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

William. 0,^ the pleasantest walk I I went all over Broom-heath, and 
80 up to the mUl at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows hvthe side of the river. 

JlOor. Why, that is just tlie round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

William. I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
. 10 much. I fancy it will be as new to Robert as to me. 

WiUiam. I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, yon 

^mow, is dose and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 

ny way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in ttie hedge. It 

nuB an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunoi of something green, 

luite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it 



1 



\ 
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7 Wor. Ah ! this is a mistletoe, a plant of gfreat fame for the nse made 
of it by the Druids of old in their religions rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white berr^, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, vitcus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselyes upon other plants ; 
whence they naye been humorously styled /larastf tboZ, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par* 
ticularly honored. 

Wilham. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpe(tor fly to a tre« 
and run up the trunk like a cat 

TtOor. That was to seek for insects in the baik, on which they Uto. 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it. 

Vmiam, What beautiful bixds they are I 

Tutor, Yes ; they haye been called, from their color and size, the Enf^ 
lishjparrot 

JytUiam. When I eot upon the open heath, how charming it was I 
The air seemed so frew, ana the prospect on eyery side so firee and un- 
bounded I Then it was all coyered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had neyer obserred before. There were at least thiiae kmds of heath, 
(I haye got them in my handkerchief here,) and sorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whidi I will beg you pre- 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. 1 saw, too, seyeral birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white aboye 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned yery delicious 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

William. There wad a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just oyer my head, and crying petmt so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thoaght I should haye caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground; but, as I came near, he always contriyed to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, hal you were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird*s, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be ooseryed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
laiileness. 

William. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel ; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of prq)aring the 
turf, and the price it sells at.' They gave me, too, a creature I new saw 
before^ — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 
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WilUam. Thev are very yenomoiu, are they not ? 

TSttor. Enough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal. 

tVUUam. Well — I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
xnount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect ! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of die river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that 1 

WiUiam. I will go again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probablv be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spyinor-glass. 

Wuliam. I shall be verv glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called Camp-mount, there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
runmng round one side of the mount. 

Tutor, Very likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Homan, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

William. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite difi^erent 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was gettmg down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I sr.w it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I caught one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. Bat how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thnish, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. . 

Tutor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

JViUiam. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several UtUe birds running along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
Dig as a snipe. 

Tutor. I suppose thev were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of bird^ that get their living by wading among the shallows, and picking 
up worms and insects. 

WHliam. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, iteep sand-bank rose directly above the river, I observed many of 
^em go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored falL 

TUtor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of oar fonr species of 
swallows. They are of a monse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring np their yonng in these holes, which ran a 
great depth, and by their sitaation are secure from all plunderers. 

William. A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like N^tune's trident, omy tiiere were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into me mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. 1 have seen this method. It is csdled spearing of eels. 

William. While 1 was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly beMnd uiq bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as for as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently ho darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
awav slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tutor. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
m&wr gentlemen had their heronries^ and a few are still remaining. 

Wmiam. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor. They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small. 

William, I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a doud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which was quite full of 
them ; but how sea-sh^ls could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

William. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
sight! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
all shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green a^ 
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Ijlie horuon. Bat how laige the son appeazs, just as U sets 1 I think it 
Beems twice as big as when it is oyer head. 

7\dEor. It does so ; and yon may probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

WiUiam, I have ; but pray what is the reason of this 1 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded you I 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing j it has been veiy instructive 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Bobert ? 

Robert, I saw some of them, but X did not take particular notice of 
them. 

Tutor. Why not? 

RoberL' 1 do not know. I did not care about them; and I made th« 
best of my way home. 

Tutor, That would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage j but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been Wiser 
to have sought out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon mis ditference depends all the superiority of knowled^ 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been m 
aU the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
the tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Cnannel without making some observations useful to mankind. Wlule 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
p^ainmg a single idea worth crossing a street for; the observing eye and 
mquiring mind find matter of improvement and dehght, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do you, then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Bobert, learn that eyes were given you to use. * 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

jExampk, 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHABLES AND HENRY, ABOUT DOGS. 

GhxrUn, Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry. He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Gharles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry. O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Uncle 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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Sog$ and knows more than many boys of his own age. Tb» 
other morning h^ was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
through the window, on account of the firost on the glass, he 
appHed his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, liddng the 
frost from the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same maimer, for 
the other eye, by which he was enilbled to enjoy the sight as 
u^uaL 

Charles. That wa« very remarkable. But your undo did 
not teach him to do that 

Henry, No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training* But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Chcvrles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not ? 

Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Undo has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go tiiere to bathe. But unde is obliged to tie up Guide, the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. TVliat do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and', happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar tUl some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else^ out of the water, yet he reasons very 

2 
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soundly, and thinks it much less tremble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Charles, No wonder that your unde values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry. O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him &om her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry. Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles. What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry. It is called hydrophobia^ which is a Greek word, 
and means "fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog vnU drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia. 

Charles. I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it aU to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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Mcamples. 

In the same manner the learner may 'write a simple dialogne about the 
Allowing sabjects : 

A cat A walk. A Sanday* School ex* 

A fox. A pair of skates. cnrsion. 

A horse. A tree, A holiday visit 

A watch. A kite. . An evemng party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet A fnneraL 

A meeting-hoQse, An excnrsion on the water. A baptism. 

A school A lesson. The celebration of aa 

A sled. A new year's present. - anniyersary. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A sleigh-ride. An excursion into the woods, office. 



vni. 

WORDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence " I shall present the book to Charles,'* 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
win th^n be a present,*' the word ^^ present'' will signify an 
object, and is a noun or ' name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^^ present" will signify an^ attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be ciareful to use the proper word t® express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper signification of words, because Uieir meaning is so ma- 
^rially afEected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are many words, the sound of which is exactly siini« 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
ti^en t£e one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of tlie want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac- 
tise, which are verbs, expressiog an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the^word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

JBxample. 

'^ I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often siug in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assentf to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
nusery." 

Johnson, slightly aUered, 

Example 2d. 

« The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, B. 2d* 
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''He haHi deserved worthily of his country; and hie atcenl 
(namefyy to the Jdghut honorn^ Sfc.) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 

Shakspearey CbriolanuSf Ad 2c^ /Smm^ 2d, 

JBxeretses, 

Air, ere, heir; deTise, device; altar, .alter; trans'fer, traoaftr'; palate, 
pallet, palette ; &ne, fain, feign ; bear, bare ; bore, boar ; conncil, ooimael ; 
coarse, coarse; ceiling, sealing: drawer, drawjsr; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, irize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyi^e, liar; manor, 
mamier; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peaa,pleee; prac- 
tice, practise; assent, ascent; rite, right, write, wright; rose, rows; yeia, 
Tain; rain, rein, reign ; raise, rajs, raze; size, sighs; slaj, sleigh, slaie; 
their, there ; vale, veil, vail; white, wight; way, weigh, whey; you, yew; 
&re, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stUe, style; straight, strait; waiirt, waste; bell, belle; 8eU,edl; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
choler, collar; well, (a noun,) well, (an adverb) ; per'fume, perfume' : sub- 
ject'; suVject; obMect, object': im'port, import'; pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sent', aVsent; sur^rev, survey'; fer'ment, fenntot'; toWment, torment'; 
insult', in'sult; compact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis- 
count'; rec'ord, record' j ex'tract^ extract';* bow, beau; berry, bury; 
bough, bow; capitol, capital; cask, casque; censer, censor ; claws, clause ; 
site, cite, sieht; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, Uue; fort) forte; frays, phrase; hotl, heard; slight, 
sleight; wavcj waive. 



01* PHRASES, CJLATJSES, AND SENTENCOES. 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract^ are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a pkrctse. As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 



4lF There are about sixty words in the English Hmgoage that are thus di» 
tingulshed by the accent alone. See Rice's ComposiHonf page 21^. 

2* 
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is then styled a clause, a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See dice's CompodUony 
pages 7th and 65th. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de- 
fimed: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, with a finite 
verb.* 

A sentence is<«n assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always^ a clause some 
times, but a phrase ne/oer makes complete sense. 

There arr> various kinds of phiases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
ealled a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 

Neuter douse, . . . Banns was 

SubsUmtive phrase in apposition^ , a King of Persia. 

Active cUmsCy . . . Alexander conqnered Barios, 

Rdative clause, .... who fled from the field of battle: 

Passive clause, . . . (but) he was assassinated 

Substaivtive phrase, . . • Dy one of his own generals, [der, 

Participud phrase, . . (who) coveting the fayor of Alexan- 

Minor cKtive and relative douse, slew his nnfortanate master 
Injimti»e phrase, . . .to secure his own interest 

Substantive ji^axise, . .. with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 

♦ A Jinite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
Vifinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nominative, are not con- 
«idered Jinite verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, ttruch the verb, and hoy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or-more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
"Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

First, By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[him.] 

Secondly, By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifthly. By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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simple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, are 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from Uie dausesi 
the clauses &om the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple &om the compound. 

JSxercises, 

The eye of the passing trayeller may mark them, or mark th«m uot^ 
hot they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land; and most hean- 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moon, on whosa 
black boeom lie shining or concealed grades of excessive verdnre, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by ^e far-flying bees. 

By arguments so strong. If we could imagine. • They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences- In spite of all admomtion and reproo£ 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
de^rous of expUdning. For the reaso'as already giv^. We cannot 
bbt rejoioe that. Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Hake 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzsded. Eiaa 
produced in our mind. Religion has its seat in the heart Were now 
out in Aousands. Would be expedient Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with, grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring hod covered the spot 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of tmie. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Veiy important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. With 
very* great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nigut The science which 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
some with iie lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though J speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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X. 

USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, Am> CLAUSES^ IN THE 
EXPANSION OP THE IDEA. 

The preTionfl Exercise having rendered the stadent hr 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it lA now proposed that he he exercised ixk the 
Gonstractioii oi suek sentences; as in the foUowing 

We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a.carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We weitt in a carriage to the meeting in Churdh Street last 
nighty and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
mght, with a number of fri^ids, and h^ard an excellent ser- 
mon firom the Bev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church. Street last 
fflght, with a number of friends &om die country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents* 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number c? friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents^ delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

JSx&reises. 

In the same maimer the etodent may expand the following Bimple 
rentences : 

My father sailed. They have done all they could. 

Jonn related. A cat caught 

If Henry had not ditobeyed. A ihief was canght. 

God created. The lightning stmck. 

T remember. The river roued. 

HaUtnal indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard John say. The artist painted 

HeniT declared. I have purchased. 

This book contaiaa His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The dot felL 

Gentleness corrects. The giris rose. 

The boys took. A mad dog bit. 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyel 
A large number of peopled aisembled. The bemir camt. 

Geography teaches. I heard mm sing. 



OF THE FARTS AJSD ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an Engiyb sentence is to place iiu 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen 
tence, and .the verb and the objectiye, with their respective 
adjuncts after it This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but .on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or dose of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
£requent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most dearlj the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Example. 

The poet must study variety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastdrals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 

JExercises, 

[The student will notice that in the following sentenoeo, the memben 
are yery Indly arranged. It is required of him to present them in such 
order as will make them most barmonions and exhibit the sense to the 
best adyantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed tbrongh the viilagp^ 
that eyery thing shomd be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gosty sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fit 
time for deyotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heayen or for heU, to 
perform actions which wUl neyer be forgotten, to reoeiye impressions 
whidi may neyer be effaced, to that world where I haye often gone astray, 
I am to return. 

Temptations which haye often subdued me, this day,Iam to meet; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 



* It will saye much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following; method: plaoin|r th.% dif- 
rerent members of the sentence in separate Imes and numbermff thesi, 
he may afterwards arrange them by weir numbers, as in the following 
example : 

1 We. 

2 with the rest of our party, 

I 3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 
4 pursued. 



tS our journey. 

1, 4, 5, 3, 2, 

14 5 2 3 

13 4 5 2 

2i 1 4 5 3 

2 3 14 5 

3 12 4 5 
3 2 14 5 



4 15 2 3 

4 15 3 2 

5 14 2 3 
5 14 3 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 2 1 4 5&». 
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inneM of Iheir j>re8ent and fiitiire life, in meoding their cfaanctenii and to 
inflnenoe the mmda of others. 

Baying on the mercy and protection of the Almigfatf cast onrselTes, 
to the labor and daties which Be impoflea, with new conlraeaee weihoold 
go forth. 

Glren in part to i^rayer, as of derotional topics and excitements, a tSt 
rle^ it fTmushes, this period should be. 

And gone to testify of ns to our judce, and that another day haa gooe^^ 
at this hour, natually a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defeetiye motires and irregnlar de- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithftilly, consdenoe will 
recount 

Between the brotfaefa was no deadly and deep qnanel and of tU* un 
natural estmngement the eanae neither of them oould telL 

In the little hollow that lay between the graye of their father, whose 
shroud was haply not yet still from the fUll of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since drad, as the brothers comixMedly but firmly stood; 
gnuping eaioi others hand, the minister said, ^ I must fulfill the promise 
whioi Imade to your fitther on his death bed" and^th a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a yoya«e in quest of a iiorth*west passage to India, Bisnry Hudson 
In 1609, an Englishman in the senrioeor Ibe fintah, disooveMd the noUe 
riyer that bean his name. 



XIL 

SENTENCES. 

The following words oonstititte a perfect sentence. liis 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

2. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made ^ have all I except lost away given 
have I what" 

Mark Antony, when under adverse drcumstancesi made 
tliis interesting exdaxnation * '^ I have lost all, except what I 
have given away." 
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JExercisei, 

Borrows the poor pity sufTerings of the and. 

To itself others heart grateful the datj at perfbrmf once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best oi God kindest the Is and. 

Xiamented an amiable joalli sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkablj a possessed Sir Isaac Kewton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our : B j do done be 
wonld as yon. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as manj drink and eat we shonld, 
to live in order. 

Glorious the Snn how an object is ; but glorious more how much good 
Is great that and good Being use for our nubde it who. 



CAPITAL LETTBBS. 

The first word of eveiy book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter* 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, Grod, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

AJl proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form, shoidd begin with a capital letter. 

a 
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The first word of an example, every sabstantatiye and prm- 
dpal word in the titles c^ bcx^s, and the first word of everj 
line in poetrj, should begin with a capital letter 

The pronoun I^ and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the pnndpai subject of the oompoeition, may begb witiii 
capitals. 

"wbstk socntes Was Asked what Man Apinoaehed the Neamt to Per 

feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addifl(m Has Bemaiked, «Hih Eqtud pietj and tralh, that the Craatba 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a QooA man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improrement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Young -, but the young (jftea Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I foigive him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead ? the cnstom Of duelling ? 

how many lessons are there m this book 1 are there More Thantwentr* 
ihel 

why did ToB Not Arrive soooer? were yea necessarily Betanwdl 

dao^ter of fai^ Awake 1 Anse ! Illume 
the I>read Unknown, The duos of The tonibw 

the lord My pasture Shall IVepare, 
and Feed Me With A shepherd's care^ 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saitit, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thon great first cause, least understood, 
who All my Sense Confined (oonfinedst), 
to Know But TboBi That tbott Art^ood 
and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest me In this Bark Estate, && 

the language of Manv of the european nations was derived t^rom tha 

Ancient latin. 
The english and french Pleets had a Severe Engagement 
i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the roanish consul 
Always remember this Ancient maxim, Sp^en by the fi^teek philoso 

pher: "Knowthyself.** -» r- j b r 

The christian lawgiver Sm, <* take up Thy Cross IMy and feiknr me.' 
Solomon observes, that '* Pridie goes Before Destruction.'* 
Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of ene;lish orthography 
Hat the work of doctor webster seems in a Pair way to Supplant It. 
have yon read rollings andent history. 

thomson's seasons and cowper's task contain many Poetical BeaulMS. 
i hope Ton will be able to Write Correctly All that i have Written. 
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OF PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctaation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences^ or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark tiie grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f 9 The quotation marks *^** 

The Semicolon J ; The IMseresis 

The Colon : Crotchets { ) 

The Period § . Brackets [J 

» 

* The hnportance of correct ptmctnation mar "be seen by the f<^owing 
extract from the London Times of September, 1818. 

** The oontraet lately made for lifting the town of LiTerpool, daring the 
ensuing year, has been thrown Toid by the misplaoiog of a comma in th« 
advertisement, which ran thns : * The lamps at present are aboat 4050 m 
number, and have in general two sponts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.* The contractor wonld have proceeded to fiir» 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; bnt, this being bot half the 
usnal quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding", the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence b materially affected by 
She pnnctnation : 

" I said that he it dkhonest it is true and I am sotiv for it** 

Now th»i»aii8e placed after dishon«$t, will imply ttutH is tme that he is 
dishonesty ttms: '*I said that he is dishonest ; it is tme^ and I am sonry for 
it** But, if the panse be placed after true, the sentence impliea that it is 
tme that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thns : " I 
said that he is dishonest, it is tme ; and I am sorry for it.'* 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : " Behoving Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait.** Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek langaage, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part cut <^ from a complete sentence. 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the p(»nt, which markfl the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

i The word semicolon is derived from the Latin word semu which means 
A<^/!and the Greek word JMon, which signifies a member. . 

f The vroTd period is derived from the Greek language, and means '*<# 
sirtuit,** 
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The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The EUipsis 
The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 



? 



The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The Grave Accent 
The Grcumflex Accent 
The Caret 
The Cedilla 



To these maj be added the marks of reference : 

The Asterisk ♦ The Section 

The Obelisk f The Parallels 

The Double Obelisk } The Paragraph 

RULES OF PUNCTUATION. 



t 

% 

A 

A 

9 



§ 

I 
If 



1. When two or more words are connected without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ] as, 
*' Alf rMl was a oraye, pious, patriotic pnnce." 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominatiTe case independent, any parenthetical clause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as, " The elephant, wmcfa yon 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
** Shame being lost, all virtue is lost" ** Peace, O Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stellled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; namely 
Nay, so, howerer, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
;jrer, again, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
Jbc. 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
tion, and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
dosely connected' in oonstruction, are separated by a comma; as, ^I 
pity toe man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 
Danren." 

** Though deep, yet clear : though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be supplied by a comma; as, "From law arises 
security: from security, inquiry; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. Kouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas; but ii such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided : as, " Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of sev^al members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
has bnilded her house ; she hath hewn out her seven pillars ; she hath 
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killed her beasts ; she hath mmgled her wine ; she hath also fnraished 
her table.** 

8. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
qaences of gnilt: the gospel reveals the pliui of Divine inteipositioQ 
and aid." 

9. The colon* is used when an' example, a q^notatioB, or a speech is 
introduced ; as, *' The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
the Deity in these words : God is love.** 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations; as, "One clear and durect padi is pointed 
out to man.*' ''Fear God." *'Have charity towards all men.'* "* G. 
W.** for " George Washington.** " Geo.** for " George.** " Benj.** for 
•* Beniamm.** « O; S.'* for " Old Style.** " F. B. S.** for " Fellow of the 
Koyal Sqciety.** * 

In a general view, the period separates the para^ph into sentences; 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into sunple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses tne scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &&, belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a question; as, *'Who is 
this ? ** ** What have you in your hand ? ** ** The Cyprians said to me. 
Why do you weep 1 ** 

^ Tjie exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- - 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pitr, anxiety, ardent 
"wish, &C. It is also used to mark an exalted idea oi the Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent; and afiter the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, ** How mischievons 
are the effects of war I ** ** O blissful da^s ! Ah me 1 how soon ye pass 1 ** 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a qnes- 
llon when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
virtue I ** 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
liarenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c 

A parenthesis ^ is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction ; as, " Do not flatter yourself with toe hope of perfect happi- 
ness : there is no such thing in the world : '* " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world.*' But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questioned, whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation aads any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word intarogation is derived from the Latin, and means a gu^ 

t The vrordparmtthssii is derived from the Greek language, and means 
an insertion, 

8* 
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another sentenoe, bat which may be omitted without injnriiig Ae lenso 
or constraction, and is enclosed between two coryed lines like these ; ( ). 
The curved lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like Aese, [ ] wbixh 
are called bradtets 

The followinfi; difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets : Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentencoi 
whidi is inserted between liie parts of i^oodier sentence: Brackets are 
generally used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation stsraAing by itself. When a parenthesis ocoors within 
anoAer parenthesis, bnuskets enclose the former and erotdiels Ihe latter: 
as in the following sentence from Stene : ** I know the banker I deal 
with, or Hhe phyBidan I nsnallj caU in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to caU in any ohysioian in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion." 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently jrfaoed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c.; but the best writers avoid the 
use of parentheses as much as is possible. 

, The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word ; as, sea-water, semi-drcle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a rowel ; as, Epi- 
curean, deod-rum, balo5-ny. 

The hyphen must always be pnt at the end of the line when part ef a 
word is in one line and part in another; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordinary. 
The dash is a gtrai|^t mark longer than a hyphen; thus, — 
The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or diange of 
the subject; but, by modem writers, it is emfdeyed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
eolon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for crotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis f or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 
various marks; stunetimes by a dash; as, the k ■ g , for the king; 
eoinetiines by asterisks or stars, like these, ****-, sometimes by by 

phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

. The breve (thus ^) is placed over a vowel to mdicate its short sound ; 
as, St Helena. 

^ The apostrophe! is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the 

sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 

letter or Beyeral letters; as, John's; "'Tis*' for "it is"; "tho'" for 

•though;" "lov'd^for^loved"; "Ill^for "I will." 

The quotation mariss, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 

• ■ — - - - - - 

* The word hyj^en is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
under one, or together; and is used to imply that the words or syUwles, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word eSipete is derived from the Greek luiguage, and means cm 
pmuston. 

t The word apostrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
the turning away, or omtmon, of one letter or more. 
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called, consst of four ooiiima» ; two ismted, or upside down, at the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
some author in his own words ; and two others, in their direct position, 
placed at the conclusion ; as, An excellent poet says : 

** The proper stud^ of numkind is man.* 

SometinMs the quotatioa Is macked by single, instead of donUe, 
flx>nunas. 

The di»resis* consists of two periods placed orer the latter of two Tow- 
els ; to diow that they are to be pronounced hi separate syllables ; as, 
JC^iocoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is emploT^ to «nite sevend Vnes of poetry, or to oonnect 
a nmnb«' of words wita one commdn term; aad it is also vsed to prewtt 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 

** Waller was smooth : but Dryden taught to join ) 
The varying verse, llie full-resounding line^ r 
The long majestic march and energy divine." ) 



C-e-o-u-s ■) 

S^4^o-u-s f "** pronowwed lOce dnu. 
T-i-o-u-s ) 



The cedilla, or oeriSa, is a curm Ime plaeed under the letter e, to show 
Chat it has Ihe sound of s. It is used prmcaqMUy in words derived from 
Hie Ermch laagmige. 

Thus, gar^on, in which word the 9 is to be pnmoBnced l&e a 

The aooentst are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
words. 

The accents aie three in Bsmber ; 

The grave accent Ihns, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, ^ 
The circumflex accent j thns, ^ 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl 
lable, to show that it must be pronoimoed wim tfie fidUng hiflection of 
^e voice*, as, Reuthionir. 

The acute accent is represented by a shnilar mark, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
With the rising mflection of the voice; thus, Epicur&n, European. 

The meaning of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent wiudi 
U used : thus, me following sentence If ihe acute accent be used on the 
word alone, becomes a question. 

" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thon al<5ne shalt hear ? ** 

But if the g]:ave accent be placed on the word alonej it becomes a simple 
iecUration; as, 

.1.1 ■ ■ II I 111. ■ • 

* The word dkarsait is derived fiom the Greek language, and signifies 
a taJoMg wooji, or a dioi»um, 

t The yrmiufwrnt is derived ftom the Latin language, and signifies M# 
kme of the voice. 
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*' Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou a]bne ahalt hear." 

The drcomflex accent is the union of the grave and acnte accents, anA 
indicates diat the syllable on whidi it is ^aced should hare both th« 
rising and the fallii^ inflection of the voice. 

The caret * is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the lin« 
It is never used in printed boolu, but, in manuscripts, it shows that 
something has been accidentally omitted ; aa, 

xeeited 
** G«oige has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generallvused to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, D 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, IT 

The Double Obelisk, | The Index, O;^ 
The Section, f 

When many notes occur on ft page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
ihey are sometimes doubled. X'i^ires and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the secdon, f , and Ihe para- 
graph, % are used to mark the parts of a oompontion, which in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoing; 

A section X is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be divided 
Into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. Different 
subjects, unless they are veiy short, or very numerous in a small compass, 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IK PUNCTUATION. 
Jhaert Oomnuu in thar proper pUices m ihe foOowittg ModtnceM, 

Wifb children servants all that could be found were savagely slaugh- 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm whidi 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fundamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julins Csesar wrote in a clear natural conect flowing style. 



* The word ecuret is derived from the Latin language, and signifies U u 
wanting. 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifiefl 
an ascription in the margin, 

I The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
division or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to be 
made of m, and to be an abbreviation of the woids ngnum seetionis. the 
digsL of the section. 
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Climate soil laws cnstota food and other accidental differences liave 
prodnoed an astonishing variety in the complexion features manners and 
Cacalties of the human race. 

In onr epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort recondle. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately and 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antionity is reported to have been blind. * 

Milton the author of " Paradise Lost " and ** JElegamed " was blind. 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to London. 

Swift says no man ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proposed a reward to any one who ^ould invent a 
new pleasure. 

Ton should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in the 
begnning of distempers as a defence against their increase. ■ 

The whole circle of vices like shadows towards the evening of lift 
appear enormous to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole earth depends on the influence of me stars. 

Insert the Comma, Cohn, and Semicolon where they heUmg in tJte fiUowing 

sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the keys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife JPhilip with a long staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
saw and Jnde with a dub. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those caU it pleasure and contentment theses 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our diaqui* 
etudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer we are told by Diyden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to make a man 
universally disagreeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober lituvgy of the 
Oiurch we see deep humility but not loausome abjectness sincere repeat- 
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moe bat not agonixfaiK honor sleidfiut fidth bat not jiresiaiiptiioaiuiiir* 
mnce lively hope but not senphic abetnietioQ the deep lense of human 
infirmity bot not the unblushing profession of leprooa depravi^ the holy 
«nd hearanly commnaion but not mgae ezperienoes nw the inteaipemte 
trance. 

Do not flatter jtmndf with the ida* of ei^Joying perfect lisppineaa 
there is no sach thmg in the worid. 

Keep doae to tiiy boameas it wUl ke^ th«e ftom wiK^ednesB porerty 
and sfaAme. 

' The^adiof tniliiiB«]dam«nditl8«nlbpKlii1iMitof iUadioodba 
perplezmg nuuee. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of eojoying perfect haf^inaas for 
there is no such Ining in the worid. 

Were all hooka ndooed to their qninteasenee many a balky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there woold be no such 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an age would be contained on a 
few shelves not to mention miUicms of ▼ohimes tiiat would be utterly 
annihUatod. 

hiuri tkt Penodf Quettionf and Exdamaiion Poiid^ when thof retptOvodg 

belong in ike foUovmig gentences. 

^ Honor all men Fear God Truth is the baaia of ereiy Tirtae Eveiy de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
langnage biscause it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in me night of Oct 11th O S AD 1492 Have 
you ever read its historv The Rambler was written bv Samuel Johnson 
IJi D Sir Josh Beynolcb F B S waa a veiy distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what wonderful prooiRi of the magnificence of 
God^s works and how poor and trrfiing in comparison are the prodnctionB 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal oonstruc- 
Hon of the prodoctioas of Datore to all the worka of men 



DEBIVA'^aN Aim COMFOSITZON OF WORDS. 

Words, vrith regard to thmr ori^n, are divided into primi- 
tive and derivative; and, with re^uxl to tbieir form, into sim- 
ple and comprmid. 

A primitive wcnrd is a Tford wMcli is in its original form, 
and is not derived from anj other word; as, man, good, 
content 
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A derirallve word is that which is derived from another 
word ; as, manful, manhood, manly, manliness ; goodness, good- 
ly, &c. ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c.; 
whiGh are derived respectiyely from the primidve words, man, 
good, content. * 

A simple word consists of one word, not compomided ; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
wx>rcb, or c£ one word and some syllable added ; as, searwater, 
unable, myself. * 

Words are found, on examination, to be reducible to ^proups or families, 
and are related to eadi other by identity oi origin and similarity of signi- 
fication. Thus the words jim%, juttice, justify^ jusHJication, justicuuy^ 
mdfust, nadjutt, unjust, injustice^ ^., are all undred words, connected 
with the primitive word just. The primitive words of a language are 
generally lew in number, and language is rendered copious and expressiye 
by the formation of derivatives and compounds from the primitives. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
name from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is called a /wi^, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affix. 

In derivative words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ; namely, first, the rod, from which the word is 
derived^ secondly, the prefix; thirdly, the aj^; fourthly, Ae letters 
which are added ror the sake of sound, and which may be called euplumui 
letters. 

The root is eometimes caJlled the ntdiwl letters of a wmd. Thus, from 
the Latin word venio, which signifies to come, and its variation ventumj 
many English words are deriv^, in the following manner: The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefi^^ contra, which signifies against, we have con' 
tnxoen; to which is added the euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last sella- 
ble, and thus is epmposed die word amtnxvene, which means to come a^nst, 
or oppose. In a siimlar manner, we hare the words prevmtf invent, ctircum- 
vent, conoent, and their derivatives, t 

* Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as seet^ufotor, semi-anwisai. Such words are generally recomized by the 
hyphen placed between the words composing the compound. Mr. Goold 
Brown savs, that ''^pmmanaU eot^ppeunds are consoUaate^*^ that is, am 
written without the hyphen, But it is contended that ^* 2laa»4ion8e *' is as 
muGh a peimi^nt aompound as ^ bookseller.'* The truth is, that no better « 
reason can be given for ijie use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

t The student who wishes to study this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke's " Diversions of Purley ; " 
Bice's " Composition," McCulloch's " Grammar," and Towne's " Analysis 
of Derivative Words.** In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver 
sions of Pnrley,*Vmay be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
rivaUon and meaning of many of the adverbs, coigunotions and preposi 
tions of the English language. 
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Many of the prefixes lued in the compoeition of English wnwds are 
Latin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which they produce upon the 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copiousness of the English 
language. 

There are so many other ways of deriTing words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to ennmerate 
them A few instances, only, of the yarious modes of derivation, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, or fix>m adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix hoodj or head^ ship, ry^ unefe, rick, dom, um, meni, and oob; as, 
from man, by adding .t(i9 affix £mm^ comes monAmMl^ from Xait^AtjMi^^ 
hood^ &&, from false, falsehood, &c 

Nouns ending in hood, or head, are such as signify chancter or quality ; 
as, manhood, fsdsehood. 

Nouns ending in ship are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, ha^hip. 

Nouns ending in try signify actipa .or habit ; as, slavery, knaveiy, 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in wick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or 
condition ; as b^liwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in ton signify profession ; as, i^ysidan, musician, &c. 

Nouns that end in mtnt or age sig^y the ac^ or habit; as command- 
ment, usage. 

Nouns mat end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in Jan, Una, ing, ode, d, generally signify diminution; af 
lamb, lambkin, duck, duckung, hill, hillock, (X)ck, cockerel. 

Nouns ending in tude, or ude, generally signify stute, condition, or a 
padty ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c 
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A, Ab, Abs, from. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &&, tgj, 

Ambi, both, 

Amb, amphi, round. 

Ante, btfore, 

Aad, against. 

AasLfback. 

Apo, Aph, from. 

Auto, one's sdf. 

'Be,tomake, 

Bene, weU. 

Bi, Bis, two, half. 

Biblio, book. 

Bio, life. 

Centu, htmdred 

Chrono, time. 

Citcmni round 

Co, Con, Col, Cpm, Cor. wth. 

Contn, aaainsL 

Cosmo, the worid. 

Counter, opposite. 



I)e, from, down, 

I)ecA, ten. 

bi, Dis, &&, separation, noL 

jDia, thvugh. 

Pys, bad, diMadt, hoard. 

E, Ex, £3, Em, Er, &C., oitf of 

En, Em, ni. 

Epi,t9x>n. 

Equi, eotio/. 

Extra, i^Dmf. 

For, agannsL 

Fore, Dtw. 

Q^o,tneeoarth. 

Hetero, of divers kind$. 

Hex, Hexa, six. 

Homo, of one kind 

Hydro, water. 

Hyper, over. 

In, Im, B, not, with an ad^ 

tive, into, with a verb^ on. 
Inter, among. 
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InttOi wiihirL 

Jmii legaL 

Jnxta, near, 

Litho, stone. 

Hale, ein/. 

Maaa, AoimL 

Mis, error. 

Mono, one, 

Mnlti, manif. 

Myth, foimimu, 

Noctjfu^it 

Non, Ne, nof. 

Ob, Oc &c^ fo/^ aqaiML 

Omni, ofi. 
Omitho, 6mf. 
Ortho, rigkL, 
Oste, ftone. 
Ontjft^omi 
Over, o&ove. 
Fan,aa. 
Para, a^auut. 
Penta,jS»s. 
Per, ihiomh, 
Peri,»W 
Phil, /rigwfly. 
Phyg], nature, 
Pleni,>fl. 
Poly, many. 
Post, a/2er. 
Pre, te/Sre. 



Pteter, fteymdl 
Pro, fe/^ out. 
Pyro,./Sr«. 
Quad, /our. 
iie, aaatik 
Betro, 6adL 
Se, tiparotton. 
Semi 1 

Demi, }-Aa/^ 

Hemi, J 
Sex, fir. 
Sine, vweAouf. 
Soll,a/ione. 
Steno, short. 
Stereo, «o2ui 
Sab, Sue, &c^ under 
Snbter, under. 
Super, Supra, above 
Snr, over, 

Syn, Syl, Ac, loieiL 
TWa,j^&iir. 
Theo, 6^ 
Topo,jp2ace. 
Trans, across. 
Tn,three. 
Typo, tvpe. 
Under, oeneotfA. 
XJnifOfie. 
Widi, opposition. 
Zoo, ammal Ufe. 
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Age, rank, office. 

Ance, an<^, 1 

Ence, ency, y state or act of. 

Ant, ent, J 

Ate, ary, hamng. 

Ble, that may lie, 

Bleness, the quality of being aHe. 

Bly, in a nuxnner. 

P7> ^ Ji 7> ^^i >^^ oomfiition. 

En, tin. 

Er, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san. asen, iheperson toAo. 
Wj, to make. 
les, science, art, 

%im,itf, ment, the state or ad of 
Uh^eme degree. 



Jam, doctrine, state. 

iTe, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ial, en^ 

ant, pertaining to, having the quai' 

ity, rdating to, 
lze,tomake. 
Loss, vjithout, 
Jjy, Uke, reaembiing, 
if ess, ([ualitvqf 
Old, resemimg, 
Ous, ose, ) nature of, 
Ory, some, ) Uke, Jvu of • 

Ric, dom, possession. 
Ship, offiix. 
Tide, state of being. 
Ure, act of, state of bein^ 
Ward, fh a directian. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

A«, ated, ating, ater, alor, alely, ateness, ation, ative, atoij, aUe^ aUf, 
ableness, ability, Qr's, ties, ties'. 
AtO, antly, anoe, aiicy, ao^a, ancies, a&dei*. 
/W, folly, fulness. 

JFV, lies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, fication, catHe^ oUor. 
M, ally, alness, alism, idist, alit^, ty's, Sao, 
Lee, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 
Otts, onsly, oosness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
Ive^ iyely, iveness, ivity. 
ZZe, ilely, ileness, ility. 

The English language has, m many Instances, two sets of deiinttiTe 
words, expressire of the same thing, tne one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thns, 

aAxoK. LiTnr. baxoit. xjLTur^ 

I^earfnl, Timid. Heifi;ht, Altitude. 

Swiftness, Velodty. Lifeless, KTanimaie. 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, AnnnaL 

Building, Edifice. ^ Watery, Aqneoog. 

Fewness, Paucity. Hearer, Anditor. 

And, in many instances, the noons are of Saxon origin, while tibe cor- 
responding adjectiyes are from the Latin. Thos, 

NOTJirS FBOM THB &iXON. ABJXCTIYES TBOaC THB ULTDT. 

Bennning, Initial. 

Body, CorporeaL 

Bro&ier, EratemaL 

Eather, PatemaL 

Mother, MatemaL 

Cat, Eeline. 

Day, Dinmal. 

Dog, Canine. 

Eartii, Terrestrial. 

Elock, Gregarioos. 

Elonr, Earmaceoos. 

Ghiss, Yitreoos, &c. 

The student is now prepared to write a list of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 

From the word press, the following words are derived 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressingly, t 
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depress, unoompressedi &c. 

depression, &c. repress, 

impress, repressed, 

impression, &c. repression, 

re-impress, &c. express, 

compress, expression, 

compression, &c oppress, 
uncompress, 

JExercises. 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c. 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, dc. 
insuppress, &c 
ttosuppressed, i&c 



Write a list o£ words derired from the following words or roots by add* 
feg the prefixes, suffixes, &c^ that haye been exphuned. 



Ffuth. 


Jure. 


Health. 


Marry. 


Pity. 


Merge. 


Hope. 


Tend. 


Merc^. 


Stand. 


Alt 


Ron. 


Caie. 


Hy. 


Keed. 


Range. 


Fear. 


Create. 


Shame. 


. Pose. 


Kespect 


Graphic. 


Oreato. 


Facand 


Fine. 


Factnm.* 


Scribe. 


Divide. 


Argne. 


Improve. 


Sense. 


Profess. 


Lnde. 


Succeed. 


Join. 


Deduce. 


Real. 


Defend. 


I^rge. 


Resolve. 


Form. 


Calomny. 


Fense. 


Arm. 


Moye. 


Peace. 


iSpect 


Love. 


Sign. 


Laagh. 



Hight 

Good. 

IdoL 

Law. 

Author. 

CoBtnet 

Present. 

Attend. 

Moderate. 

Virtue. 

Use. 

Presmne. 

Separate. 

Cntic. 

False. 

Fh«. 

FuU. 

Frolic 

Fortune. 

Multiply. 

Note. 

Confonn. 

Hinder. 

Book. 

Apply. 



Append. 

Absolve. 

Abridge. 

Answer. 

Aspire. 

Pride. 

Blame* 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure. 

Cantion. 

Cite. 

Commune. 

Conceal 

Correct 

Reform* 

De^r. 

Denue. 

Discover. 

Elect 

Elevate. 

Fancy. 

Faction. 

Fault 

Favor. 



* The origin of &is word is the Latin verb faeio, and its supine fitctum^ 
which signifies fo make, to do^cfe to cause, and it enters, in acme form, into 
tlie eompott^on of more than five hunmred of our Engtiah words. The 
word pono, and its supine posihtm, furnish 250 words ; ^uw, 200 ; faro and 
houmy 19S; tpeeioj 177; vfitto and fnwjtim, 174; t&neo and^^^t^tim, 168; 
AMMO and eaptnun., 197 ; tendo, tensvm, and t^ntum, 162 : duco and dtuftum, 
lo6 ; logos, (from the Greek lanfl;nage,) 156 ; ^apho, 152. These twelve 
words enter, in some shape, into me composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primitives, neariy 13,000 English words 
are derived, or are affected in their signifieation. See Towne's Anafyeis of 
Derwativs Words, 
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Fonn. 

Fury. 

Grace. 

Hann. 

Humor. 

Imitate. 

Indulge. 

Moral. 



Mount 

Open. 

Peace. 

Potent 

Prefer. 

Presume. 

Proper. 

Pure. 

Beason. 



Mbti^ 

BebeL 

Remark. 

Represent 

Secret 

Spirit 

Subscribe. 

Suffice. 



Teach. 

Tolerate. 

Tradition. 

Tremble. 

Value. 

Vapor. 

Vivid. 

Wit 
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STN0NTME8. 

Synonjmes are words having precisely the same meaning. 

Tlie number of words, in any language, which are strictly 

synonomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 

in the English language there are many instances of words, 

derived from different sources, expressive of precisely the 

same idea. Thus, the words wnflness and velocity, womanish 

and effeminate^ building and edifice, fewness and paucity, 

brotherly and fraternal, fatherly and paternal, motherly and 

materTial, yearly and annual, height and altitude, are words of 

precisely the same import 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictl J synonomous are few, jet it is often the case that one word of 
similfu* meaning may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altering the idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, " I dtsi^ to show the difference in these words^ the word dengn may 
be changed mto intend^ purpose, prcpose, or mean ; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 
I intaid to show the difference in these wonls. 
I purpose^ propose, or tnean to show the diffsrence, &c. 

The word show may, in like manner, be changed into escplajn, point out^ ot 
illustrate; the word difference may be changed into distinction, and expre^ 
sions may be substituted for tooras, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a command of lang^ge to the student, 
and are of great use as a prepandon for exercises in prose, as well as 
verse. But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as ne is 
to certain rules, it is often the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for a long, in order to produce the necessa- 
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r^ succession of syllables to constitate the measure, or the liazmony, of 
ms verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictlj synonymous. Although, 
in the sentence just recited, namely, " I design to show the difference in 
these words,'' it has been obsenred, that the words intend^purpote, propo$ey 
or mean, may be substituted for design, without materially altenng the 
sense, yet it must be understood, tfaiat the words themselres an really 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark out, as 
M^ apencU; purpose sigm&e» to set before oms mind as an object o^ pursuit; 
mean signifies to nave in the mind; ipiropose properly implies io offer, and m- 
tend eitpresses the bending of ike imnd toward an object,* 

The words difficulties, embarrassments, and troubles, are often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in ueir signification. The tluree terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties relate to ^efaciliiy of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. Embarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, difficulties expresses the least, 
and trou&s the most ** A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experience diffiadties, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he wHl hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, wluch are the greatest trotddes that can arise to distuib 
thepeace of a man's mind." 

Tne words difficulty, obstacle, and impediment, althou^ frequently used 
as synonymous, have nic6 distinctions in their meanmgs. Viffiadtu, as 
has ahready been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is done; 
obstacle signifies the thing which staiu& m the uxw between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and inq)ediment signines the thing which entan' 
djes the feet. All of these terms indnde in meir signification, that which 
interferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficulty lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thin^ itself; the cbetade and 
impediment consist of that which is external or foreign; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the dbstaxh interferes with the at- 
tainment of any end ; the impecament interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes ; the difficulty embarrasses ; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstacle opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object ; the impediment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an obstaide, and removing an impediment; we go 
through difpcuJItu, ooer an obstacle, and pass bg impediments. The disposition 
of tiie mmd often occasions more difficulties in negodations, than the sub- 
jects themselves; the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest cbstads 
which Philip of liCa<»3don experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language is &e greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any object out of nis own country. 



* The student who wishes a fuUer explanation of the difference be 
tween tiiese words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, " English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabetioal Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from Hie best Writers, by George Crabb, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford." 

4* 
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Tfao laUmwiag iaalaaoes show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the ^zact import of 
words. 

. Cfugiomj habiiL Custom respects the aetion; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
ijame act ; by habit, ih& effect which that repeUtion produees 
on the mind or body. By the custom of waUdng often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves i vimit^ 
makes us desire ^<^ esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

HaugJaimess, disdain, Hanghtmess is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinioa 
we have of others. 

Onfyy alone. Only imports, that ftiere is no othar <^ the 
same kind ; alone hnports being acoomp$mied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither broUier nor sister; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases: 
" Virtue only makes us happy j** and* "Virtue alon^ makes 
us happy." 

Wischniy prudence. Wi^om leads ns to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, complete, A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have im entire house to hun- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment 

Surprised^ astonished, amaaed^ confmmded, I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am imiazeid at what is incomprdiensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity^ peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a sitoatioa 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the sam^ situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; cahn, 
with regard to a disturbed situal^n going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peaceM with 
oOiers ; and calm, after a storm- 

In n similar manner, difierenoes can be pointed oot In the words earn 
quer^ vanquish, tubdue^overcomej and surmoimt. Conquer signifies to tedc or 
try to gain an object ; vanquiA implies the binding of an individual ; subdue 
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flr^ifies to ffwe or put under; overcome expresses the eerninj^ over or getting 
the mastery over one ; surmount signifies to mountooer or to nse ohooecmyone, 
Persons or things are conquered or svhdued; persons, onlj^, are vanqtashed. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanquished; people are 
subdued; prejudices and prepossessions are overcome; obstacles are sur* 
mounted. We conquer an enemy by whateyer means we gain the mastecy 
over him ; we vanquiah him, when D]r force we make him yield ; we subdue 
him b^ whatever means we check in him the spirit of resistance. A 
Christian tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to vanquish them in the field; a prudent monarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle; one is subdued only by the most 
yiolent and perserering measures. 

William toe 'First conquered England by vanquiMig his rival, Harold; 
after which he completely sMued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense ; conquer and subdue are like- 
wise employed &niratively, in which sense liiey are analogous to overcome 
and surmount That is conouered and suftdfuea which is in the mind ; that 
Ss overcome and surmountea which is either internal or external. We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and sur^ 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous passions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. Une conquers by ordinary means ana efibrts, one subdues by 
extra<Mrdinary means. It require? determination and force to conquer and 
overcome; patience and perseverance to snbdue and surmount. Whoever 
alms at Christian periection must strive with God*s assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity; to subdue wrath, anger, 
lust, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impediments, which obstruct his 
course. 

The sice distinclioiis which exist among some words com- 
monly reputed synonymous having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Mocoanple, 

The words vistonj waf/, formerly, weaken, unimportaani, see^ 
and Mnk, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vmon, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost. 
Wat/, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerlj, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an- 
dently, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Vhdmportanty insignificant<, immaterial, inconsiderable* 
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See, perceive, observe^ behold, look at 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose^ believe 
deem, consider.^ 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speaking, the term 
svnonyme is generally applied to simple terms. But a compound term or 
pnrase may be sometimes expressed by a 83monymoii8 word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a synonymous pknue. It will be nnneces- 
Bary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exeroised 
npon, as the living teacher, or the popil himself, may easily select them 
from any volome at hand. Bat it may here be remarked Qiat exercises 
on symmyvoiOxxA pkrctses may be considered as more valaable than those on 
simple terms, because they ma^ generally be expressed with greater pre> 
cision. But the yalue of exercises of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the * Exercises ' appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following language : 

* On variety of ^xpresdon. Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. Tbis practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety oi expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments >7ith clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other languar 
ges, not only to construe them with more mcility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and phrases, which are 
best adapted to the senius of tnose languages.* 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to show its utility.. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Beproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not faU to attend the con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances re& 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be present at the conference, if I can do so consistently with 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoca- 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shall certainly be a« 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I will not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference if I can possibl> 
attend it. 
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deemed important in these Exercises to exact strict verbal 
accaracy. 

JExample ItL 

He continued the work without stopping. 
He continued the work witliout resting. 
He continued the work without cessation. 
He continued the work without intermission. 
He continued the work without delay. 
lie continued the work without leaving off. 
He continued the work without interruption. 
He continued the work without ohstade. 
He continued the work without impedimeniy &c. 

JBxample 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxietg. 
He is vnthotU concern^ &c. 

Example 3d. 

I found that he was an enemj. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversarj. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Mcercises. 

Law and order are not remembered. 

On that devoted ground where the verdtmt torf looks dark with fire, jwr 
terday stood a noble house. 

Ttankina deeply on the nature of my existenoe^ the contradictions I hiA 
tuffered filled me with humbleness. 

I began to think that there was some tkception in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyes. 

How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot; 
A ^le of dust is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art and all the great shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and conveyed a chair to the 
tabic ; and I sat down with the intention of hringinn tne first chapter, 
which holds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
language, in a style suitable to fetch the atlthor's meaning clearly to every 
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We JB< y fifom our tteifeiwyi with hearti loftened •1^ 
oom£ bade into life «s into a shadowy viata where we have "diaqnieted 
ourselves in yain." 

Thus he went on antH the svn dnw near to his nud-datf and the aiiff* 
maded heat, preyed upon his /inx. He then out ftwmf ahoat him, for 
some more oomiiKxiwitt path. 

Charity, like the son, nbt tip eyery ohiect on which it shinea. 

He who is vatH to torn aside from the world, and hM commimtoafjon 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veraatiia which 
the world do not wok of to him. A more sound teatcher will deoau his voice 
and rmue up withm the heart those hiiddm snggestiona which the world 
hod overpowered and put douM. 

Among all onr baa passions there is a strong and intimate jbuwi^i. 
When any one of them is takxn a» a child into onr family it seldom Jw^ 
aakes ns until it has fathered upon «s all its rdations. 

The Creator endowed man wili a hfy countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

In the following extracts the student may aJUer the wordM 
in Italic y so tu to complete the rhymes ; aa in the follow! Qg 

.Example* 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike^ 
That thought can reach, or science can define; &c 

Mhyms eomjnetMm 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel siMg ; 
Had I all knowledge', human and divine, 
That thought can reach or science can define, Ac» 

JExerctses* 

A shepherd's dog, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of ail kinds, 
Among the rest, a fox he knew ; 
By frequent chat their friendship increased. 

Says Ben'ard, ** »T is a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generation. 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, ' 
As among dogs and human sort. 
And yet, (unknown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and net false. 

Thus slander tries, whate'er it can, 
To put us on the foot with the human race. 
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Not in the solitude, 
Alone, may man commune widi Hearen, or bMd, 

Only in saVAze forest 
And sunn J rale the present Deity; 
Or only hear his Toice 
Where the winds whisper and tlui wmYtB an glad, 

Eren here do I hehold 
Thy steps, Aimiehty I here, amidst the crowd 

Through the great city rolled, 
"With everlasting murmur, deep and atronff-^ 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

^ Without a Tain, without a eradging^ heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a portion ; 
iBVom him you came, from nim accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more dian costly, enterUnnmetd^ 
He spoke, and bade the welcome twles spread ; 
Then talked of virtue till die time of rest, 
When the grave household round his hidl repair, 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with suppliaUioiL 

At lengm the world, renewed by calm sZs^, 
Was strong for toil ; tiie dappled mom arose 
« Before the pilgrims part, the younger crent 

Near the elos^ cradle, where an infant atumbered, 

And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride — 

O strange return ! — grew blade, and gasped, and expired. 

Horror of horrors 1 ipdiat 1 his only son I 

How looked our hermit when the deed was oompUted! 

Not hell, though hell*s black jaws in sunder part. 

And breathe blue fire, could more assaidt his hrecuL 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with Aaste. 

If all our hopes and all our apprefmaons^ 

Were prisoned in life's narrow Umii ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears. 

We saw no better world beyond; 
Oh, what could check the rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure leatow f 
Oh, who comd venture then to expire f 

Oh, who eoold then endure to uve 1 

A few examples are presented hehw^ in which the words in 
BaUe are improperlf/ used for others which in some respects 

JExampU IsL 

^ The lamb is tame in its disposition." - 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for geni^ ; tame- 
ness is produced hj discipline; gentleness belongs to the 
natural disposition. 
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Excanple 2tL 

^Newton discovered the telesoope, aud Harvey itwefUed 
the circulation of the blood.'* 

In this example the words dieeavered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

£hcample Bd, 

'' Caius Marcus displayed courcige when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortitude 
at Thermopylae when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes.'* 

Here also cowrttge and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words* 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Exercises. 

I heard a large noise, which, thongh made ei^kUg distaaoe, must have 
heen made by a very great animaL 

The work is capdie of great improvement, although it was written by 
a very suBoqfttUde man. 

Much men were present, and their united voices caused many confusion. 

Franklin /mifiea the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton dUcovered the telescope. Solon invented a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens. 

A wicked man fabricates sorrow for his sins, and often^e^^ an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many nres, but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence oifarm, 

I lamD the man and am. acquaintea with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised &it they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astonished at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find out 
the exact place where it happened. 

When dissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 

Ho hinder accommodations ; when members of a family considt interest 

or humor, rather than affection, there will necessarily be variances; and 
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when many member of a commnnity have an equal liberty to expreu 
their opinions, there will necessarily be disagreements, 

A misplaced economy in people oi property is /ot&, bnt swearing and 
drunkenness are meantsr vices. 

We perform many duties only as the occasion offers, or as the opportu 
nity requires. 

It is the duty of a person to govefti those who are under him in all mat • 
tore wherein they are incompetent to rule themselves. 

.Fashion and caprice r^gmaU the majority as the time of one clock rvUi 
ihat of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast. 

We may be eminent and illustrious for things good, bad, or indifferent , 
we may be distinguished for our singularities ] we may be conspicuous for 
that wfech is the subject of vulgar mscourse ; but we can be aistinguuhed 
o&br for that which is xealiy ^!(x>d and praiseworthy. 

Xpvers of fj&me are sometmies able to render themselves eminent for 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himseH illustrious for his professional skill. It is the lot of few t» 
be noted, and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Wat^r and snow anuzss by the continual accession of fresh quantities | 
the ice accumulates in the river until it is frozen over. 

The industrious man amasses guineas and accumulates wealth. 

Frajace has lon^ been celebrated for its health,' and many individuals 
resort thither for me benefit of their salvbritg. ^ 

The places destined for the education of youth should be salutary; the 
^t of the young healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders, 
oarQ should be t&en to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may heextroixigant of its resources, and a government may be 
\frofuse of the public money ; but no individual should be lavish of what b 
not Ms own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarkable things ; but many things are extraordinary, 

A man may have a distaste for his ordinair occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after long illness he will frequentlv take a didike to' 
the food or the amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts; it is difficult to overcome a. 
strong 3ts/i^e; audit is advisable to divert our attention from objecta 
cfdcumted to create distaste,* 



^ Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sight, cite, and site; raise and raze 
' aisle and isle ; sdnt, cent, and serU, &c. Althou^ these are not, technically 
speaking, tp be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The verbs lie 
and lay J also, although entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, which are frequently misused. The teacher who wishes for exer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a lar^ collection 
of them in a little work recently published by a distinguished teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thosraphy and Meanmg of many thousaad Words, most liable to be mis* 
speued and misused, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular Series 
Di Written Exercises." The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. WiUiam 
B^ Fowle. Se» also the exercises on words, page 17 

5 
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xvn. 

METHODS OF INVERSION AND TBANSPOSITION. 

The same idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by the methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 

Example Ist, 

By changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ; 
thus, By Ae active verb. A mnltitade of delighted guests 
MQonJUled the places of those who refused to come. By the 
pcusive verb. The places of those who refused to come were 
soanJUled by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example 2d. 

By using tbe case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as, The class having re- 
eited their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited Iheir lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences tiie former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Example Sd. 

Jbifinitive mood or substantive and participial phrases in^ 
stead of nominative or objective nouns^ and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; Instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or, To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the ypung. 

Example Ath. 

By the negation or affirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Atiienian effected a great change in the government of his ^ 
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ooontrj. Solon, the Athenian, effected no imoB change inthe 
goyemment of his country. 

The beauty of the earth is cu campicuoui as the grandeur 
of the. heavens. The beauty of the earth is not Un eonspicur 
ous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 5th, 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the senienee^ vM a 
negative adverb; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

!l%e negation of the contrary,* The beauty of the earth is 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

J^ a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive cause. There is no less beauty in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

Example 6^. 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal verb . 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an injmitive 
phrase ; as, He sacrificed his future ease and reputation thai 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example Sth. 

The infinitive changed into an objective noun; as. Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb vnth its nominative ; as, Canst thou 
expect that thou shalt escape the hand of vengeance ? 

* The nesatiTe a^jectiye is generally more degant than the negatiye 
adverb. Tnns, "I was wnabU^** is to be preferred to the ezpressian. 
**Iwas not able,'* ''InvisMe,'' rather than '^not viMc ; " "Jkcomittmu;* 
catber than ** not eonnsteni^'* &c. 
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Pariieipial rumns converted into common nouniy and the 
contrary; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changeM 
of times and seasons. 

JBaoamgh lOtA. 

Hie change of the verbj an adjective^ or an adverb^ into a 
noun and the contrary; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as. Idleness, ease, and prosperitj tend to generate 
follj suai vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate foUj and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
TOosperitj have a tendency toward the generation of folly. 
Folly and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most. We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those per^cma who, &c. They who, &c. 

MeanqJe 11th* 

The conversion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adfective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobrietyof mind t>mta£20 to the present states 
of man. 

Example 12^. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an obligation^ with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation. Man in his present state should be charao 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Example IBth. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
and. Hope is the sustaioer of the mind, and supports us 
under many a burden. Hope, the sustainer of Ae mind, 
4upports us under many a bunien. 
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Example 14ih. 

By the preposition and its objective ccuej instead of the pas* 
sessive ; as. The moon's mild radiance and the sun's resplen 
dent brightness are objects wWh, &c. The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c. 

The repetition q/*andt avoided hy ike use of the preposi' 
tion ; as, God has given us senses to enjoj all these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. Qod has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objectSi with rea* 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

By the use of the potential mode instead of the infinitive^ 
God has given us senses that we maj eigoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are dutiea 
exyoined by Christianity. 

7%6 negative adverb with the cor^uncHon but ; We can ob- 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We cannot but observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some exam,ples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of simDar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be . avoided. Thus, ^ The 
habit of deceiving " is not so elegant an expression as *^ Habita 
of deception." 

Example 15£^ 

JResolution of the personal pronoun^ with the conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus, We can learn a lesson ^ 
resignation, cmd it will prepeure us for that happy home wh^*e 
the weary are at rest. We can learn a lesson of resignation, 

I. ■ ■ -I.. ... - 1 1 III. ^ ■ I " ■■■. 

* It is deemed very inelegant to construct a sentence with many posses . 
Bi've nouns, or with many objectives governed by the preposition o/. Thus, 
the sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King 0/ England, or, The 
King of England's prerogative's extent, would be better expressed thus, 
The extent of the King of England's prerogative. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided by dividing long 
•entences into short ones. 

5* 
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whick will prepare us for that happj borne where the wearj 
are at rest 

JEaxampU IGeft. 

By the ttse of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, He was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a verj early age, and winced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, tmd was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

Li this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
mmecessarily ; thus, OaUed to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of tl^ relative clause, 
as, ^ The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Simles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

For the sake of emphoiiSf or to gratify a taste for singu^ 
larityy some writers ha/ve adopted the poetical style in prose, 
placing the verb before its nomtruOive ; thus, When we go, for 
go we must, &c Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as. These 
things, the which you have seen and understood, ^cc 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some slight (£ange in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 



♦ Under the head of variety of expression, may be noticed some few 
pectuiarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especiaUy in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not noticed by any 




$effy and of yw for votirsdf. As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash yott ? It should be mysdf and yoursdf. Again, The use of as for 
that; a& I do not know as I shall go. I do not know as I could tell when. 
Kshould bo «A«*. I do not know that I shaU go. I do not know that I 
•Ottia teu when. Again, The use of any and gat with a negative ; as, I have 
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Examples of some of the preceding methods of inYernon 
and transpositioiL 

JSxamph IgL 

The mind is sustained bj hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

EjMunple 2d, 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate foil j and 
yice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
ate foUy and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, dee. 



not got any book. It would be better to say, I haTe no book. Snoh woidfl 
Wi/keh for brings awtat for persmration, and many others of a similar cbar- 
aoter, are considered, to say the least, ineleeant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in nse for tkertfore; as, Charles did not 
wish to go. 50 1 did not nige him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
CO, there/ore I did not ai*ge him. Othor is sometimes improperly 
followed by but instead of thak; as, I saw no other but lum. It shoold be, 
I saw no other than hiuL We sometimes hear the demonstratiTe pronoun 
fanproperly used for the personal pronoun ; as. Those who hear must obey. 
It should De, I%eif who hear must obey. We sometimes hear such enres- 
tions as this : I uiow of hardly [or scarcelyl a passage, &c. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. Tne past tenses of the word lojf 
(to place) are very frequency and improperly used for the corresponding 
tenses of & (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the nooL It should be, 
lay in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It shonla be. You hare /lom, 
&o. Again, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the dififorent 
parts ofa sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under |;nunmatical rule. 

In sentences vrhere the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed by 
the negative conjunction. Thus/^ Thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth," should be, Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As n« 
certain rule can be laid down with regard to them, a few examples are pre 
sented, to show wliat prepositions may be properly used with certain words 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
nr adverb^ should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
It, as, confide m, confidence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition tn 
tyranny, &0. 

Accuse o/ falsehood. Differ from, l^eedof. 

Accused bff his friend. Difficulty *». Observance of, 

Acquit of. Diminution of. Prejudice agmnst. 
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- FoUj' and vice are too frequently the conseqiiHKeB of idlo- 

neas, ease, and prosperity, * 

'^■xercita on the vineiplei of tht prectdtng tnethodt of Lvoer- 
iion and Transpoiition. 

ProTidence tXtme ci 
Can yoQ expect lo 

Earth sliall claim th? ETowtb. to be resolved to earUi again. 

That I mar oinvince you of my sincerity, I will repeat the assertkiD. 

Sobriety ot inind is not unsuitable lo ihe present state of man. 

He had no little difficulty ia accomplishing the undertaking. 

A large part of the company were pleased with his remarks. 

Hope sustains the mind. 

Indeed, if vre could arrest time, and strike off ibe wheels of his chariot, 
and, like Jushua, bid the edq stand still, and make opportunity tarry as 
long ai ne had occasion fbr it, this were something lo excose oar delay 
or at least to mitigate and abate the folly and unreasonableness iri'it. 



B/«-. 



CllllB. 

Coniide in. 
ConfonnableM. 

Cnnsonant t<i. 
Conversant taith* a 
person, tn a thing. 
I>epei]deat [own. 
Derogation from. 
Dm of or is. 



Disapprove 

Eager in. 
Engaged M*. 
Excepdou/rvn. 
Expert at or in. 

Free /ram. 
Glad o/or at. { 
Independent (jfor i 
Insist iu»». 
Madeo/ 

Martyr /or. 



■ Profit iy. 
Provide with, fir, or 



■fir. 



Resolve OB 

Swerve Jk . 
TtLSte o/ai fir. 
Think d/ot on. 
True to. ■ 
Wait on.. 
Worthy «f. •* 



n we Ho not e«t Iti And dibtppolDted Ai It 
&l answer oar expgctktjons. 

Lcbavc liada tBatei/thep]eABur«afTlr1ua, 

■'FaU in, to complTi;' "rail off, to for. 
VTtu. to altaeki'^ ''raUlo." ton»(Ui » 
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Thd records of ScriptoiQ exhibit no diaraeter moM rauriuible and 
Instrttctire than tiiat of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
by us, laied in all the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a 
slave rising to be ruler of the land of Eg^pt ; and in ereiry station, favor 
if acquired by him with God and man, by nis wisd<»i and virtue. When 
he was overseer of Potiphar^s house he proved his fidelity by strong 
^^mptations, which were honorably resisted hr him. 

When the artifices of a fiedse woman threw him into prison, he waa soon 
iondcred conspicuous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
prudence. 

PoetTjr is sublime when aa^ great and good affection, m piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
the aspiring tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
by it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the emrth equals the grandeur oonspicnons in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effiscted a great change in the government of his 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For tiiat 
reason they trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and fimgality. 

He sacrificed his fntnre ease and r^mlalioB tfiat he might ei^y pvasenr 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no' more from the worid than it is able to aflfbid yon. 

Canst thou expect to escape th« hand of vengeance 1 

Providence alone can ord^ the changing of tmies and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
study which give more full and 'constant employment to the intellectnal 
Acuities. 

While many considerations allure the young und enterprising to com- 
mercial pursuits, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of ^ose who thus employ themselves. 

The eve could scarcely reacn the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regiuarly formed wiui spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with avast profusion of 
lights. 

An endless variety of characters, disx)ositions, and passions, diversifies 
t\e wide circle of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from the tranquillity 
ol' meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who nad re- 
tamed from the divan and was entering his palace. 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of hmaan life is 
chiefiy composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were tibie foundation of her singular talents 
for government She was endowed with a great command over h^rseK 
and she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendant^ over tlie feople 
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Pew ftOTeraigns of Eogland succeeded to the throne in more difficiu, 
drcnmstaaoefl, and by none was the government unlfonnly conducted 
BO suooessfhlly and feucitionsly. 

The enemy was sabdaed and the garrison waa ailen o ed, and the Tictori- 
ons army returned ^triumphing. 

To be dodle and attentiye is reauired of the young. * 

IkCss Hmnah Moore's writings have produced, no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 
I He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners always please us most. 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelines. 

Frpvidence has furnished us with talents ror perfbiming our duties and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in all his works. 



xvnL 



FOBMATIOK OF COMPOimD SEITTENCES FBOM SIMPLE 

ONE& 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understood how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of tlus work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi* 
nant There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
DC continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



* Professor Newman says, in his Rhetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
tametimea attained by the omission of oonjuncdons and the consequent 
division of the discourse into short sentences.** The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

(« As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
dons conftision, and there was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
nrok^i bulges, while deep called onto deep.** 

" The stonn increased with the night The sea was lashed into tremen- 
i JUS conftision. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushins; waves f^r^d 
saoken suiges. Deep called unto deep.** 
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which IS expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule fi>r the preserva- 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : '^ Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, that they 
could bear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscnre^ that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
ihvi by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

JShsample. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
ft litter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place or safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues. 

Oornpaund sentence farmed from the preceding simple ones. 

The Sultan oeing dangeronsly woanded, they carried him to hi« tent; 
and apon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into a litter, 
which transported him to a place of safety, at the distance of abont fifteen 
leagues. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows 
80 that there shall be but one governing word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Saltan being dangeronsly wounded, was carried to his tent ; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was pat into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of woius should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Rule la. The words should be so arranged as to mark as distinctly as 
possible by their location^ the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
the nominative ; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position 
as to leave no doubt in the mind, with regard to their antecedents. 

Alb 1^ When a drcnmstanc« is thrown into the midst of ft senteaoc^ 
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li shiCNild not be placed between tbe capital clauses, nor so as to ban^ 
loosely, but shoula be distinctly determined to its connexion by the posi 
tioB which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed of several simple sentences, is badly 
arranged. Hie parts in Italic show what the ' cucumstance * is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

* The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue placed oh u 
ndghty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

In this sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes mghly ornamental. Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, growi 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Rule 3d. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed witiiin the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence ^ows very 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

' The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon* 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the omel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
Bat these (^ Scucons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountaia- 
ous parts. The consequence w&s, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Rule 4th. The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being snbstitntes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

* One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and bodv, which might become the bench better than the bar.* 

In this sentence the pronoun ' which ' is used three times ; and each time 
with a different antecedent. The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is air, the second time it is sufficiency and knowledge, and the third, matiom 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second which, and such as for 
the third : thus, 

"One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally proiiuce some 
motions of the head, sudi as might become the bench better than the bar.* 

iMt 5^ All rednndant words and clauses should be aydded. 
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Tlie reaeoa for this ntle is, that wlurtever does not add to the meaning 
«^a sentence mnst be useless if not bartfal.* 

In conclnsion, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whately^ 
It is a nsefal admoniti<Hi to young writers, that they should always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence that docs not please; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seoking to change one word 
for another. This wUl give a great advantage in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a nAsUmtive (or noun) which, either be- 
cause it does not fully express ear meaning, or for some other reason, we 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con- 
stmotion. It is an exercise, aocordinglv, ii^ch may be commended as 
hi^ly <x>ndacive to the improvement ot style, to practise casting a sen- 
tnaoe into a variety of different fonns. 



OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, t 

The English Lnngtiage consists of about thirty-eight* thousand wordti 
TioB indudes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex* 
eept the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which must be added somt 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have nerer C€»sed to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty^ 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek ; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in< discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob* 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of th< 
changes which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to three 
out of the four elements, eaith, fire, and water ; three out of the four sea* 
sons, spring, summer, and winter ; and, indeed, to all the natural divisioni 
of time, except one; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, 
nf id-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well lis almost all those objects which form the component parts of Ihe 
beautiful in external scenery, m sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream,. &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
•X)werful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested wit> 

* See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately considered, 
t The account here given is from the " Edinbnrch BeYiew/' 'of O^tobtf 
1S30. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of Derivation. 

6 
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<rar oldest and most complicated associations. It is (Us langna^ whidi 
has given us names for father, mother, hnsband, wife, brother, sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished us 
with the greater part of those meton^ies, and other fisuratiTe expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and uat in a smgto 
word, l£e reciprocal duties and einoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
love. Sudi are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wmch 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame ; and, what is of more consetpience to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by whidi omotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon : such are tear, smile, blush, to 
laugh, to. weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those ot^ects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in conunon life, receive their names 
nom the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who is fond of plulosophy or abstract sdence 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that whidi serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resideiiand which constitute the manual 
and vade mecum of " hobnailed " philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very large proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases b^ which we most energeti 
oUly express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.")^ The Latin contributes most la^ly to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, which, though not truly and properly offensive in them- 
selves, would, if clothed in the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modes^ of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of wordsi, 
whidi, from the frequency with which they are used, and from their being 
BO constantly in the moiiths of the vulgar, would not be endured in poE 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classiced circumlocution, expressiog exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonett, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth m a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it b abandoned, t Thus, the wotd 



* One of the most distinguished orators and writers of the present Age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity ot his language. He a3ldom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his langaage and the 
vehemence of his style. The render scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of "State, Hon. Daniel Webster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon, may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," in a dialogue between the jester and the 
iwineherd. (VoL L p. 25. S. H. Parker's edition.) 
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*.tiench^ is lavendered over into toq)leasani iffluuia, or an HI odor, 
* sweat,'' dilated into four tames the number of syllables, becomes a very 
inoffensive thing in the shape of ^ perspiration."* To "• squint '* is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision; to be ** drunk'* is vulear; but, if a man be 
simply intoxicated or inebriated; it is comparativenr venial. Indeed, we 
mav say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more questionably 
said of vices themselves, *' that they lose half their deformity by losing 
all their grossness." In the same manner, we all know Uiat it is veiy pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to tis questions under the seemly disguise 
of scienti^c phraseology and polite circumlocution, which, if expressed in 
the bare and rude vernacular, would ahnost be as nauseous as his draughts 
ind pills. L^tiy ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that tne connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoug^hts in 
themselves trite and common-place, w}ien expressed in the ha^^neyed 
terms of common life, which, if adorned by some graceful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele 
gance. What was trivial, becomes striking; a^d what was plebeian, 
noble. 



* See Euphemism. 



FEMPHRASB, PERIPHRASIS, OR CIRCUMLOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM AND ANTONOMASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



" How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? '* 
ilemanded Wamba. 

" Sunnej fool, awine^** said the herd ; " every fool knows that." 

" And sicine is eood Saxon," said the jester. ** But . how call you the 
sow, when she is flayed and (urawn up by the heels like a traitor ? " 

" Pork" answered the swineherd. 

*>I am very g;lad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and pork, 
1 think, is good JNorman Trench; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called porlk, when she is carried to the Oastie^iall to feasfr 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Ox, continues to hold his Saxon 
epitiiet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
tBeefj when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
snme him. Cai/j too, becomes VmI, in the like manner; he is Saxon 
wheu ha rei^uires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
matter of enj03rment." 
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afiiy called a ^rcundahofa eocpremon ;* wliich explfuteition u 
itself an example of the figure, because it denotes in three 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does m 
one. The definitions of words, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions a^ ^quendy useftd, 
espedally in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Periphras^ is frequently useful to avoid a repetition of the same word.- 
Dut periphrases of every kmd require careful management ; because, pet> 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt to run mtc 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases may be included the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po- 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that " he perished on the scafibld,*' than that 
*^ he was hanged.'' Such softened expression is called euphem" 
ism; a Greek word signifying a hind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term apptied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, ofiioe, dignity, professicHi, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; *' or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or, His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabaius (from the Roman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have odier in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The use of more words than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression." 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never fauine to mtikQ 
It ridiculous. Bathos is the reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject b^ too low expressions. Both of these modes of writinfi^ eqnallv 
excite the risible faculties of the reader. 
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I 

Again, when we call Greographj, ^ that science which de* 
scribes the earth «nd its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
'^ the science of numbers," the antonomasia become&apparent. 
It wiU thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution* 

This form of expression is yery commoii in parliamenlary langaage 
and in deliberative assemblies, in which, in speaking of incUvidnal persons, 
they are not called by their proper names, bnt by their office, or some 
other designating appellatioi^.')^ Thus, in speaking of Washiiu^ton, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia, as ** the sage of Mount Vernon,** 
or of Shakipeare, as " the bard of Avon,** from the riyer on whose bank 
he resided. ' 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
stixjngly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



* It is contrary to the mles of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. Inus, we say, " the 

fentieman ftom Massachusetts," " the member from Virginia,** " the mem- 
er from Ward 10," &;c. ; or, from his position, ^Hhe gentleman on my 
right," or, '^ the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a £^re frequently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbofi, the historian of the ** De> 
tiine and Fall of tfyd Boman Empire." 

t The following, passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the whole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, " is indis- 
I>ensable to every one who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spreaos itjn its 
^est thread. There are an^)lifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio ; but for which, the tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer., - . 

** A passage in the 104th Psalm, * He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he touches me hills and they smoke,' is thus amplified by the same author * 

* The hills fotjget they 're fixed, and In their fright 
Cast off their weight, aid ea.<?& themselves for flight; 
The woods with terror winged outfly the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' " 

You here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods.from 
their backs, to run the raster ; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that, 
jike cofpnlent, pursy fellows, come pufling and panting a vast way behiuo 
them. 

6* 
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GrBinmar. 

Woman. 
Alithmetic 
To difiappoint. 
The skies. 
Zoology. 



ExanvpUs of PeripkrasU. 

The science which teaches the proper use 

of langoage. 
The gende sex; or, the female sex. 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 
That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



JExampks of Maphemism. 



James worked so hard that he 
tweat very profusely. 

The room smells badly. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
Tou He. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



The Queen. 
Homer. 



Examples of Antonomana. 



Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs: — " A soft answer tometn away wrath, 
bnt ^eyons words stir np anger." The " soft answer" is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that *' he labors under a mistake," 
while, perhaps, no accusation would give greater offence, than the samt 
idea, expressea as above, unsoftened by euphemism. 
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fioston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Coimnercial Emporiam. 

Philadelphia. The City of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent Gty. 

Cincinnati. The Queen of the West. 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 

Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St. Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of « The Task." 

The British Court. The Court of St James. 



The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it isrequired of the student 
to designate each. ^ 

Solomon, (the wisest of mm,) says, ''Better is a dinner of herbs, where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatrea therewith." 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and mc^t 
pious writers of the Ola Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish lawgiver) was educated by the daughter of Pharaoh. 

8aal (The first king oflsrad) was a man of nncommon stature. 

Methuselah (He who lived to the greatest age reoorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natural propensity to truck, barter and excbange one thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the instrument qfrdie&ing) distress. 

Short and (The transient dag of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night of ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.** 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac» 

Juaintance with figurative langua^, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taken from that connexion in order to be applied in ouier exercises 
which precede the subject of figures. % 

t His father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thoQglxt the man a soonndrel (dishonest) and therefore woidA 
pay him the money (ivould pl€tce no confidence in him.) 

He behaved lil^e a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the 
teel (peraona qfrejinement) wonld hare nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent pnppy (rude in his manners) and shall 
therefore separate myself from hu company. 

The man was drank (intoxicated^ or had indulged in liquor) when he 
used theee indecent words (that improper language) and idthon^ IwM 
rery mad (vxu displeaaed) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scafibld) althongh he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (ehoL) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at tki 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (am is too fond of his cup.) 

He has on dirty stockings (^s hose are not neat) and muddy shoes C^ 
shoes are soiled,) 

A tndy genteel man (A manofr^wment) is known as well by hSfl talk 
(conversation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (indulges in hose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (His 
whole person is Kept neat and deanly,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to be aoHed,) and he always looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he ahoays looks prepared Jar the drawing- 
room.) 

Of the oldest of tihe English Poets, (Chancer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the ^neid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Biad, the Odyssey and the 
^neid. 

The asthor of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susoeptibld of demonstration 

as mathematical. 

The Bard of Avon (Sftakspeare) was -one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks {f humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paths of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent^ 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have been 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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XXL 



TAUTOLOGT AND CATACHRESia 

Tautology is the repetition of the same meaning in different 
words, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, m the sentence, " The nefarious wickedness of his conduct wa« 
reprobated and condemned by all," the tautology consists in the use of 
n^arioua and wickedness together; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness; ^d rqnnbatS and contdemnedf which are woras of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the jsentence, ** The brilliance of the sun dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with light,** the same idea is conveyed by 
the word *' dazzles'* and the expression, *' overpowers. them with ughtj 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever an^rthing is represented as bein^ the cause, condition, or 
conse(][uence of itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, as in th9 
following lines: 

** The dawn is overcast, the momine lowers, 
And heavily in clouds bnngs on me day.'* 

AddisoH. 

Tautologies are allowable only in legal instruments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance than elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in ilie repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for clearness or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
suppressed. 

JSxample, 

They returned back again to the iome city from whenoe 
they came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn hooky the city implies the same 
city, and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it. Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

JSsserciees, 

He led a blamielesa and an irrepioadiable life, and no on^ could ceusoie 
ftis conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end. 
Opium produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
The grass grows because of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the yerdaat green, in the nmbrageinii ehade of the wood j 
forest 

Bow many there are bj whom theee tidings oC good news have nerer 
been heard. 

Yiigil m his JBneid teDs a story Terr idmilar to that which Homer teHi 
in his Odyssey. Bat the one relates the adventiires of a renowned lSt>- 
Ian hero, and the other relates the adyentores of a renowned Qrecian 
nero. 

Our sight is of all faeolties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects; becaose it is nerer wearied with fittigae, and it 
reonires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gainine the nniyersal loye of all men. 

A father, when he sees his diild going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
oyershaded him ; utd as he hears the last final departing ^ell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the graye to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hunylmd haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried; and though 
when he returns and comes back to his domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportiye laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is reoftlled to his recollection, the sncoeding oay blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his gdeSf and it finds no permanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holiness in a mother's tears, ^en ihey 
are dropt and faU on the face of her dying and expiring bo^ which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and nnaf* 
fected. 

It is dear and obyious that religions worship and adoration shoal'' 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHBESIS. 

There is another fault into which carelefls writers are prone 
to fidl, which is the very reverse of tantology; and to which 
the term Oatachresis* may not be inappropriately applied; 
and this is the use of the same word in d^erent senses. 



* The literal meaning of Gatachresis is etgainst use, and it is applied by 
rhetoricians to express anainse, orfaisense of a ward^ by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
yariance with its etymology. It is a sort of blnnderlne denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining the name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are chaneed. The tbinjz that is made, for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of me substance irom which it is fabri 
oated. Thus a yessel in which liquids are boiled is called a M^f^Mr, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a Metonomy, 
But such yessels are occasionally made m. other metals, still retaining the 
name of eoppersy and it is this misnomer which is called a CatacM'ssis 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as. applied aboye, al 
though not rigidly restricted to Its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inao 
propriate. 
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Example. 

Charity expands our hearts in lore to Grod and man ; and 
it is by the yirtue of chanty that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giving. 

Mcerciies, 

Qiegarj favored the imdertaking for no other reason than this, that the 
xoanager in countenance favored (u e, resembled) Yob friend. 

Tme wit is nature to advantage dressed; and yet some woiks have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches ii» to respect om'selves, and to violate no right nor priv 
ilege of oar neighbor. It leads ns to sapport the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be |;ovemed by degrading and injnrioos pas- 
sions. And ^et we see honor is the motive which urges the destroy^ to 
take the life olT his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministetv of the 
church. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect the airival of your friend.* 



xxn. 

PLEONASM, VERBOSITY, AND REDUNDANCY. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superflu- 
nis, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as, 
^ I saw it fffith my awH eyes.*' Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, ** with my own eyes.' 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. But; 



*■ It will be seen /rom what has been said in relation to the word data 
ehresis that it is the foundation of many witticismSi under the denominatiOD 
of paronomasia, or pun, [ jSSm Paranomasia,] 
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m poetry, they may be sparingbr allowed as poetical licenses.* They 
are allowable, also, in animated oisooune, to introdace abniptly an em- 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, " He that 
nath ears to hear, let him hear." ** I know thee yiho thou art** 

Pleonasm is neiuly allied to tautology, bnt is occasionalljr a less glaring 
fault in a sentence j and, indeed, it may be considered justifiable, and 
even sometimes elegant, when we wish to present ihonshta with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of tne worst of faults in writiiuf. 

Pleonasm implies merely superfluity. Although the words do not an 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it. 

Pleonasm differs, also, from what is called verbosity. Verbosiliy, it ia 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there are 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the yerbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is ummportant 

Anotiber difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous word&; but, in a Terbo^q 
aentenoe, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and clause, which it is found will leave the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and force of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they recastj and tne sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the foUovring 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

** A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
neoesaaxy policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

^ Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin 
dplo." 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as wdl as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy- '^ The very ftcst 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



* See the article on I^taieal 
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The foUowing sentences present examples of pleonasm, 
▼erbositjy and rednndancj, which may be oorrected by the 
learner. 

JE!xerci$es. 

The rain, is it not oyer and gone ? I hear ne wind, only the Toioe of 
the streams. 

M^ banks tfa^ ave fnrniabed with bees. 

It is impoBsibie for ns to behold the divine wotks with eoldness or in- 
difference, or to Surrey so many beaaties, without a secret satis&otion 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This great polilacian desisted from, and renoonoed his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spizit, that he abhorred said de- 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to an exalted station, die was a pattern of piety, Tirtae, 
and religion. 

The munan body may be diyided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
Titals. 

His end soon approached : and he died with great coorage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti- 
ments of others. 

Pover^ iDduces and dierishes dependence ; and dependence strength- 
^ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

Thore can be no reffularity or osier in the life and conduct of thatiman 
who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retiremeat and 
reflection. 

Suc'j equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His dieerfnl, hi^^ temper, remote from discontent, keeps nn a kind 
of daylight in his mm, exclndes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with 
% steady and pek^etual sesenity. 

Being content with deservin.** ^ triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In ihe Attic commonweal^ It was me privilege of every dtizea and 
fioet to rail aloud in public 



YABIETr OF EXPRESSION. 

The various modes of transposition and inversion, by whieh 
the same idea can be expressed by different inflections of the 
worls have already been presented. In this exercise the 

7 
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xnodea are suggested by whicli the idea may be dodied in 
different language, stilly for the most part preserving its 
identity.* 

Meample IsL 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and make a 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious ; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of Ufe, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fan^ are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer l£emselves ro be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. ''And what is its worth? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devoU> 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too ri^d in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancjjr. The object of the exercise is to give 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
oflfected, to require the learner to take his own sentences and prune them 
on tbe principles explained in the preceding exercises. 
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The young should be diligent an4 indostriousy and properly 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practise the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected fiY>m them. 

JExample 2cL 

[.The different modes of expressing* the same idea give 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

&yle of simple Narration. 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

^yfe of passionate exchmaHon^ in which the prominent idea 
is brought forward^ and the circumstances are cast into the 
shade, 

James is murdered ! I saw John stab him to the heart 

JBxerdses. 

[The Btndent xnnst be careful to make use of his tinderstandine and dis 
criminatioiii as well as his du^ionary, in the performance of these exer • 
oises.] 

True friendship is like sound health, the valae of it is seldom knowD 
until it is lost 

As no roads are so rough as those that have just been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have just turned saints. 

When certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what description 
of characters it is that tificjr admire ; we shall often find this a veiy con- 
solatory question. 



* In the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
Jbrmsj or style, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of the diversities of style there mentioned ; and it will 
be useful to the student, when he shall have become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pages of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by tneir peooliar characteristics. It mav here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the eofioquial 
style, allows the introduction of te«^s and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writing. 
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Contemporaries appreciate the man rBtber than llie merit; bni poa 
teritjr will regard the merit rather than the man. 

Ail beyond enon^h ii too much; all beyond nonriahment is inzmy 
all beyond decency is extraragance. 

Form your taste on the classics, and your principles on the book of all 
femth. 

Let the first fruits of yoor intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into y onr nostrils the breath of life ; and with that breath, your 
Immortal spint 

The love of learning, thon^trnly commendable, mnst never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain fimit It mast not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your virtue. 

What will the fame derived fix>m me most profound learning avail you, 
if you have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothmg more extraordinanr in this country, than the tran- 
sition of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 
tfcmiaheif and summer it. This is not the work of a week, or of a day 
bat of one instant; and the manner of it iezceeds belict 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fiy, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



XXIV. 



TRANSLATION, OB CONVERSION OF POETRY INTO 

PROSE. 

Poetry when Uterdlly translated makes in general but in- 
sipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is characterized by fulness and 
predsion. Poetry deals largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peeoliari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licencesy because they are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers . • 

I. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When the elision is 
from the beginning of a word, it is called apkceresis, and consists in crit- 
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tin^ off the initial letter or syllable of a wovd; ub, ^t^pdn for esadn, 
'ffcantt for against, ^gan for beffon, &c When th^ eiisioais from the oody 
of the word, it is called jtynoopt ; aa, lis^ning for Usteahgy tkumTrmg £» 
thundering^ lov'd for loved^ &c When the elision is from the end of a woid, 
it is called apocope, and consists in the catting off of a final vowed or ajl 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, oi* nu for give me^ fro^ for froM, o* fox 
ofy ik^ evening for the eoemng, Philomet for PkHtinela. 

2. SrN^BSSis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, by rapidly 
pronouncing in one syllable two or more vowels which properly belong to 
separate syllables ; as a« in the word Itrad, 

3. Aposxbophs, or the contraction of two words into one ; aa, Hit fat 
it is, ccm't for cannoi, thou 'it for thou mi. 

. 4. Blsbesis, or the division of one syllable into two \ aa, pu-u-iont for 
puitscuit. 

5. Pakagoge or the addition of an expletive letter; toithouim for mtk- 
out, crouchen for crouch, 

6. PsosTHESis, or the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable to a 
word: as, appertinent tor pertinent, beloved for loved. 

7. ENAXLJk.OB, or the use of one part of q)eech for another; as in the 
following lines, in which an acyective is used for an adverb ; aa, 

" Blue through the dusk the smoking currents shine." 
** The fearfal hare limps anvkwardJ* 

8. Htferbaton, or the inversion or transposition of words, placmg 
(hat first which should be last; as, 

** And though, sometimes, each dreary pause heiween,^ 
*' Him annoered then his loving mate and true.** 

9. Pleokuuc, or the use of« a greater number of 'words than are neoev- 
aary to express the meaning; as, 

** My banks thof are furnished with bees.** 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On u^udi side soever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other peculiarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetic dictkm* In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restramts which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c ; as, mom for 
morning, amaze for amazement, ^^nmt for fountain, dread for dreadjvl, lone for 
hndg, lur^or ailure, Hst for listen, ope for <^pen, oft for cf^en, hajfdy for hap- 
pily, &C., and use obsolete words "* and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words, are words which, although formerly current, are not 
now in common use. 

7* 
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S. They make ns^ of ellipses more freqnenflT' than prose writers 
omitting the article, the relative prononn, and sometimes even its ante- 
cedent; using the auxiliaries without the principal verb to whidi they be- 
long; and on the contrary, they also sometimes make use of repetitions 
which are seldom obserred in prose. 

3. They use the infinitive mood for m noun ; use adjectives for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for adjectives ; ascribe quali- 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong ; form new compound 
epithets ; connect the word sdf with nouns, as well as pronouns ; some- 
tmies lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and give to the 
hnperative mood botii the first and third persons. ^ 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes ; use active for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and inteijections more 
f]iec][uentiy than prose writers ; connect words that arc not in all respects 
similar ; and use conjunctions in pairs couuury to grammatical rule. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement oi the words of a sentence, 
placing before the verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectives after their nouns, 
the auxiliaiT after the principal verb; the preposition after the objective 
case which it governs ; the relative before the antecedent ; the infinitive 
mood before the word which ^vems it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ forms of expression similar to those of other 
lanjfuages, and different from those which belong to tifie English lansua|;e. 

5nt one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is Uie in 
teijection of numerous details, between tiiose parts of a sentence which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following ex- 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
characterized by the simplicity of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances are 
introduced between them. 

But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mo<£s me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

JExerdses. 

[In the foUowing extracts^ the student may paint out the peeuUaritiee of 
roBTic DICTION, wkichkove flow been enumerated. The words in BalU 
mil assist him in recognizing them,] 

The cottage curs at early pi^pn'm bark. 

The pipe of early shepherd. 

Affliction's se//* deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadfol pleasure, there to stand sublime. 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast ! 

Ah 1 see I the unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

Biave all the solitaiy vale embroumed. 



^ 
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UereflUtanc bondmen ! Know ye not 

Who woald be free themadves must strike the blow? 

ISoJin the kitchen's cheerless grate display 

"ESELxadimnel nature's resplendent robe. 

And thon, O sun ! 
Sool of soRonndiiuf worlds! in whom best seen. 
Shines out thy Maker; may I sing of thee 1 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate ftlli, 
And on the hovmdleu of thy goodness calls. 

In toorld-rejoidng state it mores sublime. 

Oft in the <fi% night 

For is there anght in sleep am chtarm the wiaet 

And Beace, Vurtuel Peace is all thy own. 

Be it dapple's brajr, 

Orbeit not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor tmth nor safety bnyi. 

And scolptore that can keep thee from to dU, 

The Muses fair, these peaoefnl Mhadet amomg^ 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

jBeAoMt no mor^ 
But sidelong to the gently waring wind. 
To l^y the w^-toned instrument reclined. 

Bad unambitious mortals minded nought, 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 
Bude nature^ state had hem* our state to-day. 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
the ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, varying 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 



* This form of ezpiession, where one mood of the verb is used for another. 
18 sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, " Sixty summers had jiassed 
over his head without imparting one ray of warmth to his heart; wiAout 
exciting one tender feelinff forme sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds." — New Mbnthfy 
Magazine, In this extract, the imperfeet of the eubjunUive is used without 
its attendant conjunction for tiie ^uperfect of the potentiaL Gowper has 
a similar expression in his fable entitled *' The Needless Alarm," where he 
uses th 3 pluperfect of the indicatiye for the pluperfect of the potential; 
thus, 

** Awhile they mused ; suryeying every face. 
Thou hadet supposed them of superior race.** 
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them, 80 as to make ctear and diatiiict sentencesy* as in tlie 
following 

Example. 

Beaflkon's whole pleasure^ all the joy ot sense, 

Lie in tfaiee words,— heahh, peace and competence. 

Same idea es^pressed in prate. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures 
which this world can aflford. 

Example 2d* 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

Same line traneposed in a variety ofwaye* 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homewi^ud the ploughman plods. 
Plods the pkmgfamtitt homewaird his weary way. 
His Wi6flty way the ploughman plods hotpeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughimm his weary way homeward plocU. 
Plods hottewaM the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weaiy way. 
His weary way the ploi^ldBan hosawward plods, &c 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
ihmg^ the lanffoage^ in orde^ to c^^tirert poetiy into j^ose. 
Gf l£e ten modes in which the aboVe recited line ls»ii been 
trainposed, it will be noticed Uwt several of them are entirely 
proeaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, ( See Loekkarfs Life, VoL V,, p. 
(M,) has the following laii|^ge : *' Yon ahocdd exercise yonnolf fzeqneDtljr 
In tr^g to make truislations of the passages which most strike yon, tiyiB|C 
to ioTest the sense of Tacitus in as good Enetish as yon can. This wUI an 
swer the double mirpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin anthw. 
and giving yon toe command of your own langoa^ «ml»eA no person toiU 
Itver/iane, vho does not study EngU^ ComposiUon in earfy life J* The 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good deffree, 
subserve the same us^i purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not been 
diftciphned by an attention to the classics. 



l! 
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prose, the animation of the style is often endangered. Poetiy 
admits more ornament than prose, and especitdly a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) bj 
which life and action are attnbuted to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
ph>6e, will be deemed useful only as tending to give clear ideas 
and command of language.* ^ 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imagination. In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 

£bcan^le. 

The following short tale, or story in rerse, is presented to be oonverted 
hito a tale in prose. 

GINEVRA« 

If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, von may see 
Tassoai's bucket, — but 't is not the tra« one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Reggrio gate. 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble eardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich m fountains, statnes, cyppesses, 
"Will long detain yon, — bnt, before you go, 
Enter the house, — forget it not, I pray yon, — 
And look awhile upon a pictnre there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The Uist of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri, •— but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may ciUi it up when far away. 
^ She stts, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said " Beware ! " her vest of gold 
*Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

* Any volume of poetical extracfs will furnish additional exercises for 
the stnaent. It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this volume 
an additional number of them. 
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And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearla. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet bo arch, so full of mirth, 
The overnowinn of an innocent heart,— 
It haunts me stul, thongh many a year has fled. 
Like some wild melody! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half eiUen by tiie worms, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scrmture-stories from the life of Christ t 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor ; — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false,— 
But don't forget the picture; and you will not 
When you have heara the tale they old me there. 
She WAS an cmly child, — her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pnde of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks me favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, me hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The nunc, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her jroutn, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, tlie bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found I Her father cried, 
" *T is but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from ^est to raes^ the panic spread. 
*T was but that mstant sne had left Francesco, 
Lauj|[hing, and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his fliqger, 
But now,, alas, sbe was not to be found ; 
Nor from thaf hour could any thing be guessed. 
But that she was not I 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived,— and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find, — he knew not what 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle d^^, a day of search 
*Mid tne old Inmber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 't was sold 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-plaoe ? " 
*T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
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A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
Allelso had perishea, — sare a wedding ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Eo^ven with a name, the name of both — • 
** Gmevra " — 

There then had she found a grave t 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, ^ 

Fluttering with jor, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened ner down for ever! 



Cknwenxon of the preceding Story into Prose. 

THB LEGEND OF MODENA.* 

In an elegant apartment of a palace oTerlooking the Beegio gate in 
Modena, wmch, about fifty years before, belonged to the noUe famfly of 
Donati, but which now was occupied* by a very distant branch of that 
iUustriouB race, sat the lorcliest or its descendants — the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her farorite 
attendant^ Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most grace- 
fully, and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored ueht \ 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade ball, 
which was to be civen during the gay season of the appi*oaching Carni- 
val. But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
the splendid dresses — they were too common-place — and she tnine4 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eye rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, which represented a young and 
beautiful figure in the attitude of 

** Inclining forw&rd, as to speak, 
Her lips naif open and her finger ap, 
As though she said * Beware P her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and elapsed ttoxa. head to foot. 
An emerald stone In every golden clasp, 
And on her brow — a coronet of pearls. ' * 

Pushing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pic- 
ture more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one like it she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival. In vain Laura expostulated^ and the 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with ~the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her 
whim. Regardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, spite of all their old legends, which she 



J 



* This " Legend " was written by a yonng lady of about thirteen years A 

of age, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this ?ity« under 
the chai*ge of the author. 
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did not beliere. Batdiese«diedinTa^aiidsli6wasxetiumiiiff tlu^ 
the gaUfisy almost in deqwir, when her attention was attracted oy an old 

** Oaken chest Ii^ eaten by t|ie woims. 
And xicbly carved/* 

which she tiionght might contain something suitable. Impatiently she 
waited, while her attendants lifted the mouldering cover, and thenJbent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents— she shrieked and fell into fht 
arms of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 

" with here and there a peail, an emerald atone, 
A golden claap, claaplng a ahred of gold. * * 

The legend of the unfortunate lady of the portrait was faideed true — 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a mondi 
passed before she reooyered finam a fever occasioned by die fright and 
exdtement she experienced *, and never again did she mingle in the dis- 
sipated cirde of her native city. Hiese scenes had lost mk charms*— 
for the skeleton and its history continually presented themsdves to hut 
mind, reminding her, that *' in the midst or life we axe in death,'' and 
warning her to prepare for that change which must occur in the eourso 
of our existence. After a whUo, Beatrice lost these gloomy sensatioas, 
and became cheerful and hi^py in the performance of duty, and partici- 
pated in those innocent amusements of life, whidi she enjoyed far better 
man those absorbing pleasures, which she used to adnure. The old dies! 
and portrait were puiced carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
die wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the name, "■ Ginerra," whidi 
had been found among the other relics of die diest She also wrote, for 
die perusal of her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



CrNETBA* 

** And she indeed wm beaatifU« 
A creature to behold with trembling Hnldst oar Joy, 
Lest ought unseen should waft the vision flrom us, 
LeaTlng earth too dim without its brightness. ' ' 

" The deepgold of eventide burned in the Italian sky,** and the wind, 
passing througpa the orange gproves and over die terraces whidi smrround* 
od the palace of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mm^ 
fnnring of die fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, occasionally 
Aewding a shower of spray over the waving foliage that shadowed them. 
4it .a window, overiooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the only 
^SaMi^f Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent fadier." Indeed, her 
9tM$i»^^Mod sportiveness made her loved by aU, and 



At 



Her pranks, the Hsvorlte theme of every tongue.' 



S^ihadsf^b.nt fifteen summers, and these had glided awi^ like a 
(ip^drea?n,-:.^dien 

*• HeriSL CO ■<) lovely, yet so arch, so ftall of mirth, 
pjhpjjrv^rtowlngs of an innocent heart/' 
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And there she stood, looking at those dd familiar scenes, till a tear glit- 
tered in her dark eye, and a shade of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
like a dood shadowing her " sunny skies '' ; — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from her childhood's home, she tras " io give her hand, with 
her heart in it," to fVancesoo Doria, a brave and handsome son of that 
noble family, whose name often occurs in the annals of Italy. Long did 
Qinevia linger at the window. "My only one." The voice was her 
father's, who^ accompanied by Francesco, came to ^ek her; and there 
they remained, loc^ans; out on that lovely scene; and many were the 
joyous anticipations, tne bright hopes, the dreams of happmess which 
mingled in their conversation, while JB'rancesco plucked the white flowers 
from a vine whidi hung across the casement, and wreathed them in 
<jlnevra's long dark curls. Bnt a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and rductantly they parted to dream <^ the m<»row, 
which they fondly thought wo^d Iwing with it the realisation of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdiope 
"w&ee weaving bright rainbow webs over shrub and flower, and Ihe f^esh 
morning breeze bliew the vines across the marble piUais of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merty voices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beauftifal assemUage, c<^ectea to grace the wedding of 
Bonati's lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear amons 
Italy's &irest children. Her dress of rich green velvet, dasped with 
emezislds, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dark curls, added to 
her lovehness, and made her appear me star ci that bri^t company. 
Proudly and fbndly her father and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she glided among the gay throng, receiving their congratulations as 
the bride of IFrancesco Ix^na. Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivity, the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions and added to their felicity. Ah ! did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happiness is not for earth ^ 

"Fear ye the festal hour; ^, , _^ , 
Ay, tremble when the cup pf joy o;er»>w» i 
Tame down the 8welUn« heart r The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have yelled thee, Death I ' * 

Gany the hours passed by ; Genevra was aU gaiety, half wild wiUi ex- 
citement As she passed Francesco; she whispered her mtentaon of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. So<hi were 
tiiey aU in search of the fair bride, and merrily tiiey proceeded through 
the lofty halls, the dark closets, and secret apiurtments of that spaaous 
palace, which resounded with merry voices and laughter. Long they 
looked, but vainly; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alapned, nearly all the now dismayed gae&ts reared ^ 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhero to be found. Donati and Fran- 
oeseo, half frantic, continued the search, which grew hourly mwe hope^ 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of that life which was now depnved of 
all that eadeared it to earth, joined the army of his countrymen, 
»* And flang It away In battle with the TnA.** 

Donaii still lingered around that home, so connected with the memerr 
»f her whom heidolized, who was now lost to him for eyer ; 
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** And long might yon b«T« Men, 
An old man wauderlngf as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what" 

And where was Gineyra ? Half breathless with haste, she ran to an 
old gallery in the upper part of the palace, fancying her pursaeis had al> 
most overtaken her. As she hastily glanced round the dimly lighted 
caller^, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
beautufhlly carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illustrious race. Quick as 
thought, Ginftvra exerted her strengdi to raise the cover. The chest 
pasilyheld her fragile form. Trembling with joy and exdtonent, she 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Francesco's voice, who was fore- 
most in piysuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever.** The chest was 
constructed^ for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco reached the gallexy, 
the lovely and unfortunate giri had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the g^ery, but the j heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas ! was destmed to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that gloved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memoxy passed away, like all the fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for? In the beantifu language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

** It is enough I mine eye no more of Joy or splendor sees ! 
I go, since earth Its flower hath lost, to Join the bright and fair. 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my chUd, art there. ** 

Examples fbr practice may be taken from any source which the teacher 
or the student may select 



XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. ' 

An anagram is the transposition of tlie letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stoncy may be arranged so as to form the words tones, notes^ 
or seton ; and, (taking y and v as duplicates of i and m,) the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styx^ Phlegm, qtiiz, frovyrC d and 5ac^.* 

* Pilate*s question to Jesus, " QvHd est Veritas?^ (What is trtlth ?) ha» 
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FxampU^. 



Astronomers, 

Telegraphs, 

GrallantrieSy 

Democratical, 

Encjclopedia, , 

Lawyers, 

Misanthrope, 

Monarch, 

Old England, 

Presbyterian, 

Punishment, 

Penitentiary, 

Radical Reform, 

Revolution, 

James Stuart, 

Charles James Stuart, 

Eleanor Davies, • 

Dame Eleanor Davies, 



Moon-starers. 
Great Helps. 
All great sins. 
Comical trade. 
A nice cold pie. 
Sly ware. 

March on. 
Golden Land. 
Best in prayer. 
Nine Thumps. 
Nay, I repent it. 
Rare mad frolic 
To love ruin. 
A just master. 
Claims Arthur^s Seat. 
Reveal, O Daniel. 
Never so mad a Ladie. 



Tor exercises of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 
tences. As it is a mere literary amnsement, the exercise is not considered 
worthy of mach attention. 

been happily converted in an anagram to the words, *' Eat vir qui adest^ 
(It is the man who is before yoa.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no- 
ble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of an»* 
grams, all composed of the letters in the words Damns LescirUa, The 
recitations closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, tho 
boys exhibited the words Ades incolumis ; next, Omnis es lucida ; next. 
Omne ns lucida \ fifthly, Mane sidus loci; sixthly, Sis columna Dei; ana 
at the conclusion, Iscande solium. 

But a still more remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Con 
stantinople : 

nrhich present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
?overie8, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; by which 
be might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen b^ others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an I too much, and an s too 
tittle. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
Dame Eleanor Davies ^ ''Never so mad a ladle." 
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XXVL 

OF GRAMMATICAL PBOPBIETT. 

Although the details of Grammar and grammatical rule 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, by way of review^ with re^ird 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

Direction 1st In determining the nnmber of a vertk, regard mn^t 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the sabject or nominatiTe. When- 
ever the idea of jpluraJity is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one hundred, and however connected, and in whatever nnmber 
the subject may be, whether singnlar or plural, all verbs relathig to it 
must be made to a^e, not with the number of the word or iDom»^ but 
with the number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

DiiuECTiON 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the idoi con- 
tained in the word, or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular ; if it convey plurality, the pronoun 
must be plural. These directions will be better understood bjr an example 

Thus, in the sentence, ** Each of diem, in (heir turn, rtceivt the ben^ts 
to which they are entitled," the verbs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word eocA, although it includes a//, implies but <me at a Ume. 
The idea^ therefore, is the idea of tmdy, and the verb and pronoun should 
be singular ; thus, " Each of them in his turn reoetMt the benefit to which 
he is entitled.'' 

The same remark may be made with regard to the following sentences: 
** Every person, whatever be thdr (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality." " The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that heaot 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) by these means" " I do not think that any 
one should incur censore for being tender of their (his) reputation." 

Direction Sd. In the use of verbs and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more nreqnently violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of the Waverley l^ovels has the %>Uowiiig sen* 
tence:* 

* See Parker** 12mo edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. XIU. p. 14. 
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** * D68ori|>iion/ he said, * 100* (is) to the aathor of a romaiioe, exaofhr 
,what drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter ; words were (are) iiu 
colors, and, u properly employed, they eoula (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he unshed (wishes) to conjure up, as effectually before the 
mind's eye. as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily oigan. The 
same rules,^ he continued, * aji^pUed (apply) to both, and an exnberan<;(B of 
dialo^^e in the former case, wcta (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com- 
position, which went (goes) to ooiifound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely oifferent species of composition, of whicn dialogue woe (is) ^e very 
essence ; because all^ excepting the lanfl;uage to be made use of, wets (is) 

1>re8ented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per 
brmers upon the stage.' " 



f »i 



The aathor was misled throughout in the tenses of the verbs in this 
extract, by the tense of the verb toad, with whidi he introduces it 

DisscTioN 4th. Whenever several verbs belon^ng to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or noniinative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiBBCTiON 5th. In the use of the comparative and superiative de- 
grees, of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per- 
sons only are compared, the comparative de8:ree, and not the superlative, 
should Ite used. Thus, in the sentence, ** Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired; but, in their appearance, Clathaiine is the neatest, Maiy the 
most showy,** the superlative degree of the adjective is impropexiv applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken of, the adjectives snould be m the 
comparative degree namely neaixr ^xAmort showy* 

DnuECTiON 6th. ISTeuter and intransitive verbs should never be nsed 
in the passive form. Such expressions as was g<me, i$ groumy i$ fiUlen, i$ 
come,* may be rdied on, &C., although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. ^ 

I — ■ ■ — ■ — • • — 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, L6wth, and 
Olher good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
ing to their decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the very sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Pickboum, in a very learned work, entitled " A 
Dissertation on the Bnglish Verb," published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his ** Grammar/* page 137, says, ** It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter require the auxiliary am or have before them* The French, in 
this case, confine themselves strictly to the former." ** This remark/' says 
Mr. Pickboum, " concerning the manner of using the paiticiples of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded; for most qf^them are coigugated 
with avoir, to have." 

Such expressions as the following have recentiy^come ver^r common, 
not onlv in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, " The house is being built J* ** The street 
is being pavea." " The actions that are now being performed," &c. "^ The 
patents are being prepared." The usage of the best writers does not sano 
tion these exprossions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the following principle, wln<^ is conclusive upon the suoject. 
" Whenever theparHeipU in xng is joined by an auxiliary vert> to a noanlna 

8* 
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DnuBCTiOK 7th. In the use of iiregidflr yeriM, a premier distiiictioii 
thoald be made in the nse of the imperfect tense and the penect participle. 

He done (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a gr^ risk: He na^ 
mistook (mistaken) his tme interest: The doth was wove,{woyen) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best anthors would have wrote (written) had 
they writ (written) on the subject : The bell has been rang (rung) : I 
have spoke (spoken) to him upon the subject These sentences are in 
stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and participle 
has not been preseired. 

DiRBCTioir '8th. The negauve adverb must be followed by the nega- 
tive conjunction ; as, " The work is not d^mble of pleasing the under- 
Btandine, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im- 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neither for not. 

In thefoUowmg sentences, the conjunction but is improperly used. '* I 
cannot deny but wat I was in fault** ** It cannot be doubted but that this 
is a state of positive gratification,** &c. 

DiBBCTiON 9tiL There must be no ellipsis of any word, when sudi 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws of 
God and man,** it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, " the laws of God, and the laws of man," 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use or 
omission of the articles. " A white and red house,** means but one house ; 
but, " A white and a red house,** means two houses. In the expression, 
^ She has a littie modesty,** the meaning is positive ; but, by omitting the 
article, '* She has littie modesty,** the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the article, also, frequentiy makes a great difiereftce in> the 
sense, as will be seen in the foUowing examples: ** As delicate a littLe 
thing; ** "^ As a delicate littie thmg.'* 

DiBBOTiON 10th. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the word which it is designed to quaufy. Its proper position is 
generally before adjectives, after yerbs, and frequently between the auxil- 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb : ** It had almost been his daily custom, 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Briestman.** The adverb abniet should 
have been placed before daSy. 

DiBSGTiQN 11th. In the use of passive and neuter yerbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active yerb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active yerb, " They offered him 
mercy** (L e. to him) ; and, with the passive veri), ** Mercy was offered to 



loined to one 
men are 
participle bidUUng is evidently used in an active 
sense : because the men are capable or the action. But when we say, 
' The house is building,' or ' Patents are preparing,* the participles building 
and ftreparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense ; because 
neither the house nor the patents are capable of action.** See PicJAowm 
en the English Verb, pp. 7b-S0. 
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him ; " not, " He was offered mercy," because " mercy," and not " he," it 
the thing which was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sub- 
stituting a synon^e with a proper nominative or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of words, or from a useles 
violation of grammatical propriety. 

In accordance with this dizf ction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 



He was prevailed on, 

He was spoken to, 

She was listened to. 

They were looked at. 

It is approved of, 

He was spoken of, 

It is contended for, 

It was thought of. 

He was called on by his friend, 

These examples are commented 

upon with much humor. 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



U teould be better to Joy, 

He was persuaded. 

He was addressed. 

She was heard. 

They were seen, or viewed. 

It is liked, or commended. 

He was named, or mentioned. 

It is maintained, or contested. 

It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was visited by his friend. 

These examples are ricUculed with 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an oracle. 



DiKECTioK I2ih. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agi^ement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, " He was mo^ 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio," is inaccurate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, " He was more beloved as Cynthio," &c The 
adverb more requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, " He was more beloved ^lan Cynthio, but not so much ad- 
mired." 

Again ; in the sentence, . ^ If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them goes astray," &C., the subjunctive mood, have, is used after the con 
junction ig in tne first pact of ue sentence, and the indicative, ooes, in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
subjunctive mood. 

No definite rule can be given, which will enable the leamer to make the 
jMOts of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligentiy compared, and a similarity of construction be carefully 
maintained ; while the leamer will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, whidi cannot be analyzed, or parsed by the 
authorized rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Parker 
and Fox's " Grammar," Part H., or in Murray's "Exercises." It has not 
been deemed expedient to insert them here.] 
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OK THE SELECTION OF WOHDS ASD EXPBB8SI0NS. 

Besides grammatical ooneetnesB, the stadent who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay attentioa 
to tke ityUy or manner of expressmg his ideas. Boles relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant deamess to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to tiie oonstmctioQ 
of sentences. 

Of Wards and Phrates. 

The words and phrases employed in the expressioii of oar 
ideas should haye the three properties called jptfrify,^<;prief^, 
and preeiiiim. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construo- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammaticaly obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

Parity may be violated in three different wayk Ebeti the #»nb may 
not be Engtish. This fault is called a battmum. 

Second^, the constntction of the word mmy sol be in the Sng^iah 
idiom. This fault is called a $oUa$m, 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be empkrred to express the 
precise meaning whidicnstom has aAxed to them. Tins fenlt is termed 
an tmpnynety. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has impropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal roles for the preservation of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

2. Supply words that are wanting. 

3. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. Avoid the injudicioiu nae of teehmcal tenns; tiiat is, tcmis or 
e^resnons which Are used in some art, occupation, or piofessioa. 

5. Avoid equiyocal, or ambigaooB words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as axe not adapted to the idea* 
intended to be communicated. 

Preciaicm signifies the retrenching of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less thw an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it* 

The words used to eicpress ideas may be faulty in three respects, Fint, 
the^ may not express the idea which the author intends, but some odier 
which only resembles it ; tecondly^ they may express that idea, but not fully 
and completely ; thirdly ^ they may express it, together with something mora' 
than is mtended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Pn^riety implies a freedom from the two former 
feiults. The words which are used may be proper ; that is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fully; but to be jreciw, 
aignifies that they express that idea mi no more. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to predsion, is the inju- 
didous use of words termed synonymoue. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, uiey express it with some diversity in the circumstances.t 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, lest, 

^ from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 

' unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 

correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 

highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 



xxvni. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENT£NCBS.| 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor 
very short; long ones require dose attention to make us 



^^Prftcision is promoted by the omission of unnesessary words and phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in diflerent 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 

^ t Bee Lesson XIX^ 'tha student who wishes for exerdses on the sub- 
.fects of purity, propriety^and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox*s 
Grammar, Part III., pp. 78-86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

^ The substance of the remarks on this subj^t, is taken from Bliir's 
Rhetoric. A great part of the language, also, is copied literally from that 
work. 
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dearly perceive the oonnezj^on of the sevenil parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the ccm- 
nexiou of thought. Yet oocasionallj thej may both be used 
with force and propriety. 

A train of senteiicet, oonstnicted in the same manner, and with the 
same number of members, should never be allowed to suooeed one anoth- 
er. A snccession of either long or short sentences should also be ayoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods variously constructed, 
not only- gratifies the ear, but imparts animation and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are the 
four following: 

1. Gleamess. 

2. Unity. 

8. Strength. 
4. Harmony. 



XXIX. 

OF CLEAKNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. Thig 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am* 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to clearness are two, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

" From the nature of our language," says Dr. Blair, ** a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that dieir mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently nc^ected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

** By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
largeness of a whole view." ^v 

Here the place of the adverb only makes it limit the verb metv^ I do 
not only mean. The question may then be asked, " What does hs more 
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than mean?'* Had it been placed after 6ii2fe, still it would haye been 
wrong, for it might then be asked, " What is meant beside the balk 1^ 1m 
it the color, or any other property 1 Its proper place is after the word 
object. 

'^ By greatness, I do not mean the bnlk of any single object only." 

For then, when it is asked — What does he mean more than the bnlk of 
a single object ? the answer comes ont precisely as the author intends, 
" the largeness of a whole view." 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
adverbs and other qualifying words. Fartic^ar attention must be given 
also to the place of the pronouns loho, tokich, what, whoaey &c, and of all 
those particles which express the connexion of the pai;t8 of speech. The 
following sentence is faulty in this respect 

" It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding noun, which is treagures, and this would convert Uie whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

"It is foDy to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, against which nothing can protect us but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father.*' 



XXX. 



UNITY. 

The unity of a sentence implies its oneneu* The sentence 
may consist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generallv ui every sentence some person or thing which is the 
governing word. I'his shomd be conthiued so if possible from the begin 
ning to the end. 

Another direction or rule to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentencea 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of pa- 
rentheses in the middle of it. 
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In geneiml tlieir effect is extrem^ bod, being a perplexed method of 
dbpoeittg of some thonght, which a writer has not art enough to introdnce 
in Its proper place. 

The fourth role for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
'perfect dose. 

In conformity with Ibe first rule stated above, it may be obsenred, that 
if there are a number of nominatiTos, or subjects which cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts oonstracted in independent 
sentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated should be applied, 
the following extract is presented from " The Quarterly Review." 

** The youth who had found the oavem, and had kept the secret to him 
self, loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her 
to trust herself to him.*' In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word youth is the governing word, and the pronoun he, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion and. But the writer continues, ** They got into a canoe ; the plaice of 
her retreat was described to her <m the way to it, — these women swim Uke 
mermaids, — she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
roof hung with stalactites." 

Here, every one of the rules of unity is vblated. The nominative is 
changed six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their ^tting into a canoe, — the description of the jplace of her 
retreat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments 6{ its roof, are 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, ** These women swim 
like mermaids," is properiy a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the clause, ^ the roof hung with stalactitos," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect close. The same ideas intended to be 
convened, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the laws 
of umty. 

" ^ they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
eouM swim like a mermaid, and according^v diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacious apartment of about nf ty feet in each of its dimen 
sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
particii>le instead of the verb. Thus: " The stove stands on a platform 
which is raised six inches and extends the whole length of the room." 
This sentence is better exi»essed thus: "The stove stands on a platform, 
six inches in height, and extending the whole lengUi of the room." 
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Yvvr 

^^ J*- ^^ »- 

OF THE STBENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requiske of a perfect sentence is ttrength. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the seyeral words 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and giye eyeiy word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

• To ihe pfodaotion of this effqet, penpieiiity and itiuty are absoliitely 
i^ecessarj; but more is requisite. For, a sentence may be dear; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite nnit^ ; and yet, by some unfaTora 
ble circumstance in the structure, it may fall in that strength or liyelinesa 
ef mipression, which a more happy collocation would produce. 

The^^ rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take fixxm il 
^ redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

** Called to the exercise of Hie supreme ocmmand, he exerted his author- 
ity with moderation,'* &c., than " Being called to the exercise,*' &c. 

* It 18 a most useful ezerdse, on reviewing what we haye written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a &Bt draught Care must be 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be cleared ci superfluous words, so also must they 
be of sup0:^uous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish Unguage says, 

" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy (m4 
gfreadiddight over tk§ /offdtiet,** 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first 

The ttconi rule for promoting the streittth of a sentence is, pay partie- 
alar attention to the use of copulatives, rdatives, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The sepanMaoA of a preposition horn the noun wludi it govens, is to 
beavoidea. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accom 
penied by, the advantages of virtue." , 

It would be better to say, 
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** Though firtoe bonowi no tssistenoe from fh« adyantagM of fortime, it 
may often be accompanied bj them.** Or, ** Tlioiid^ Timie may often be 
accompanied by the adyanta^ of foitime, it borrows no asBiatanoe firom 
them.*' 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by am vmeoessary mnlti 
jdication of relative and demonstrntiye participles. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relatiye pronovn may 
be omitted; bat in ccMnpositions of a sexioos, or di«nfied ki^ it riiovild 
always be inserted. Tbua we may say, in familiar Tangnage, 



u^ 



^He bnmght the books I requested.** 

But in digniSed disconrse, the pronom wtJdi ahoidd be inserted. 

^ He brought the books which I leqnested.*' 

With i^egsrd to the eonjnnctioii and, it should net be imneeessanly re 
]^atod. Whenever, hoiwever, we wish objects to appear aft distinct noni 
each other as possible, the and may be repeatod; thns, 

^ Such a man may fall a victim to power, but tmth. and reason, anA 
Iberty, wo«ld faU with him.** 

[N. a. In such cases, the comma must jHfecede each repetition of th« 
conjunction and.} 

The third mle for promoting strength is, Aspoee of die principid word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where they will make the most 
striking impression. 

in genend, Ae inlportaot wof<dB are placed at liie beginning of ft Hta- 
tence. Sometimes, nowever, when we propose giving weight to a sen* 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a Uttle, ana then bfii^ it ont 
fully at the dose. Thns, 

ft 

*^ On whateyer side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
is his wonderful invention.*' 

The >S>in^ role for promotitig ^ stieiigth of n sentence is, make the 
members of them go on risong in importance one abeire another. Thii 
kind of arrangement is called a dimax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
sentence consists of two member8,.the. longer shimld in general be the 
concluding oiie. linns, the followinj? sentence admits two arrangements^ 
of which the latter is the better, for ue reasons stated above. 

*< We flatter ourselves with the bdief that i^e have fMSakeH our passions 
when they haye forsaken us." 

** When our passions have fbrsifctti us, we flatter oanelfee witb the be 
Kef that we have forsaken them.** 

The J^ mle fbr coostmetuig sentences iritfi strength is, ayoid con* 
eluding ttiem with an adyerb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
ical, this mle may be ^regarded; as in the following sentence, and 
•then like it, in which they present an 
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" In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in tbdr adver- 
sity, alwa>!f»y* 

Sot when Aese hiferior parts of speedi tan tnlwdnced as etfonmBtan- 
ces, or as qnalxfications of more important ivoida» ther ahoald always he 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the period. Thus^it is mnch 
better to say, 

** ATsriee is a crime of vkieh wise men are often ffoilty/' than to say, 
' Ayarioe is a crime whic^ wise men are often guilty of.'* 

This latter fonn is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase whidi expresses a cireum 
«taaoe coily, cannot, without great inelegance, oondude a sentence. 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this : 
In the members of it, where two things are compared or contrasted ; 
where ^ther resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem- 
blance in the language and construction ought to be obsenred. •/ 

The following passage beautifully exempufies this rule : 

<< Homer was the greater eenius : Yiral the better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in the ouer the won. Homer hnrriee as with a com 
mending impetuosity j Virgil leads us with an attractiTe majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful maniifi* 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden orer n o w ; 
Viivil, like a river in Its banks, with a constant stream* When we look up 
on tneir machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattenng lightnings, and firing the heavens. Viigil, like the 
same power in his Denevolenee, counselling with the gods, laying plans £» 
empires, and ordering his whole creation.** 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced widi propriety asd aot too 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But if such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it betmys into • dSsMreeaUe uniformity, 
and produces a rqznlar jinglo in the period, whk£ tirei tiio aafs and 
plainly discovers anectation. 



xxxn. 

OF THE HABM0N7 OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a qualitj uracil inferior to sense ; yet it most not 
be disregarded. Pleasii^ ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind bj han^ aad dis* 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of CUamesSf 
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Vhiiyy and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express ihn 
qualit J of Harmony. 

The ndet of hsnnonj relate to tlis choice of ivordsi their airange 
ment) the order and disposition <^ the members, and the cadence or close 
ai sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectnally, we mnst avoid the use of 
such words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of whidi are not easily, and Aerefore not dosely nnitod ; as, 
unsuccettfidnesSf tarongJuadednua, tauUrkearttdnest. S. Such aa have the 
syllables which immediately follow the accented 8yUiU>le crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce; as, quatiotUess, chromdert, amvmt- 
ieten, 3. Such as have too many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily, cumrily^ stimman^, pertmpl o rineu. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, Aomy, n?/%, lovolHy, 
Jarriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 
■f 

Though attention to the words and members, and the dose 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a. 
sentence always loses more in point of weight tlian it can 
gain by such additi<His to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion-. 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and ofiends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close ofa sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of tibe rule. 

" Virtue, diligence, and industry. Joined with good temper and prudence, 
are prosperous In generaL" It would be better thus: ** virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with ^oo4 temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest roan to prosperity." 

' An aathor, (peaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

" It is a mvstery which we firmly believe the truth of, .and humbly adore 
the depth of.*' Mow much better would it have been with this transposi 
tion : "It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth 
of which we humbly adore.*^ 
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In the harmony of periods two things are to he considered. Urs^ 
-aj^reeahle soand or modulation in general, without any particular expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressiye of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and ar- 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of Towels and cooiollaats, without too many harsh conso 
naats, or too many open vowels in succession. liOng words are generally 
more pleasins to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whi^ are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an intermixture of them ; such as, ddight^ amuse, vdocity, cderily, beoMti" 
fid, inqtetuonty. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well cnosen and hoimonions ^ yet if they be unskilfully arranged, 
its music la entirely lost 

There are two tMngs on which the music of a sentelice 
principally depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several memben of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

Furst, the distribntaon of the several members should be carefully re- 

Sardedr Whatever is easy to the oigans of speech, is always grateful to 
le ear. While a period advances, tne termination of each member forms 
; a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The only important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ^ 
pression. A musical dose in our language seems in general to require 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long sjpllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary , particular^ rftro&pect, 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent t. 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a hi^er kind 
than mere agreeableness io the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employed in describing it \^See 
OnamcaopoBi€u] 

9* 
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The socrads of words may be employed lor repfesentioi^ liuee dasset 
jf objects ; first, other sonnds ; eeoondlj, motions ; and thirdly, the emo- 
tioiis and passions of die mind. 

In most languages, the names of many paiticalar oomids ace so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds ^viuch they sig[nify. Instances 
of diis kind will be found under the title of Onomatopcsia, on page 104. 
The following eactmcts from Milton^ Pacadise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so hsppily ananged, that the sound 
seems almost an echo to the aense. The inX repmenls Ifao opening ^ 
the gates of Hell: 

*^ On a sudden open fly^ 
WHh impetuous leooll, and jarxing sounds 
The inAffnal doon, and oa tbair JuagssffEiita 
Harsh thunder.'* \ 

The leoondTepiesciits the <9eniB|g of the gatos of Beaten 

" Hearen opens wide 
Her erer^uring gates, hannonlotts somd • 
On golden hmgea tnming.*' 

The sound of words, in ttie seoond plaoe^ is iief{Beiitly emplognd to 
imitate motion. 

Long syllables natnraHy excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives Ae impnssion of apaiSL motion. Instances of 
both these wm be found under the title of Onomatopcaia, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

The third aetof objects, wludi the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. TbTis, wnen 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, ace described, the language should 
nm in smooth, liquidand flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

^ But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Oheerfblness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung; 

Her buskins pemmed with morning dew, J 

Blew an inspndnff air that dale and thicket rang I 1 

The hunter's calj^ to Fawn and Dryad knOwn. * 

The oak crowned sisters, and tbeir chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylyao boys were seen 
Peepingfrom forth theur alleys green ; 
Brown £xerci8e rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear." 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are natmnQy connected with dew 
neasure and long words. Thus : 

** in those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heayenly pensiTe contemplation dwells," fto. 
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Thioi]£^ glades and gLooms the mingled meaanre stole. * 

Exercuei, 

Tlifl stoAent may omrect ilie following senftenees : 

Wcad of Unihi, 

The successor dBeaxj the Sepond was his soaXVands the Second, the 
irst husband of Muy, anerwards Queen of Soots, who died after a veiga 
of one year, and was sncceeded.by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy onl^ ten years old, who had for his goardiaa Catharine de MedicMii 
an ambitions aiod nnppnpipled woman. 

Waifi of Pur&y. 

Tbd gardens were YfAd of simplicity and elj^gaace, vid eadiiMted much 
that was glanng and biaa^ 

iFFoat of Pmprk^. 

He was yeiy dexterons in smelling oat the Tiews and desigiu of othen. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language have chiefly 
midtiplled abiSuses Imd absurdities. 

Wcm$ of Prepmotk 

There can be no .r^galarlty or order in the life and oondact of tiiat 
man who doea not |^ md all^t a 4ne share d his time to retirement 
and reflectLoa. 

Wifnt of CbarfU88. 

lliere Is a camm jhi llie ifdand of Hiooaaga wfaidi e^ 
t>y diVf Qg into tiiis 



Want of Strength, 

The combatants enoonntered ea<:h other wiHi snch rage, that, beine 
eaeer only to assail, and thonghtless of maldng any defence, they both 
feu dead upon the fleld together. 

Want of Bimnmff* 

By the means of society, onr wants come to be snppUed, and onr lives 
are rendered comfortable, as well as onr capacities emarged, and onr vir • 
toons affections caJUedfortiilntd their proper exercise, t 



* The teacher or stadent who wishes for exercises nnder the heads of 
Clearness, TTnity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good collecticn of 
them in Murrav^s Exercises, an appendaes to his large Qrammar ; or an 
abridjgement of them in Parker and Fo:rs Grammar, Fart 3d in the ap^ 
pendix. 

t The stndent who wishes a larger collection of exercises nnder the heada 
abovementioned, will find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar. Part 3d^ 
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SOUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 



** *Tli not enoni^ no hmhiMM ghrei olTcBoe, 
The tonnd most Mem an echo of Am mium. ** 

ONaKATOPCBIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 

! Thus the words huzz^ crackiej crathy ftoWy ratdey rooTj hisSy 
whistUy are evidentlj formed to imitate the sounds themselves 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by Ihat object; as, wavBy eudboo, whip- 

' poorwiUy whisper^ hum. 

It is esteemed a great beauty in writing when the woEds selected ffw 
the expression of an idea, conyej, by their sound, some resemblance to 
the subject which they express, as in the following lines : 

* 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that dickea behind the door. * 

Of a similar character, and nearly^ of equal merit, are those sentences 
. or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense whidi 
" ihey are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beantiiiilly ex- 
presses the reluctant feehng to which he alludes in theiast Terse of the 
following stanza : 

'* For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e*er resigned, 
' I^ft me warm precincts ofthe cbemul day. 

Nor cast one /on^T^, /»n£r«t9i|^ look behind I '' 

And P(n)e, in his ** Essays on Criticism " in a manner, thouffh different, 
. yet scarcely less expressiye, gives a veriMl representation of his idea, br 
the selection of his terms, in the following lines : 

" These, equal syllables alone require, 
Though o/i the ear the open vowels tire. 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical stu 
dent those pecnliariy graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describes 
the galloping of a horse : 

<* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum." 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster: 

*' Monstrum horrendum in forma ingens cui lumen ademptum." 
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WhUe expletiyes fheir feeble aid dio join. 
And tmi tow f cords oft eretp in one dull fins J* 

** A needless AleAmdrine ends, the song, 
2%at, like a wounded snake, dmgs its slow length along.* 

** Soft is Hie strain^ when Zephyr eently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoomer numbers ftows^ 
But when lond surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse^ rou^h verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax stnves some roclL*s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Oamilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending oom, and skims along the main." 

As an exercise in OnomatopoBiA, the student maj select such words 
i8 he can recall in which the sound bean a resemblance to tibe signifie»- 
tion. 



-^ ^ ^ ' V • 

DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DOTEBENCE. 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire dear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences whereyer they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
"Written upon it 

A defiiiition, as described by logicians, consiBts of two parts, which they 
call the genus and ^e difference. The genus is the name of the daas to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
by which the xndiTidnsd thing to be defined is distinguished from other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
word justice, we may commence by saying, " Justice is that virtue whidi 
induces us to give every one his due.** Here, virtue is the doss to which 
the object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to Hon" 
esfyy another qu^ity of the same dass, as well as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every one his due." Something 
more, therefore, must be added to our definition, by which ji<^e may be 
distinguished from honesty y And this something more^ in whatever form' it 
may he presented, will be tiie difference whidi excludes honesty from the 
same definition. < 
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. -JUBTiClfi* 

Justice is that yirtae which induces tis to give to eyery one 
his dae. It requires us not . qdLj to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem every one ac - 
cording to his merits giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every faulty how great soever the temptation that 
leads. to it. 

It will easily be seen from this definition in what Hie diffkrenee hta^ 
which exdndes honesty from the definitioii. Honesty, it is tme, requires 
that we should render to every one his dne. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming ox every one aocording to nis merits giving 
eredit for talents and virtaes, * &c. 

; A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, that is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

jExetmple 2d. 

A SwaUow, 

1. A swallow is an animal. — 1%is definition is not oorraet^ beeanse it 
will apply also to a horse, or- a oow,'0r a dog, or a cat, as well as tO' a 
•wallow. 

2. A swallow is a b|rd.— So also is.an eagle, or a goose,. and therefore 
this definition is not snfficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs.— ^ And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not snfficiently exdnsive. 

4. A swaflow is an aiiimal>1iiat has two legs, and W]]ig8.«*H>:AAd: so is a 
hot ; and thei^efore this definition is fanlty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, ttat has. wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a fin-ked tail, and large month, and ex- 
ceeding all other birds in Iheinntiring raptd%« of its ^ht and en^ntions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and &e lower parts of a lisfat, chestnut 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attadies its nest to me rafters in 
bams. 

This definition contiahis the cfi^^Hrenoe^as well as the class, and may 
therefore be consider^ as efficiently coirect for omr |H«aent purpose, t 

* See 8ynm»tfmu^ page 40. 

t See Parker and Fox's Grammar, Part m., No. 387. 
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BxampU 8dL 

The term dantH is prppeiiy implied to that only iviiicli always has ex- 
sted and always will exist It imjplies vaiSiotd begimung and wOhout end. 

This definition excludes the application of the term cfemo/ from every 
Jiing that erer had a beginning, as well as from that which wiU eyer have 
an end. The dreomstance of having no beammngiB the specific difference 
between the terms denial and ii\fime, b^fimie^ endless, unceasing, &c^ 
imply only without end. 

After explaining the meanings or giving the definitiQa of 
the terms in this exercise, the student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

JSSzercises. 

Give a definition to the following words, and point oat the distmction 
or difference between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

Equity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excdlenoe. Histoiy. 

ABoXogj, Activity. Astrology. 

Comparison. To Disobey. Literature. 

Judgment Tautology. Science. 

« BeasonJng. Narration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specaAc ob* 
jects. Bhetoric teaches how to ercpress an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar ad^esses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagLoation*; logic, to the judg- 
ment Rhetoric selects ^e materials; grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence mi^ 
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be grammaticaUj correct, but rhetorically incorrect, as in the 
following extract : 

<' To take amu against a tea of troubles, and, by opposing, 
end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man dad in armor Xo fight waier^ is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric. So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logicfd principles. Thus, ^ All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men." 

ThtahideniniaifAinothedutuiakmhetwtm 

Quack and charlatan. 

iJ^jectoTi specalator, and economist 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant} prosing, pontanicaL 

The word kbaxjlf as applied to politidaiis, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; Ist, when assumed oj themselves ;' Sdlj, when implied to tbem hj 
their adTcrsaries. 

The different senses in which the word independeriee is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Mcamph, 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged io 
receive laws or magistrtft^ from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent ,of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with ai^y 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet ^ independenL" 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a desppt 
contradict its claim to be considered an independent nation. 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation^ 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to dome foreign power. A ^subjeQt province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or die consent 
of the government to which it was subject 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no dtum to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

analogy/ 

f 

Analogy, as defined by Jolmson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or efiects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely dififerent. Thus, learning is said to enUghten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the-eyct , 
enabling it to disooyer what was hidden before.* 

Example, 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fiur, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
efiects. Many of the beauties of poetiy arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
fight, life and the ocean, evening and old ^e, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual simUitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioned, analogy has after it the prepositions to or with: when boUi the things 
. are mentioned after analogVi the preposition between is used. — Johnson, 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also, 

in the foUowing extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 

an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 

of a bird. 

** Thou lookeflt on the waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and monnt aloft in air,^ &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ' singsong,^ 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXYL 

FIGUBATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure^ in the science of language^ is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, ^r an etymological figure. [See JSlinon, Sre."] 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is cidled a 
sjrntactical figure. [>&« JEnaltage, Hyperhaton^ Pleoncum, Src."] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [^See 
JSropey Metaphor,'] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* Holmes's ^ Bhetoric " ennmerates a list of two hundred and fifty figoras 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. Tlie work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit m a voeaiuUury. 
His cautions with regard to the use of ^ffnres are so characteristic, that they 
may afford some amusement, if not edification to the student. The follow 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

*' The faults of Tropes are nine : 

1 9 8 4 ff 

'' Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swollen, fetched far, 

7 8 9 

111 representing, forced, low, lewd, bewara." 
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Many words tliat are used in common disGonrse have two significationfl 
or rather significations of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figaratiye signification. 

A woid is said to he used Uteraily or to haye its literal signifieatioa 
when it is used in a manner, which is aathoiiied hy the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the laogaage in which it is 
found. 

^ A word is nsed figarativel j, when though it retains its nsnal significa- 
tion it is applied in a manner different nom its common application. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an amaud, we use the word head in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, month, ears, &c. But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the highest or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is tunud from its literal meaning to a fignratiye signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rtieiorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion fix>m a Greek word, which signifies a turning. So also, ** The dawn,** 
{>roperly means the eoarUat part of the morning, or of the day ; and " <m- 
ight " expresses the dou or tatter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these woi^ are used to express the earUest and latett parts of other snb- 
iects. Thua, ** the dawn of bliss," expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss ; and, ** the twUight of our woes^ is used to signify me 
close or termination of sorrow. ** The morning of our joy,** implies the 
earliest |>eriod of our enjoyment " The eve of his departure," implies 
ttie latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is,— 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is thereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and esroressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.* 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, which so 
nearly resemble tropeSy that tiie difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a transferring from one 
•ubject to another. As nsed in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of the 



* And the faults of figures are six : 

19 8 

" Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spim, 

4 ft D 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!!) 

** BAetorie made Easy, by John Holmes, London, 1755." 

* The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this subject, is 
referred to Newman*s Rhetoric, chap. 3d. 
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It 

appUcation of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, or dara of 
objects, to another, fonnded upon some similaritj, analogy, or resem- 
blance.''^ ^ 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
word. Thus: The soldiers were lions in the comhat: The 
soldiers fought like lions. [^See ComparisanJ] 

A trope is the mere change, or taming, of a word from its original sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say. The cloudajbretdl rain, we have a trope in the word firtUiL 
If the sentence be read, ^e doads foreshow rain, uie figore disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the dififereni^ 
between plain and figurative language : 

HxampleB. 

jPigurative. She had been the pnpil of the village pastor. 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plain. She had been the pupil of the village clergyman^ 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

FiguraHve. Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Pkdn. Man ! thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

MgurcUive. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely iii 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative. A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer 

where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 

' but even that will soon refuse to bear us record : Time's 

effacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 

it smooth. 

Plain. A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and &e day 

« " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from, the proper and natnrall 
meaning to that which is not proper, andyet agreeth therennto by some 
likenesse that appeareth to be into it*'— Tftw^n — The Arte of Shetorigue, 
p. 175. 

10* 
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of onr death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken^ and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

It will readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, ^ She had been the pupil of die 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock,** the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd; $i coxigregation and 
a flock of sheep,, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young Iambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student lo 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts lire selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it wUl be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

£hctr€Kts* 

The meek-eyed mom appean, mother of dews. 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is the face of this tall pQe, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity I 

Youth is not rich in time ; it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds; they can telL 



Enter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a bahn 
To thy sick heart 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin win^, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them mto life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night 's destructive to the hue 
Q{ every flower mat blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand in eyil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost 

The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
IM^ soul is sick with every dav*s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The snperb lotus was holding up his cup to the stm. as if for a foil 
draught of his light 

Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis dedced wi& every hae 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark olcrads 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



xxxvn. 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

The following Examples present instances of plain Ian- 
gaage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

Jlhcamples.* 

Plain, It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
JEKgurative, 'T was eve: — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain. Showery April. 
Figurative, Tear-dropping April. 

* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style In plain 
and figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative. The giant trees leaned back from the enooim- 
tering breeze. 

Plain, The thunder is echoed from the ti>ps of the moan* 
tains. 

Figwrcdive, From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative. The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek aU bloom. 
Laughing the clouds awaj with playful scorn. 

Plain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative, Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Tonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative, The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

PUdn. If pleasant looks wiU not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine. 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modem date write for money, not for 
fame. 

Figurative, 'T is but to snip his locks they Cmodem authors) 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figurative language requires 
^e exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep* 
tiou in ti*acing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
(bunded. Aii exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
I cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 



XXXVIII. 

RULES OP METAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, in 
relation to metaphors : 

"First They most be saited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
Bomerons, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We must neither attempt ^ 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to itj nor, on the contrary, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetrv, which would be 
tmnatural in prose ; some are graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Fij^nres are the dress of sentiment ; 
ihey soould, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second rtde respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
pr dirty ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
iis enhghten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civU transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear and striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
^ey perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
guage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In the Jifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same ODJect This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
greatest abuses of the figure. Shakspeare^s expression, for example. 
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** To take carmt asainst a sea of tioables," makes amost mmataral mtSkiy, 
and enthfely^ oonroands the imagination.* 

In examming the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rale to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how the parts agree, and what kind of 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Heta|>hoT8, in the tixth place, should not be crowded toffetfaer on Uie 
same object Though each of them be distinct, yet if they he heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the figure, 
is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute drcumstanoes, an o/Ze- 
gory is produeed, instead of a metap^r; the reader is wearied, and the 
disoonrse becomes obscured. This is tenned, stzaining a metaphor. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OR PERSONIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the ekan^ of things to 
persons, A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, bj which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence*, as 
constituting the very l^e and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. Ths will easily be seen by the following example : 

** The brilliant sun is rishig in the east." 

How tame and spiritless is this line, compared with the maimer in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus : 

^ But ]^onder comes the powerful King <^ Day, 
Rejoicing ui the east.** t 



*■ Mr. Steele, in his ^^ Frosodia Rationali8f^* has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from this inconsistent metaphor, by tiie suggestion, that it was 
originally written, " To take arms ^inst assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptation, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
tnre, remariLable alike for beauty of colorinfj^ ctignity of appearance, and 
sublimity of conception, is scarcely equaJled m any other language. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, sajs Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to detenuine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when aome of the propertiea of living creatores are as- 
cribed to inanimate objects j the secdnd, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting like such as have hfe; and the third, when tiiej are ex* 
hibited as speaking to ns, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this fignre, which consists in OKribing ft> 
tnammate oMects some of the qualities of Umng creatures^ raises the style so 
UtUe, that the homblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a crud disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a de^jee of personification, diat it 
mi^t, perhaps, be properly classed with sunple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this fignre is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as acting like those that have Hfe. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the Bkill of the poet, and the magnificence 
of tb« design, it is first presented in plain language : 

" Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as it 
is passing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
subsistence. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, ih» dew and 
tiie storm, influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year.** 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has fbrmtd tha following 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the vamo (see 
Onomatopoeia) of *^ Parent of Seasons : " 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precedJB, 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain^ 
Annual, alon^ the bright ecliptic road. 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, cuncled say, 
With all the various tnbes of Ibodful earth. 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming car, 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in spn^tly dance 
Haimonious knit, the rosy-flngered uours, ^ 

The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Bains, 
Of bloom ethereal, the lieht-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, with lavish hand. 
Shower every beautjr, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 
From land to land is flushed the vemaf year. ' 



jt 
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ExampU. 

** The offended I^lw draws the sword from its scabbard, in TengMiioe 
agamst the murderer.'' 

Here the law is beautifully personified, as reaching forth its hand ta 
give OS a sword for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personifications of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, 
indeed, the life and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the use ofthis figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as KMoikxnrf lo t», or 
listening when toe addreu them. This is the boldest of all roetoricu figures ; 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never he at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise 1 thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, ./Erst, 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be continued when the fecung begins to subside. 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper ^nre in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be persomfied. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he -wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the student t6 
designate: 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

Uncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower I thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



* No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more proper 
ocension, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidaea 
firuit: 

" So Baying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
" Enrth felt the wound ; and nature, from her scat, 
" Si phi up, thnmgli all her works, gave signs of woo, 
«*7hatiill was loRt" 
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Sweet scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. 

The meek-eyed Mom appearSi mother of dews. 

Yomig Bay pours in apace, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

I Oh 1 there is a charm, that momine has, 

*that gives the brow of age a smac^ of yonth 

And makes the lip of youth breathe peimmes exqtiisita 

The breath of nieht 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower uat blows. 

No tan, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder-in fury to kill. 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breatli of heaven hath blown its spirit out| 

Aad strofwed repentant ashes on his head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o'er him the leaves of the fbivst, 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest, 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his breast 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her /ace; a thousand innocent shames 
1th. angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let feme, that all hunt after in their Uvea, 
lave registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath mav bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his scythe^s keen edge, 
And make ns heirs <^ all eternity. * 

- - - ■ ■ — ■ - 

^ Any volume of poetrr wiU furnish exercises of this kind to the student, 
lenderinff it unnecessanr to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
objects, thinjEEB remarkable for power, greatness, or suUimity, are represented 
as fnaUs, Tnings beautiftd, amiable, or proliflo, or spoken of as receivers 
and eontainers, are represented Ba females. 

11 
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XL. 

SIMILE, OR COlttPARISON.* 

* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of which we speak, 
to another subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs fix)m comparison, in wMch the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, t But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species. % 



* Eveiy simile is more or less a comparison j-^hnt every eon^foftson iB 
not a simile ; the latter compares things only as far as they are alike ; but 
the former extends to those things which are different In this manner 
there may be a comparison between large things and small, although there 
can be no ^od simtle. 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to th^ ^nudity ; the latter to the mumtity. Comparison i^ between 
more and less ; sunilitude is between go<M and ioA* '^ ttaunibal hvng like 
a tempest on the decKvities of tha. Alps " — is » likeness by simiUhtde, * 
" The sublimity of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of -Homer, as much 
as thunder is louder than a whisper" — is a likeness by comparison.— X 
Q, Adams^ Lee. 9. 

X The simile, or comparison, may be considered as differing in form onlv 
from a Metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the comparison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
the more frequent and the more striking, becauee the more remote and va- . 
like in themselves any two objects are, the more is the mind imji^nMsed and 
gratified by the perception of some point in which they agrM. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the Emblem ; the litocal mean- 
ing of which is, " something inserted tn the body of another ; ^ but the word 
is used to express " a picture, representing one thing to the eye, and another 
to tibe understanding: " or, a ][)ainting, or representation, intended to hold - 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a boMnce is an emblem 
o{ fustice; a croton is the emblem of royalty ; a sceptre, of power or sove 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking glasa^ which shows spots, 
without ma^ifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show ui 
our faults without exaggeratidn. A torch, reversed and e^irisg, -^ith thit 
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All commnsonS) says Dr. Blair, maj be redaced under two 
heads, explaining^ and embellishing. But embellishing com« 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Resemblance, it has been observed, is the foundAtion of this figarcL 
bat resemblance must not be taken in too strict a sense for actual suniu 
tade. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
thoiu;h they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ampfe, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says : 

" The mnsic of Carryl, like the memory of joys that are past, was pl^u 
anl and mournful to the souL" 

This is happy and delicate; yet no kind of music bears any actual 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be introduced on all occasions. As they ara 
the language of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the miost of passion or stronc; 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed wi£ 
moderation ; but in prose much more so. 

The following rules are laid down bv Dr. Blair in the use of com* 
porisons: 

In ihe^rs^, they must not be drawn from things which hate too near and 
obvious a resemblance of the object with which they are compared ; for 
the pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from tiie 
discovery of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at nrat sight expect, a resemblance. 

In the second place, as comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less oujght thoy to be founded on those which are too 
faint and distant. These, instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre 
hend them, and throw no light upon the subject 

In the third place, the object from whicn a comparison is drawn oug^t 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few peoi>le can have a 
dear idea* Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 

Srofession, are acquainted, produce not their proper effect They should h& 
rawn from those illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or can strongly eonceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 

should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; 

whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 

' ibre. except in burlesque wntincs, or where an object is meant to be de- 

graaed, mean ideas should never oe presented. 



motto, ** My nomrishment is my bane," is an emblem of the improper ustf 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by ushig them improperly, of 
too freely, we subvert the design for which they were at first intended. 

" The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love gives honor ; — love gives shame." 

Quariss' Book o/EmBlems. 

Emblems are firequently the foundations of both Simile and Compariioiv 
Analogy 1» th« foundation of the three. 
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1. Wit and humor are like those Toiadle essencfcy which, 
f b^g too delicate to bear the opea air, evaporate ahoost a9 
^ Boon as they are exposed to it 



2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed. 
Till mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, dhine with azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

& And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

A» Then marked they dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chiefltains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

S* She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in tliOQght» 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
tShe sat, like Patience on a monument^ 
SmUiug at Grief. 

«. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong 
Tet lovely in your strength as is the li^t 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister^s voice reproved 
That I wilh stem delights should e'er have been so mored. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
allowing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine eneigiea 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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9* I never tempted her with word too lar^ ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and comelj love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come homo to iDOst. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those wltteh faave just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that faftvie 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of k 
is seldom known until it is lost 

Let the student compare a m^ of integrity irlth a rock.; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance^ 
Compare Life, with the Ocean* 

" Adversity, with a storm. 

*' Affluence, with a fountain. 

^ Ihe life of man with^he leaves oia tte lre«* 

^ Death with the falling of the leaf. 

" Youth, with Spring. 

* Manhood, with Summer. 
** Old age, with Autumn* 
^ Death, with Winter. 

^ The reflection of light from Che 'water, Willi ^tn 

sparkling of the diamond. 
^ Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged^ with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 

* The style of two writers ; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 
the concave speculum, concentrating the r^ys 
to a focus. 

* Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 



XLL 
ANTITHESIS. 



Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
on the contrast or opposition of two objects. By contraat. 
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objects opposed to each other appear m a stronger light, and 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like coint>arisons, mast be subjected to some rules. The^ 
must take place between things of the same species. Substantives, attn 
bntes, qualities, Acuities of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with virtues, fig- 
ures with fienres, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be stiudng opposition. • 

Antithesis nu^Les the most brilUant appearance in the delineadon of 
eharacters, particularlv in history. The historian, in the performance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportunity for displaying^ his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of disting^uishing moso 
nice shades by which virtues and vices ran into one another. B is by 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and aatithesu 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge- 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative wnting. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descriptions or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a quality, as follows : 

**I can command the lightnings, — and am dust." 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pm or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.*" * 

JSxamples. 

1. Behold my servants shall eat, but je shall be hungry ; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servants shall refotcey but ye shall be ashamed, 

2. Jteliffian and Superstitian, contrasted, 

Beligion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 



♦ The author of Lacon very justly remarks : " To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eight 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world, it is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of tJie greatest 
beauty, and sometimes of the greatest sublLni^." 
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Discontent, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The foimer invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the huiuan race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of miseiy and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
the mortification of every sense of pleasure, and tne everlasting 
exercise of sighs and tears. 

8. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Ejiowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encuml)er whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledges is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man ; a 
corrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm yoa 
have done ; when they censure you, what good. 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather timn the man. 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And e'en in penajice planning sins anew. 
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The student may now write a list of sabjects in pairs, 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one or 
more of them accordingly. 



XLH. 

PAKALLKL. 

A parallel, considered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued through 
many particulars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individual dietinction. 

Example Itt, 

FABALLEL BETWEaaN I»OPB AND DETDEN. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Bryden, whom, when- 
ever an opportunity was presented, he praised through his whole life 
with unTaried liberality ; and perhaps his character may- receive some 
Olnstration if he be compared witli his master. 

Integrity of nnderstanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Bryden than to iPope. The rectitude of Dryden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all &e judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no time in strog^es to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend T^at he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very litde consideration ; when occasion or necessity caUed 
upon Mm, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ^cted it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court tiste candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with, minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he kept 
his pieces yeoy long in his hands, while he considered imd reconsidered 
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(hetti. The only poems which cap be supix>sed to have beea written with 
8aoh regard to we times as might hasten their publication, were the two 
satires of Thirty-eight ; of whieh Dodsley told me, that they were brou^t 
to him by the aawor, that they might be fairly copied. " Every line," 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a clean transcript, 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every Une 
Mrritten twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it from 
some of its imperfections; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding deamess, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Bryden ; but Bidden certainly wanted the diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must he allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a laiger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive drcumferenoe of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in ixis loeal manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by compr^ensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry wail 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but'Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The st^le of Dirden is 
capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and umform. Dryden 
obeys the motions of liis own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Diyden is sometimes yehament and rapid, Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's fiage is a natural fields 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the yaried exubenmce of abun- 
dant vegetation ; Pope*s is a yelvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; tliat quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; (hat energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be in^rred, that of this 
poetical vigpr Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope j and even of 
Dnrden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden's performances were always hasty, either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at (all, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply liis images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance mio:ht supply. If the fiights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope continues lonprer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dirden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never fidls be- 
low it. Dryden is read with freoucnt astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight. 
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This panllel will, I hope, where it is well considered, be fotmd Just 
and if tne reader should saspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inqoiry may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
mv determination. 

* * • 

JSxcttnpie 2(L 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAT AND HAMILTON. 

^ It were, indeed, a bold task to ventnre to draw into comparison the rela 
tive meriti of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
•—a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to venture 
on opening it. They were undoubtedly par 7io6tle fraJtrwm^ and yet not 
twin brothers, — parts sed impam^ — like, but unlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the superi 
Ority ? yet was that attachment, though equal in decree, far different in 
kind; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jay a principle ; with Hamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
patriotism was the paramonnt law, with Jay, a law $nb graviori lege* 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused oour 
■ge of a Ikm, Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
fa>n*s ooiuage would have been that of a soldier, Jay's, that of a Cnristiau. 
Of the latter it might be truly said : 

** Con8cI«ncB made hfan flrm, 
Hiat boon companion, who her strong breaatplata 
BttcklQB on blm, that fears no ffuUt within, 
And bids blm on, and fear not. " 

In intellectnal power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
M in all the splendid and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
Ion was greatly, not to say immeasurably, Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty, in the government of otliers, and still 




Hamilton had genius, Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener 
ous^ and Jay foriudge, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 

Suite sure that it should not For, when we come to examine and compare 
leur relative course, and its bearing on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to ^ as far beyond liis practical share in it. 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a generation, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In 
fidelity to their country, both were pure to their heart's core \ yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, stand out in equally 
itriJdng but much more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
it a completeneu of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the perfection 
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«f an epic poem, wifb its beginning of promise, its hetoio middle, and its 
peaceful end, and partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold stateliness 
noble, however, still, and glorious, and evei; pointing, as such poem does, to 
the stars. Sic itnr ad astra. The life of Hamilton, on the o^er band, 
broken and fragmentary, begun in the darkness of romantic interest, ran 
ning on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the tiieme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; tmtt of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailties, 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay*s name was faultless, and 
his course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we .trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was' not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dying 
bed; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day and 
hour of his( life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that he was 
nurtured, -i- ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, with the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy^ the lesson is given " with pity and. in fear.^' Not so with tiiat of 
Jay; with him we wa& fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chbis 
TiAN as well aa a patsiot. 



Exercises. 

A Parallel between the Old and New Testament 

„ between the writings of St. Paul and St John. 
ft The character of Napoleon and of Washington. 
„ liord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
^ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
„ The invention of the art of printing with-the discovery of 
the application of s'team to mechanical purposes. 



xLm. 

AmEGORT. 
AUegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is exr 

♦ Dr. Blair says, " An allegory is a continued metaphor ; as it is the 
representation of one thing bv another tliat resembles it." And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circuip 
stances, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor.'* 
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pressed, and another is understood. The aaiJogy is intended 
to be so obvious, that the reader cannot miss the a{^iication ; 
bu^ he is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this leason, cfaieflj emplojed when a writer desires to oom- 
nmiicate some important intelligence or advioe; bat is not pennitted, or 
does not wirib, to deUver it in plain terms. It is also nsed for ornament, 
or to oonyer instniction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the 
vnderstandmg, bygiying the reader the appeannoe of iDstmcting himself. 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or* 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing it 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Mxample 1«<. * 

PATIENCE, JkK ALLEOOST. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Gentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was a^rwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her charact^ shone f<Hih ; for, while her unde. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother'af 
side,) named Meekness, and ^ seemed to imbibe many of 

* This allegory was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
eharge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but 'Must m her teens," has certunly sustained the figure 
throughout in excellent " k&^ing" 




** The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and ' The 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To these may oe added a very recent little wok of Charles Diokens. on 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol," which cannot be too highly commendea for 
the moral lesson which it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent lady. She also had a grand- 
father, Goodness, whose blood seemed to mn in her veins ia 
a large degree. AU who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child they ever beheld. But^ 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a cl$am to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least. Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to^ cherish a wrathful 
spirit She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her. for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the quafities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the n&me of Longsuffering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Eocample 2d. 

THE EMPIRE OP POETRY. 
BT FONTEMELLE. 

riiis empire is a very large and po]}ulous country. It is divided, like 
some of the cotintries on the continent, into the higher and lower regions. 
The upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like other mountaineers, speak a language very dinerent from that of the in- 
habitants of me valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandy 
and un^teful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. The length 
of the city is many days' journey, and ,it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another: 
wher«aa, when w« pats through Romance, which forms tuo lubnrbs of 

12 
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Bpie. and %%ioh is larger than the city itself, we meet with groups of happv 
people. wtK are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Moontains or 
Tn4;edy aie also in the province of Upper Poetry. The^ are very steep, 
with daii^roas precipices : and, in conseanence, manjr of its people build 
their habitations at tne bottom of the hilis, and imagine themselves hieh 
enong^. There have been fonnd on these mountains some very beautiful 
ruins of ancient cities ; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never biuld nearly so hig-h as 
they seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to tne swamps of Holland. Buricsque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had sprung from the dung* 
hilC and all the inhabitants are buffoons from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place has much degraded the manners of 
its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween Hish and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense, lliere is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottars scattered at a distance from one anoUier. The in^ 
tenor oi the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very nigged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
Thoughts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thing seems enchant- 
ing. But its g^atest inconvenience is, that the eround is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is sold that 
they mid a pleasure in tneir complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of Ms secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the River Bhymc^ 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie. The tops of 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Ihose 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb tliere by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, tmd excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. There are larse platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountiiins, 
which are called the Terraces of Iiow Thoughts. There are always a great 
nnmber of people walking upon them. At me end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by tnose who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are teimed the Paths of Natural Thoughts ; and these 
sentlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to scale the Pomts of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
dicT palace^ which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinage. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
tiiey formerly had. they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, wno never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thoughts are never at variance with sound judgment. 
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Besides the River Rhyme, which I have described as issuing from the foot 
of the mountains, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
different course, they could not be made to communicate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of communication 
could not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Rhyme which is in the neighborhood of the River Reason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no commerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be taken for 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown country. The Rh3rme is a large river, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous falls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contrarr, the Reason is very 
straight and regular, but it cu>es not carry vessels or every burthen. 

There is, in tne Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the lorest of Bombast. Tne trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of im 
perceptible labyrintiis, from wnich no one ever returoe. The Reason is lost 
m this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to glean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry isTery cold towards the north, 
and. consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram ana Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Kile in this, that their sources wre unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
It L'Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
those islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
those of the ^gean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can be lighter than those islanos, for they 
0oat upon uie waters. 

Example Sd. 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the beauty 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual friend- 
•hip. 

i cannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
9ie a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiful creatures as you. Pemaps you do now, said the 
other ; but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

Mcercises, 

What subject can be illustrated by ao allegoiy with the following hioli 
or aids? 



^■ 
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^•A.— A hill with nmltitades ascending. 

The temptations asHailinjg those who are endeaToring to ascend it. 
The temple on the top of the hilL 
The failore of many who attempt to reach it. 
The labors of those who do finally succeed — their snccess and hap 
piness. 

What subject, by an allegory with the following ? 

Aids. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage. j 

The straight and direct course kept by one single vessel 

The wreck or capture, or distress of the other vessels. ^ 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct course. ^ 

What subject by an allegory with the following ? 

AuU, — ^A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes in which it 
obtained* 



XLIV. 

APOLOGUE AND FABLE. 

An fipologae is a sort of allegorical fiction, from which a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, but another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fable, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moral If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those * 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the pmpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Prodigal Son," « The Sower," " The Ten Virgins." 



* The ^ord faiie is used here in .a confined sense, for, generallv speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few moaem fables that are 
gufficiently concise. Those of Gay often longthea into tales, or lose them 
selves in allegory. 
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An apologae differs from a parable in this : the parable is drawn from 
erents which pass among mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bifit]^ i an apologae may be founded on supposed actions of brutes, or 
inanimate tnings, and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability, i&op's ** Fables *' are good examples of apologues. 

Example* 

APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed Neptune praying to bo rejoined to Italy : " You an 
fbolislv' answered the god, ** if you do not kuow how much better it is to 
be a small head, than a great foot" * 

Mxatnple* 

PABLE. 

ThB Bdly and the Members, 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body ^ijoyed 
tiie faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own, 
«adi part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
he should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spending and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
they were resolved for the future to strike off his idlowanoe and let him 
shin for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that thev 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he liv^ ; " and," said the Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." Tliis solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly> and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

Application^ w Moni. 

This fable was related by Menenius Agrippa to the Romans, when^ 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if the branches and members of a community refuse the 
p;ovemment that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
ish together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 



* Italy, in its shape, resembles a boot. The point in this apologue con 
«iit« in uie allusion to the form of the country. 

12» * 
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U> defend and secare him in it ^ The fable will applj with equal force 

to the mnrmnrs of the poor a^^ainst the rich: If there were no rich to | 

oonsnme the products of the labors of the poor, none by whom public 

charity might "^ keep her channels full/' the poor would derive bat little 

Omit from their labor. 



--^ 
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BIDBLS; OB ENIGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or sajing, in 
a kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
Terse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure fangoage which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

EocampU. 

T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in heU, 

And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 

On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest. 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 

*T will be found in the sphere, when 't is riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 

'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; ^ 

It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health, ^ 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 

Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 

T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 

T wiU make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower. 

Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 



^ The thing described or hidden in this enigma, and which is proposed 



J 
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Compariflffnfl^ proTerbial speechea, parables, and fietblefi, may be easily 
converted the one into the other. Thus, "• The miser is like me dog in 
the manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor suffer the hnn- 
gry ox to eat it** This comparison may be conveited into a fable as 
follows : ** A dog was lying upon a manger fall of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and SSered to eat of the hay ; but the envious, ill-, 
natmed cur, getting up and snarling at him, would not si^er him to 
touch it Upon wmch, the ox in the bitterness of his heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who wiU neitiier eat the 
hay thysef , nor sufier others who are hungi^ to do iC' A proverb may 
be extracted from this fi&ble: "• The envious man distresses himself in 
the oonsidention of the prosperity of others." 



XLVL 

CHARADE.* 

A charade is a syllabic enigma; that is, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is the letter H The letter M is concealed in the foQowinc 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 

"Ego sum principium mnndi et finis seculomm ; 
Ego sum trinus et nnus, et tamen non sum Dens." 

The letter Eis thus enigmatically described : 

« The beginning ^eternity, 
The end of time' and space. 
The beginning of every end. 
And the end of every place." 

The celebrated riddle of the SphinXt in classic story, was this: "What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening ? " 

The answer is JMaw, who, in infancy or the morning of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

* Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the "low conundrum." [See Catackresis,'\ They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Bebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words by things It is an enig 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and literally simifies, by 
things. Thus a gallant in love with a woman named Rose HiU, painted 
on me border of his gown a rose, a hiU, cm eye, Oupid or Love, and £» well, 
which reads " Eose ffUl I love wdl.^ On a monumental tablet in this 
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diicovciy frtMn an augmatieal descriptioii of its aevwd qrl 
fables, taken aeparatelj, as so many individual words, va^ 
afterwards combined. A chaxade maj be in prose or verse. 

vicinity, erectedfor a family of the name of Vassal^ there ib the mieaezi- 
tation of a vass or ^ (in Latin, vas), and the sun (in LatiiL mT), thna 
forming the name ** VassoL** This is similar to one form of tfae nierojglTph 
Ics of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Panmomasia, or Pnn, isa TertMd alluBioii in oenseqaenoe of woids 
of timflar sound, or of the same orthography, havii^ different meanings; 
or it is an expression in which two diffsrant appiicataona of a word pvesent 
an odd or Indicnms idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit 
Thns, a man having a tall wife named JEtperienee observed tliat ** He had 
by lon^eatperienee proved the blessings of a married life." Another hay- 
ing undertaken to make a pun npon any given sudfeet, when it was pio> 
posed that he should make one on tire Sing, replied, that *' the King is not 
a M^feet. That 3fi>;«ciy, if stripped of its externals, would remain a^Mi." 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See S^ngrtun.) For example. 



Again: 



**I cannot move,**yGti clamorous beggar cries, 
** Nor sit, nor stand ; " if he says true^M Km. 

When dressed for the evening, the girls now-ardays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is aaMMnsn^ diesa 
But a dress that is suited for Ew ? 



Commdroms are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
■wer. Thns : wmn a a sliip not a ship 9 Answer, When it ha^ground^ 
or when it is a-^loat. When is a door not a door ? Answer, When it is 
a^ar. What part of an ammal is his slegy? Answer. His LE^O. If 
▼ou were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a lAiy, 
now would you get down ? Answer. By the stairsw If a demon liad lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced? Answer. To the place 
where they retaU bad spirits, if a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find notliing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer. That beat *s all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of those to whom they axe proposed, can be considered in no other light 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated Jests and io^. It would be futile to attempt qpiecimens of 
either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their i^neral character. It m|y be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; the joke is practised with tbe person, 
or on the person. One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous, 
b^ jesting about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts to ex 
cite good humor In others, or indulge it in one's self by joking with them. 
Jeste are therefore seldom harmless ; jokes are ft^quently allowable. Noth 
ing is more easj to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a senous or sacred subject. " Ne Itub cum sacrisj'* is a maxim 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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Meafjjiples. 

ULyfint^ if you do, will increase, 
My second will keep you £rom heaven, 
My fvltoky such is human caprice, 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer^ cuMce* 

What is that which God never sees, Ungs see but seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equaJL 



■«■*■ 



XLvn. 

HJTFEHBOLB. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken Hterally. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

Examph \fL 

m 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 
That rocked her ancient moimtains. 

Example 2cL 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my teai% 
And quench its fiery indignation, 
Even in the matter of mine ixmocence. 
Nay, after that,, consume away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Example Bd. 

1 found her on the floor 
In fdl the Mm of grief, yet beautiful, 
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Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 

Thaty were the world on fire, thej might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.** 

Example Ath. 

There has not heen a sound to-day^ 

' To break the calm of nature, 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird. 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

JSkcample 5th* 

And there are many other things which Jesu^ did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [/Sf. JohfCs Gospel, Imt verse.'] 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Rookh : 

** Yet, one relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears, 
Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills, 
And gushing wann* after a sleep of frost, 
Throngh yalleys where their flow had long been k)it»'* 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well fts sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly exdted, else it 
degenerates into Bombast. It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism. -— [_See Booth's Principles^ p. 138.] 
■*■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — 11^ 

* The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Diminution, 
which is a figure by which, in seeming to lessen, we increase the force o^ 
the expression. Tnns, when we say, " The man is no fool," we are under- 
stood to assert that he is wise. **I cannot praise such conduct," meaoa 
that I despiM it. 



I 
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xLvm. 

APOSTBOFHB. 

Apostrophe id the taming off from the regular course of 
the subject) to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
ary, Hving ar dead. 

Apostrophe is generallj used to address Mving objects that are absent, 
— or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of personification, 
and call up and address the inanimate objects of nature. 

Apostfophes addressed to the imamncUion are fre^endy extended to a 
considerable length ; while those addressed to the passions most be short 
to oonnespond with the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

Example XsL 

APOSTBOPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth. 
That I am me^ and gentle with thy butchers I 
' Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

JExample id. 

APOSTBOPHE OF IHAOINATIOK. * 

(> Jtbou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 
Vot ill the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy natiye sl^, 

lb the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 
What marvel -that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
\ Would gladly woo thine Echoes With his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave hev 

wii^. 

* This Apostrophe.is the production of Lord Byron, who has also presented 
another sp^ndid example or the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own Ferciyal, in bis Apostrophe to the Sun, affords another example, 
whioh would do honor to the liteimturo of any age or nation. 
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It may be remarked, that apostrophe is, on the whole, a fi^;aie too pas- 
sionate to gain much admittance into any specieg of composition, except 
poetry and ozatoiy. 



IfirarSKBOGATION. 

The unfigared and literal use of interrogaticm ia to aak a 
qiiestion ; but whea men are strongly moved, they naiataUy 
put into the form of a question whatever they would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
iettest down.* -— He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. It may be used to rouse 
and waken the hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintive passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thus commences : 

*^ How long Cataline will you abuse our patience ? Do yon not per- 
oeive that your designs are discovered ? " &c 

Mcample. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust^ 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honoris voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 



L, 

m 

REPETITION. 

Repetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the sam« 

-.MM— — — » ■!■■ ■■!■ I - ■■ 

^ Th« book oT Job abounds in b«ttutifnl iniAaactft (ft this flgnxti. J 
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ientence. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object by which 
it is excited. 

Example Ist* 

"Weep not, oh Love I" she cries, "to see me bleed— 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

Example 2d. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
B^ foreS hands % dS Lbs compose*^' 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

Example ^d. 

He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood. 



LL 



EXCI^AMATION. 



Exdamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as smprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Example \st. 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once delightful to every Roman ear ! 
Oh sacred privilege of Boman citizenship 1 — onoe sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

Id 
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Metxmple 2cL 

Oh time I tune ! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thj mai^ 
derer to the heart I How art thou fled forever I A month I 
Oh for a single week ! I ask not for years ! though an age 
were too little for the much I have to do I 



LIL 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper onlj in animated 
and warm compositions, is producec^ when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight. 

In traged J, Yision is the language of the most violent passion, which 
conjures np spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

JSxamph 1st. 

[Cicero, in his fonrth oration against Cataline, pictoies to his mind the 
oonsummation of the conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while* 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

Mecsmple 2<L 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more ! Macbeth doth murder sleep. 

JExample 3d, 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bones are marrowless ; 
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Thy blood is cold ; thou hast no speculation 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal mockeiy^ hence I 



LIIL 

CLIMAX. 



Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circum* 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a, 
strong light. It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above i^other, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

'A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thoi:^ht; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that point 
which his mind contemplates to be suffidentlj expressive y and then tlio 
climax (or climbing) ends. 

Example Xtt. 

3oisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He buys, he sells, he steals, he kills for gold. 

Example 2d, 

[The following is part of an address, in the case of a woman who was 
accused of murdering her own child.] 

Gentlemen, if one man had anyhow slain another; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death.of her enemj^ ; even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse; what punishment would not the mother have 
demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears 1 What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable *, in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated against one, 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affection ; 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor 1 * 

* Such regular Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, yet 
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Example BcL 

The cload-capt towers, the gorgeous polaoeSi 
The solemn temple, the g^at globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behmd. 

Example Atfu 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us, we do them frequently j and by frequency of acts they grow 
mto a habit. 

Example 6ih, 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, vurue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kind* 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 

Example Qtk, 

It is a crime to put a Roman citizen m bonds ; it is the height of guilt 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name, 
then, sh^l I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appearance of art snd study ; and, therefore, 
though thev may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climax and Antithesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

Example* 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be goos, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax fs nearly related to Hyperbole, and differs fW)m it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratifictition 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed presents a 
grander and more extensive prospect. 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti* 
climax. It is the opposite of climax, and ia found principally 
in ludicrous compositions. 

Examples. 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war. 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our joke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase m a 
sentence cidLs to mind, as if accidentailj, another similar or 
analogous subject. 

Allusions, thoagh different in form from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their introduction depends on similar principles, lake com- 
parisons, they are illustradye, and give us pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
m^ung allusions, care should always be taken, toat what is alluded to 
should be generally known.* 

Examples. 

1. You cannot be to them *<Vich Ian Vohr,** and these 



* The student who would see this figure beautifully illustrated, is re 
ferred to Newman's Bhetoric. 

13* 
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three magic words are the onlj " open sesame " to their feel- 
ings and sympathies. 

[Here the words " open sesame** recall to mind the charm by which the 
robbers' dnngeon, in the Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it their Mhbolkh to be able to tell the precise moment 
when the heart was converted to God. f 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no clue 
by which I could effect my escape. % 

[Exercises may readily be framed by the student who attentiyely con 
iiders the close remblance of this iiguro to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVI. 

IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, ^^ Admirable 
grammarian ! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper sabjects of irony are vices and follies of all kinds ; and thifi 
mode of exposing them is often more effectaal than serious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, as 
will be seen by the following : 

JExample 1st, 

Cij aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 



* The Forty Thieves. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariadne^ in Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. In the 
use of this figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
dllusion is made, should be readily perceived, and that it recompense^ by its 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introducing it. 
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suing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awakened. 

See 1 Ejngs, chapter xviii.. Terse 27. 

JExample 2cL 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the peoplef 
nnd wisdom shall die with you. 

Example of Sarccum. 

In the name of common sense, why should the Duke of 
Bedford think that none but of the House of Russell are en- 
titled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pa^on me ; 
he is a little mistaken : sJl virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
Lke no inquiry into Hie origin of his fortune. They ^ i«- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he wiU contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue* ' 



Lvm. 

ALLITERATION. 



Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begin- 
ning of two or more words inmiediately succeeding each other^ 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the f and g 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 



1 
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And the 2 in the following : Love laughs at locksmiths. 

The retam of such sounds, if not too frequent, is agieeaUe to the ear 
becaose Uie soooeeding impressioB is made with less esGron than that which 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generaUj one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Fast bind, 
Fast find. 

The following are xemarkable instances of alliteiatiliQat 

The Icrdlj lion leayes his lonely lair. 

Begot by batchers, but by oishops bred, 
How high hiB honor holds nis haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy halleli\jahs rose ! 

liOt lords and ladies lau£^ and sing 
M loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
Dull care a distant flight. 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Russian bear, 
Tne armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan* tiger, &c. 

Bound rugged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &c. 

fhese instances are not presented as models for imitation; but rather as 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be suffi- 
cient to obserre, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disie- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrifice sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, ^ey are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
ins ** Elements of Criticism," says : " Where two Ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulatiye, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express ttiese iaeas, were it even so slight as where both begiai with the 
aame Mtter, Thus : *■ The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears in the garments of a British lady when she is dressed 
either for a ball, or a Urthrday.* — Spectator, No. 2G5. Again : * Had not my 
dog of a steward run away as he did, without making up his accounts,! 
had still been immersed in tin and eeaeoal.* — JJUd, No. ^. 

** * My life's companion, and my bosom friend, 

One faith, one fame, one £a,te shall both attend.* " * 

* The fbUowiog is presented as a literary cariosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITEBATION. 
TH> BUVKSB mu. VONUIIBMT CBLBBRATIOH. 

Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beside battalions bold, bright beauties blend. 
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^ercises. 

The BtiiiderA may changft the terms in thefoUomng txjpmsnom^ $o a$ to pit-' 
$aU instances of dlUteraiion, A word of similar meaning na^^ in each jmram 
or sentence, be substituted^ so as to exemplify thefigwre. ' 

The royal lion. 

The songs of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belie£^ one fame, one destiny shall Attend hotfa. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliant lake shines. 

His prond head shall bow. 

The deceitfol tiger. 

The heedful cat 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred naUelujahs listened to. 

Let noblemen and high-bom ladies langh and sing. 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The f^ing towers with curling ivy bound. 

Tet would the rillage commend my wondrous power. 

And the blithe graadsire sl^ed in gestae Ion 
Has frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



Lvin. ^ 

PARAPHBASE OR EXPLANATION. 

K paraphrase lA an explanation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex* 

Glilefii, clergy, clMv ens eonglomerate,— 

Betestliig despots, — daring deeds debate. 

Each eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 

Floarisning ft'om far, ~ fan freedom's flame. 

Oaards greeting guards grown grey, — guest greettag oast 

Hii^-mlnded heroes, hither, homeward, haste ; 

Ingenuous juniors Join in jubilee. 

Kith kenning kin, —kind knowing kindred key. 

Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty Ilege love, 

Hixed masses marshalled, Monumentward moye. 

Note noble navies near ; — no novel notion ; 

Oft, our oppressors qverawed old Ocean ; 




qnaU,ei 

Stout spirits, smiting servHe solcliers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands truly told. 
Usurpers' unjust usages unfold. 
Ylctorious vassals, vauntings vainly veiled. 
Where, whllsince, Webster, warlike Warren, wailed. 

*Xcuse *xpletlves 'xtraqneer 'xpreased, 
Yielding Yankee yeoman zest. 
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presBed in the words of the author. It is in fact a translation 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as wiU serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proTerbs,* and texts of Scripture often contain much mean 
ing in few words. To present them in a dear light, and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didactie 
writer; who thus ouls in the pan^thrase to their aid for the benefit of 
illuBtration. 

Example ItL 

**Ife suiar ultra crepidam/* 

^ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d. 

Dionysius, the tjrrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying. Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter. From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example BcL 

A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to anodier. 

Example 4M. 

Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

-■ 

* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a well-known tmth or com 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 
generally Teceived or admitted as true. It may here be remarked that 
proverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
[See Booth's Priruiples^ p. 161.] It will be a nseful exercise for the student 
to attempt to convert examples 3d and itk below, into a comparison and a 
fable. 
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proverb implies that if yoa accustom your serrants or other 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, thej will 
tb^nk) at last^ that they have acquired a right to it 



MX. 

OUTLINGBS IN NABBATIYE. 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in different language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

' Examples, 

When the atj of Troy was taken by the Greeks, after the first f oiy 
of plunder was oyer, the conquerors, pitying the misfortunes of their cap- 
tiTes caused it to be proclaimed, that eveiy free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most : upon which .tineas, 
neglecting every thing else, only carried away with him his household gods. 
The Greeks, delighted with his piety, gave him permission to cany away 
with him any oUier thing he had the greatest regard for; and imme* 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit. and was canying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck with 
his filial duty, gave him leaye to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
declaring that Nature itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great pie^ to the gods, and so great reverence to their 
paj^nts. 

The Outline, 
The city of Troy thirst for plunder was 



made proclamation — ^— ^^— that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most ^neas disregarding 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased any other 

thing. his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring ■ ■ ■ every thing that he — ■ ■■ 

Nature itself- ■ ■ ungenerous ■ — respect ■ 

filial regard ■ 

The outline fiUed out. 

The city of Troy haoing been captured by the Oreehs, when their thirst fui 
plun4er was pariUi aaticUm^ coinmtserating the n^foftunes of their captiv»nt 
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filw fwde proclamation throughout the unfortunate dtu that even fne horn 
eitvoen migkt ndect from the ruins any one thing which he prized the most 
JSneas, disregarding hk houea^ hie goods, and valuable posaesgUmM^ took only 
hit household gods. The Gredu pleased with hia regard for the objects of 
his rdUfious worship, gone him permission to add any ouier thing among ms 
possessions to these objects of his primary regard ; upon which he imme£atdii 
took his aged and venerable father upon his shoidders^ who, from the tn/£r»u- 
ties of age, was wtalde to escape without assistance. While me pious son was 
thus carrying his father from Uu ruins, the Greeks, admiring Ate disinterested 
fUicd reverence for his helpless parent, gave him permission to add to what he had 
already taken, every thing that he owned, declaring that Nature itself uxndd 
not permit tAem to he ungenerous to one who had achibited such respect to the 
dead and such filial regard/or the being to whom he owed his existence. 

Exercises. 

1. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Justice of England in the r^gn 
of Henry 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales detennined to rescue one of his 
senrants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to iatermpt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne supported the character of bis 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prison, 
to await the pleasure of the King his father. The King heard of the 
circumstance with becoming propriety, and thanked God that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer justice, and a son who 
could obey it 

Outline. 

One of the servants of was tiicd before and con- 
demned, notwithstan ding all the interest by the King's 

son. The Prince of "V^^les was so incensed . The judge 

-^— - dignity of his — ^— — ^ ordered and the prince 

—— — insult ne had offered .^— — of the laws quietly 

gaol. The King his father . Happy is the 

King courage to execute the laws a son ■ 

submit. 

2. 

A painter was desirous of drawing an elephant in an unusual attitude, 
with nis trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in.his hand the fruit which 
he pretended to give to the elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and 
supposing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch, 
and prevented him from proceeding m his work. 
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Outline. 

An artist — — nnoommon raised — — open 

procured—— and loss in order to make — — — adysn- 

tageous , The foolish deceive amuse 

— made — — kept the fruit . The sagadons ' 
not relishing — — — and believing — — collected — — which 
he discharged — — entirely spoiling ■ and preventing 

s, 

A ffenUeman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Ports- 
moath, usuaHv accompanied bv his dog, in the ferry-boat One day, It 
80 happened, that the dog lost Ids master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmising that he had re-crossed the water for Grosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. ^ What," exclaimed the shopman, " you have 
lost your master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water.'* The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at •^— wh^ver he went attended 



who — ^— ■ "With him. It chanced was 

missing and supposing returned speedily 

-^— — • and by — ^— ■ that instinct . Have you lost — 

— 1 Well ■ some money seizing — made 

-' — and paying — — — — was conveyed — . 



LX. 

CONNECTED NARRATIVE, EROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incideats to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgmeiit. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictiy observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
judgment^ as well as the design of the writer. 

14 
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JEhcereises. 



[The ibUowing pftrtioakn are presented to be united in a conneoted 
aatratiTe. The expreaaions may be changed, as it may be necessary to 
ureave the circumstances together in one continued narration.] 

History famishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the i4th of December, 2799 

He captured Lord Gomwallis at Torktown, in 1781. 

This eyent established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the Ameiicaxi army in 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddle in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Pr^idency he retired to Mount Ycmon, where he 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the county of Fiurfax, in Ylrginia. 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated from 
/heshire about 1630. 

He received his education from a private tutor 

2. 

William Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
event 

He married a^n in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ting over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiar' doctrines of his sect 

£i 1699 he visit^ America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Kushcomb, near Tw^ford, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humane, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom' as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religious opinions. 

'His religious opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Church. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North America, 
then called New Netherlands; but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national forms of wor 
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«hip with oiher students, who, like himself, had listened to the preaching 
of Thomas lioe, a qoaker of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Bickmansworth, where he labored hard to disseminate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came out to America for the first time, and laid out the city 
of Philadelphia, where he invited settlers from all parts of England, and 
held out to them a greater degree of religious liberty under nis consti- 
tution than had ever before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



LXI. 

NARBATION EXPANDED.* 

Mcample, 

At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Brutus an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Luci£i%^ accepted the offer, and continued his faithful friend. 

Same story expanded. 

At thv battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the route of his army, was 
in danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
cilius gaye him an opportunity to escape, calling out, "" I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony I " Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : " I have employed this artifice,'* said he, *^ that Brutus 
might not fall alive into ^e han<b of his enemies. The gods will never 
permit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
Brutus will always be found, dead or alive, in a situation worthy of bis 
courage." Anthony, admiring die firmness of Lucilius, said to him, " you 
merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
just now informed of the death of Brutus ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg eamesdy to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Luciluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order of their occurrence ; and the expansion is the mention, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the different circumstances 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and i«» 
flections. 
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to Anthony, and maintaining the same fidelity to him that he had doM 
to Bmtiu, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the world. 

77ie same story stiU more expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Anthony and OctAvius, twe 
of the Roman triumyirs, and Brutus, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Rome, one Lncilius Lucinus, an intimate friend of 
Brutus, observing a bod^ of Thracian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but malung directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordin|^ly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his desigUj he halted till the Thracians 
came up and surrendered him; then he cned out, **I am Brutus I ** and 
hegging quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, pretending that 
hel^ared Octavius. The lliracians, overioyed with their prey, and uiink- 
ing tibemselves happy, immediately detacned some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report bemg spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthony, both soldiers 
and ofiicers flocked together from all parts to see him. Some pitie(L his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for, sufiering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat his illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : ^ Be assured, Anthony," said he, 
** that no enemy eiuier has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ye Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! But let 
him be discovered, dead or aUve, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to sufier whatever torments you think proper to in- 
flict upon me, witnout demanding or expecting any quarter.^* Anthony, 
wonderfully taken with the fidelity, virtue, and generosity of Lncilius, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : ** I perceive, my fellow soldiers, that yon 
are concerned, and full of resentment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lncilius ; but be assured, that yon have met with a booty better than 
that you have sought for; you have been in seahsh of an enemy, and yon 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a. loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought hun to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lncilius our friend, than ova enemy." 
Having thus spoken, he embraced Lncilius and commended him to the 
care or one of his friends. 

The student may now expand the foUotving story or nanative: 

STORY OP MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ranc:ed the extensive wilds 
8T)ont the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior personal 
and mental qualities as are very seldom conccntrntedin the same person, 
generous and humane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed : and, while he hastened to shed the 
blood of his enemies, he paused to drop the tear of sympathy with afllicted 
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friends. By these shining qualifications he was endeared to those around 
him, and was looked upon as a future ornament and champion of his 
tribe. 

Erom the age in which he was able to bend a bow, he was ever em- 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afibrded frequent opportunities 
to display his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
, a beautiful female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
* and for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken. 
Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by this adven- 
ture ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for the 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation tc 
the happy days he should spend witJi his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! how 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful ! A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, that 
\ may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely ol 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on shore, 
and was. soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went i!i search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as she drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards'- the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract. Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

3^ student may now reverse the process of ea^nding^ and present an 
abridgement ofthefoilovnng narration.'f 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
stniggles of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 

" Proudly, O children of fteedom, 
Tbe stars of Voar banner float high ; 

Bright is the halo of glory, 
0*er the graves where yoar ancestors lie. 

Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might be tree.** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next composition, I should weave up a reminiscence of the Bevolution, and 



^ This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years ago 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. It has been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
ings; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
wSl not be very (fifncult for him, after he has attained some ease in writing, 
to adopt as his motto the principle, *< Excelsior " 

14* 
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requested her to write a sentiment to grace the commencement ; bnt, when 
the glanced at the simple incident I intended to relate^ she thonght the motto 
and the sketch were not very appropriate ; but, as I msisted on its appro- 

Eriateness to my brave Arthur's storv ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
1 my hand on which it was pencilled, (possession being nine pomts of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it, or rather she was obhcod to yield to my 
whim, and, accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to the top of the pa^ 
on which I commence — 

A REYOLUTIONABT STOBT. 

Near the extremity of the beautiful peninsula on which Gharlestown ui 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time- 
worn walls were partially conoealed, in the wanner seasons, by luxtuiant 
grape-vines, tiiat, spreacung over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered alonff the gable roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed oi the briex^ bushes of the barbenr and black- 
berry, with here and tbere a sweetbner, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnich 
extended around the pastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied by Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a femide domestic, — Captain Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
itationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench oeneath a large 
upple-tree, where a vonng and sweet-looking ^rl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her Knitting work ana held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress W83 tlie reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother's face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautifal expression, which ao 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
of literature, or the works of art But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
patient instruction had, during the twelve years of her life, somewhat sup- 
plied the deficiency which her misfortune occasioned ; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usual 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest- 
ing and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of nor friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thougnts and feelings, and, 
although she ^ww not her mother's smile^ she heard the whispered words ol 
love, and returned her affectionate greeting. 

Drawing her daughter's arm within her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowly 
towards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
odor from the large bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughter's 
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hair. All around their little domain looked peacefiQIy, but Anna echoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of Uie dram and other sounds of war came 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in ^eir bosoms sorrowful 
thoughts of the situation of uieir country, and the welfare of the husband 
. and father, whose life was so precious, yet in such peril. As thev silently 
approached the house, Anna relt conscious that her mother was oecoming 
aosorbed in melancholy reverie, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
TR&iX Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
bods and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivating the vegetable garden ; for it v/as impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, aU who were able having joined 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance of* 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father's table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed liimself b v a bath 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastenea to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted the preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper, 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
as he persisted in calling him, iat he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peas, till they terminated on the verge of tbo 
river. As his boyish imagination magnified his wrongs, Arthur's dark e:^e 
sparkled, his cheek flushed, and his red lip curled with scorn, and not till 
tne sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thier was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, tho 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the old China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
tho somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for tne sun had just sunk below 
tho horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brash, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Rachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faitJiful and trustv domestic, and she often enlivened 
tiie children at meal times by her quaint expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, tis she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water from thehr own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, as formerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea-set, that once adorned the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now -what was the use 
of the plainest oups and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten witi^out cream, for the British foragers had stolen their last 
cow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in tho 
conversation, for he ^nerallv felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the injuries inflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie haa retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to Rachel's tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of tho 
glass door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could find her way witliout difficulty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase wjqi 
large wooden bidustrades, at the head of tho hall, and entered her own 
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chamber. Drawing tjie nnowj curtain aside, Anna seated herself on Ike 
window seat, for though she could not look out upon the moonlit «cese, H 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and hear it 
rostlmg amonff the branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anna 
sit there, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those waking, 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, like her, are shut out firom many of the bright refutties of life, ^ 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe 
" Anna, mj child, nine o'clock, and jou sitting here, when the damp breeze 
from the nver is blowing directly m the window ? what imprudence ! ' 
•The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, an# 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from admizusterinK' 
some hot herb tea. After Anna had retired^ Mrs. Leslie withdrew to hei 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health an^ 
helplessness seemed to mcrease the love she felt for her. 

When the old dlock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, ha took from 
his chest an old fowUng-^piece and carefully examined it Placing it on thf 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of th« 
vine, looked out anxiously. Lignt clouds had been flying across the deei 
blue of the sky all Uie evening ; but now, darker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy. 
but he hesitatea at the thought of descending to the garden and theru 
watching for the thief, for the mcreasing darkness made it impossible to sei 
fh)m the window; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-pieec 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly ^ong the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled hint 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened tlie hall door, ane 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars stiikinL 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur boundei 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the comine^ of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, ne saw it was a large sunnower bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark. 
ness would enable him to lay his han£ on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlander 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelhng his fowlins-piece close to his 
head, threatened him with instant death ir he made the least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring by his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation wmoh his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not bem^ able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly mrsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whither he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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lOt till he airfyed at the camp in Cambridge, 'where he delivered his prisoner 
mto his facer's hands. Prondly Captain Dsslie gazed on his intrepid boy. 
End many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
snd soldiers. Nothing could exceed the anger and mortification which tiie 
Highlander felt as he ffazed in surprise on his youthful captor, and many 
were the oaths that fell from his hps. as he saw the scormnl sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with *the 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not long remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his momer and sister, 
and lust as the sun began to ^ild " tree, shrub, and flower,*' Arthur with 
one Dound sprang over the thicket, shaking 1^^ pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descenmng the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the mreakfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the courage which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Bachel was delighted with her orave boy's conduct ; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leslie had removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Bachel recount to her wondering hearers the story 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



LXIL 

DESCRIPTION. 

Desciiption, as defined by Webster, is "a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, but by woids ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the object described presents to the eye. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a faithful description. Faithful descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des* 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible fignre or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined differs from oliier objects, but also those 
in which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. 

Owin^ to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difference in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is particularly the 
case with youxig vrriters. Some, from a natural sluggishness of mind, 
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\v.:i )»accive few pMticalan wortfaj of notice, where others, of diffiDral 

■viu])crujiicnt| will flod the sabject replete with interesting details, all 
Nv ui th y of regard.* 

A few suggestions will now be presented, which will probably lead those 
who may use this book to tkhik, and to use their eyes to some puxpose, 
whcu called np<m to ^ve a written description of any sensible o^ect 
The&e suggestions will oe followed by a list of details, some one or more 
uf which may alwm be noticed in a written description. 

It will be noticed, that the object in presenting such a list is only, as 
has already been said, to iuggett ideas, which the student himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and oombine with what may spring spontaneously from 
his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at 
tcntion to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminadve, acquiring 
sources of improrement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
copiousness of expression will at the same time be secured. 

There are three great classes, under one of which all the varieties of 
description may be arranged. Under tiie first class are included all those 
subjects which are immediatelv under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In me second class may be arranged all those 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures in the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are purely imaginary. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, ue object to be effected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; making those de- 
tails the most prominent which vrould affect the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets t with 
whidi he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we are describing a 'scene in a wood or 
forest ; the following terms would aroropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, dreary, gloomy, overcast, mdistmct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c 

Or a summer's noon ; the following terms will be found in most cases 
suitable: Bright, shining, clear, lucid, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, sparkling, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &«. 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; die following terms will be found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the followmg terms 
may not. only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law o( association, wiU surest ideas ; such as, placid, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, nnruffled, 



* See the " Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils," on page 8th. 
t See the article on epithets. 
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hushed, silent, voiceless, sleeping, breathless, transparent, clear, waveless, 
engulphed, nnmeasured, beautiful, mingled, crystal, golden, silyerj, mag- 
nificent, Inreezeless, kindred, &&, &&, &c 

Acquaintance with the beauties of nature, particularly with those of the 
earth and the sky, and with the lights and shadows of life, must be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so rei^uisite to embody and depicture the same with the glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ticulars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculimties. That 
which is called truth to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the ampUfkation of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especiallv where it is desirable tlj^t 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of circum- 
stances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the stadent will find some 

♦ Probably no writer has ever surpassed JSir Walter Scott in the beauty, 
fidelity, and accuracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from Mr. 
Momtt*s "Memorandum," taken from Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter,. Vol. 
m., page 30, exhibits his views, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the ^eat novelist at Bokeby, Mr. Morritt says : " I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions ; but I could not nelp being singularly struck with 
the lights which tnis visit threw on that characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning after he arrived, he said. * You have often given me materials 
for a romance ; now I want a good robber's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort.* We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal, and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down even tJie peculiar litde vrUd flowers and herbs that aoddentally 
grew around and on the side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
Denzil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies^ violets^ and primroses would be as poetical as any of the 
hwmUerpiamts he was examining, I laughed, in short, at his scrupuloas- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, ^ that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly aJike ; and ^at whoever copied tndy what was before his 
tyesn, would possess the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit appa* 
rently an imagination as boundless as the raai^e of natii/re in the scenes lie 
recorded; whereas, whoever tnisted to imagmation, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that ver^ monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,' he said, * local names 
and peculiarities malie a fictitious story look so much better in the face.' 
In fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most beau 
tiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with tlie knife-grinder, ' Story I 
God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir,' — ho would laugh, and say, * Then 
let us make one, — uothing so easy as te make a traditxu.' *' 
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aid in the following lists of particulars, which are here intro- 
duced as suggestive of ideas, which he himself is to mould aa 
they may arise, aad combine with what may spring sponta* 
neously from his own mind. * 

▲ COTJNTBT* 

Its principal water conncs : 

Its chains of mountains : 

The nature of ihe hills, whether more or less nigged ; the nature of the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the liyers ; the nature of then- fords, slnices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs; the reasons for preferring one road to another, 
which would lead to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist- 
ence, of travelling in secvaitv — the lateral communications openii^ from 
the great or main roads — the population of the yillaecs, occupations of ^ 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
inhabitants) their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
country, quantity and kind — the liquors, vinous or spirituous, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

Of Bitsbs : Their direction — their course — the nature of their beds; 
their breadth — thdr floods and times of drought; thdr meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributaiy rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance between them ; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — the 
aoality of the hedees, they are thin in poor soU, but in rich land they are 
rack, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c. 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground through 
#hich they are cut — the means of draining than, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks —the mode of destroying and of protecting them — 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by means 
(tf the water dammed up ibr their supply. When sand is of the ordinary 



^ These lists of particulars are taken, with slight alterations necessary to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from 'HLiallemand's Artillery Ser- 
vice," article " Reconnottering." They were original in a work entitled 
^ L'cade memoire ik Puscbge des offioiers d^artillerie de France^ par le General 
Oaesendi. 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon '* the art of 
seeing," or using his eyes aright This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix habits of observation, is particularly recom 
mended to the careful perusal of the studontj who would relieve his mind 
from the laiors of composition. Habits of observation^ attended with care- 
ful analj'sis, not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direct 
>tia ajudieious selection of those which are t^ordcd by association. 
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oolor, fihe roads axe ^erallj good ; bat if the sand be black, or mixed 
with small white grains, the loads are impassable in winter, and often in 
time of rain. 

CiJMATB. The physical canses which may affect health — the quality 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or diy ; seasons — ^whether indement, and how 
long so — the means of protection from their effects — the customs of the 
inhabitants in this respect 

Coasts. The nature of the coasts — ifhether lined with sand<hills; 
covered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
uncovered, and proper for landing ; the bays wmch form roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
vanced works to form barriers against the attempts of an enemy; the 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds required to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of which may be 
^pointed out — the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports, &c. 
•—the dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmount^ — the actual 
state of tiie forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the utillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
eoasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c. 

FoBBSTS AND WooDS. Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— 
iheir extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly ; 
from whence do the roads come, and whither do they lead — their quality 
— the nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hiUs, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
Imgs, &C., near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of the wood or forest; the roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

Houses. Th^ situations — style of architecture — the g^und which 
Ihey occupy — the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed-— tihe color given them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — the indications of a^— moss-grown, ivy-hung, blade witn 
time -— appendages connected with andent customs -— their associations 
•— tiie improvements of modem art ~- additional conveniences, &c. 

Letbl Couktbt. Its hedges, ditdies, villages, buildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bridges, &c. * 

MouNTAiKS. Then: podtion— their slopes in front and rew^the 
means of readung their summits-— the nature of the ground— its form 
they covered, w^ wood or with bare rodui — their height — tiieir 



* In sandy countries, and those filled with bmshwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry in 
summer. In the winter they are impassabfo, and are to be mistrusted, even 
in summer, after long rains. 

U 
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IMliljr-*- paifcuMk foddar, yegotetioa, dw«Uiqgi| Ujmu^ "vilk^pcp^ QHtteii 
imrkthopa, loadsi patiiB, &e. 

BiYBss. Bo they branch off. or contiinie m one undivided fltream *^ 
where do tiiey iiae — whither do tiiej flow — what i» the Batore of the 
conntry through which they flow — the quality of the water — dear, spailL 
ling, traoBparent, thick, moddv, tnrbid— romed with eddies and coontei 
corrents — widi or without falLs — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — oold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved bj 
^e water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks 
rivulets, or other rivers that supply it^ && 

Viu.A,OB8. Their situation — the number of fires or chimneys in oper 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality^ of tbe produce ^ 
the occupation of the inhabitants — ^their marKets — the neighborhood which 
frequents them — the beasts of burden, the flock& the b^ves and poultry 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, houses, 
banis, and sheep-cotes are buUt — the position of the church and burying 
eronnd — the olacksmith's shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
DDshes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind miUs, t 

■■■ ,.■■■- ■ ■ . - ■ ^ 

* Bivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their enanneb a| 
every flood. v 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for the student to 
oaH to memoiy those beautiful lines of Gowper . 

<* Nor rural sights alcme. but rural sound* 
Exhilarate the spirits, ana restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty wuuU, 
That swe^ the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make musio not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mmd, 
Unnumbered dranehes waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering an at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
OtdistcMiJlaods ; or on the softer voice 
Ot neighbouring JbmUain ; or of riUt, that aUp 
Thtoueh tiie oleft voek, and ehimmg as fl»y fiiU 
Upon looee pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Iffanure inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Tm thousand ioarlflere oheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fin^pred art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim suMtee, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay ^ th&pye, and e'en the bo^ng owl, 
That hails the rising moon, have obnims for aia* 
Sounds inhannonious in themselves^ md haiali, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reiMM» 
And only there, please highly for their sakel^' ' 
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. !CbK MvlKidbn whidi ha«« Qim been m^ntioi^ 
4ritt naaoabtedly aid the studenV and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which saegests itself to the ima^ation, 
in his endeavors to make verbal pictures of the beauties of naftare. Thb 
nature and Tarietv of sdch particnlars must necessarily be dependent on 
the charaoter of the object. tl» be deicnbed' 

If an individnal sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which natarally arise, and which should most of them be 
answered im tiie deaci^ytioiv am a» foUowgii 

Where Isilf 
Who made it 9 
What is it made of? 
Is it old or new 1 
What was it made for? 

How is it adapted fw the pnrposea for wtifth it was mede? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicud to the oi»ifoKl and- oo|iT«ai«n0» of naa 
kind? 
Are its effects muyersai or piyrtieiilar I 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions^ form, and color? 
Does it prodttoe, or is it connected with any sound* ? 
How IS It eomrtnicted ? 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblances or its diffieaKBoes? 
How does it appear &om different poeikions'? 

In addition to these questions, tl$e student most cailto mind 
what others would naturallj arise in the mind of anj one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with reg^ to the 
subject of his description, and endeaF<Hr follj to aaamer every 
such question in his written exereise. 

In the description of persona^ an entirelj different set of 
4|ue8tians will suggest the proper auAwera, to which the des- 
cription should be a full leplj* 

What ia the personal appearance, eompl^ettj statinre^ fi)S*^ ^i 
hands, arms, limbs, eyes, ftc. ? 

What featnre is most ^mnainently conspicnona ? 

The expression of the conntenanoe ? 

Is ib& in^ridual remaikable for maiofy besitty ; or ill3r nttde^ «ii>kwird, 
aad nngracefol? 

What is the iq>peanuice of his cheat, shoulders; lengA off hit Umbs,^ 
e^ of hie dress? 

What are hia habits, his age ; what gracesi apcomplwhrnpnts, or attain 
ments haa he ? 

What is his moral chaaracter— his iateBectual^ 'triwarehia aaaod a tes; 
what xnflnence haTO they wrooeht npooi hna ? 

For what Tirtaea or rices is he paiiacolaBrly^noM? 
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In the desciiptiana of persons of die odier sex, sadi qmk 
tioDS may be a little yaried, and answered as in the 
examnlet: 

DS8CRIFTI0N OF FEBSOKa 
JSjcampU 1st, 

DSBOBIFTIOir OF XAJKT QUBSK OF 800TTS. 

Hie tnrbaleiioe (tf the times, the nmoor of paxt^ TB|;e, and the medinm 
of pr^udioe or partialitj, through which erofj object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Mary 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distingniahed her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, theraore, there 
can be no dispnte. Her statore rose to the majestic, her form was ele- 
nnt and her hands and arms distinguished for their delicacr and beautr. 
Her hair was black, tfaongh, in the fashion of the times, she freqaently 
adorned herself in bonowed locks, and of varioos odors. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with eqoal grace. She possessed a taste for mnsic; she played 
upon the lute wiu skm, and sang melodionsly. Towards the conclusion 
or her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinement and b(ul ao- 
conmiodation brought upon her a rneumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were aflB&ble and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectiottate. She 
loTed flattery, and beneld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
had^ acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intrig^oing court or France, her nature was never&elcss frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some improdenoe in the sufiTerer-; the misfortunes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human calami- 
ties, and even render the distresses of fiction comparatively faint The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and miitful subject for the 
tragio muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and sorrow. * 



* All writers agree in representing Mary oi Scotland as distingnished for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in their ideas of female beanty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Plrovidence that the^r should thus dmer. Women in the Hottentot oonntr7 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
ef their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otaheite corpulenoyis 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feeL cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite tor beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says : " A woman 
of any nei|^ finom thejM^ ahnost to the gigantic, maybe perfectly beau 
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JEkccample 2d. > 

BEBKABD DB BOHAK. 

1 will attempt to paint lUm, to the eye of the reader, as I luKTe myself 
seen him, represented hj tiie hand of an unknown artist, in one of the 



tifbl ; and of any comi^ezion, from the darkest bnmetto to tiie fairest lily. 
The medium height is generaUy preferred ; bat the complexion is a matter 
that entirely de]pends on indiyidnal taste — - the same person, too, would be 
likely to waver m choice between the darkl]^ beautlM maidens of Spain 
aud the seraphically fair datu^hters of Gircassia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from the Sj^anish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, from the petite Cleopatra to that of the towering Roz 
ana, matters but little ; there are many thmgs arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in woman." " I shall describe," he continues, *' a beautiful woman, 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it. 

" Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from fteckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and stronjsly defined; her eyes are laxge, rather lauffuishine than 
bright, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eves of Mary of Scot 
UukI were not less captivating than the raven orbs of the Queen of Sheba ; 
her eye lashes are dark and long ; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is,^ an aqmline curtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and pouting ; her chin is very slightly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with tiie tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies wi^ Hie emotions of oer mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her reatures are exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fluctuations of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transoarent surface of her skm : 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pure as alabaster; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is sradual (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
visible ; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards ; 
her waist is small, but not too taper; her arms are rounded; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, which adds grace in walking, and her 
feet are as small as they can possibly be without subjecting them to the 
character of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there are ** three species 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties." 

No. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure; neck rather short; shoulders mod- 
erately broad and gently rounded; limbs and arms tapering and deUcate; 
hands and feet small ; complexion, rose struj^gling with lily ; hair luxuri- 
ant, fiaxen or auburn ; eyes Mue, and whole figure soft and easy. 

No, 2. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and dell- 
eate, without being angular ; limbs and arms rather long and tapering ; feet 

15* . . 



fMlaoes on the banks of the Brenta. Ha was in penon aboat the nuddla 
neight, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three yean of age. HIa fbnhaad was broad and^fine, with short 
dark nair curling aronnd it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the fonner of whnh waa laiys and fidi, and the latter strongly 
maiked. The month was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
npsaHng, the brillJMt whita teeth, and gmay So the wboto ooaaienattcte a 
look of playfcl gaiety; b«l^ whes Slnit^ Ibere was an eaysiss i nn «f snooli 
thonghtfnlness, approaching perhaps to sternness, about it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. The upper lip was 
Tcryahoit; hut on either siis, divided an the miAOe, was a shoit blaek 
BMi8lache,notoveriiaiiflniiglfae9ioiilih,biiti^ mad tlM beard, 

which was ahopt and uMk, like the hahr, was only suffered to gniw iii 
sudi a manner as to ornament, but not to enonmber the chin. 

In form the caTafier was mnscalar, and powerfully made ; his breadllh 
of chest and ^ouldera siting the appearance of a more Bdrmnced pedod 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived. *^CbrM IM Leon, hy G. P. 



and hands rather small; cciinplearion maetly dark ; hair abmdant^daric and 
strong; and the i^ole figoie piaoiBe, strikmg, and bnUiaaL 

JVb. 3. Oval fine; him, pala, intedleotaal fixebsad ; eye, expoEesstre and 
Ml of sensibility, also iiMioating modesty and dignity ; novements eharac 
tsriaed by f^aoe and elegsnee 

4f In a note on pace 173 is presented, in a quotation ftom a late |fliy8i»- 
bglcal writer, the description of a beaatifni womsa. Hie same author 
thus describes a speoimen of masculine beauty: 

'* A fine looking man, (the word haadsone detracts from Oie idea of 
beauty in the mate sex), is above tlte medium height, but considerably un- 
der tire colossal; (about five fbet ten inches is the perfection of altitude); 
his forehead is liigh and rather square ; his back head is well roimded, but 
not too full; his eyes are daik, bright, end fidrly set in their soekets— 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leare a space of about tiireo 
quarters of an inch between tiieir inwaid extremities ; nisnose is a medium 
between Boman and aquiline ; Ids cheek bones are not proounent, but still 
well defined ; his cheelu neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation : his moutii moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
tiiin ; his wniskers are well back on his ciieek; ms complexion is unifbim, 
between brown and fair, witii a sliffht tendency to a bm^, but not miffi- 
cient to warrant liim in being called rosy cheeked ; and tiie whole counte- 
nance, weU or even stronriy marked ; fbr a smootib, round face, where the 
features are all regular, ana without any daraotaistic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incomiMitiDle with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate lengtii and inclines to thickness ; his throat is free from afi protnber • 
iemce commonly called *tke apple of Eve;* his breast is fahiy AiU; hii 
shoulders square, but not abrnptlv so, and sufficientiy broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are or a length to leave about eight inches between 
tile tips of ms middle fingers and his knees ; there is a gradual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not tiirown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are foil, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the legs so that 
tiiey just toudi, without pressing against each other ; h!s slun rawer slen* 
de^ his ankle small; lus lintep mefa ; and fa^ foot sHghtir hc^owed, and of 
a sze corresponding with his heij^ ; for« too smsiu a ioot interferes with 
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Bxdmpk Sd, 

tHE ELEPHANT. 

The elephant, a natiye of Asia and A&ica, is the largest, the strongest, 
die mbst sagacious, and the most docile of all wild beaSts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black; the eyes, whidi are very small, are lively, 
"bright, and expressive ; the ears are broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
tself with it ; and, in case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped a/e like cohmms of from. 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet hi^ 
The feet are short, and divided into £yq toes each, and are armed witib 
naUs of a honi^ substance, but which are so covered with skioy that tiiey 
are scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischaeTOUB. It 
Is peaceable, nuld, and brave ; and exerts its powers onlj^ in its own 
derence, or jn defence of those of Us own kind, with wluoh it is social and 
friendly. ^ 

JBxample Uh, 

NATtTBAL SCENBRT. 

IiOng projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ing thehr existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded bv pUots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
hundred feet, afforded in theur crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 
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liiai ^IssticSty of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in maMng tq^ 
the perfect 'ftwi«*nwf»Afc'ofa well-proportioned man." 

In descffiptions of persons the student wiU do well to refer to what is said 
on the sublet of epUheU in another page of this volume. Thus, fiw exam* 
^ the tiumnen of an faidividnal may be insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
erreserved, &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &o. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and inois* 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also be taken, as occasion requires, of 
such particulars as the followine : resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exereue, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
ance, ^series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pn>- 
dnehig temerity, — misfortunes in oeraee and duration exceeding the cwa 
mon measure of human calamity, rendering the distresses of fiction faint, 
4e., 6ce^ &e. 
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man. Many of ibese wild tribes, with the instmct whidi aends them to 

•eek the land befinre a stonn arises, were now wingine towards their nests 

with the shrill and dissonant dane which annonnoes rear and disqnietade. 

The disk of the snn became aunost totally obscured ere he had alto- 

Ssther sank beloW the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
otted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind began next 
to arise, bat its, wild and moaning sonnd was heard for some time, and 
its effects beceune more visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in laiver ridges, and sink in deeper farrows, ibrmio^ 
waves that rose hieh in foam upon the breakers, or onrst upon the beach 
with a sound lesenwllng distant thander. — Asiitiquani^ Vol. I. p. 72. 

Mxounple 6th. 

NATURAL 8CEKEBT. 

Cities and villagea were scattered over hill and valley, with cultivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious pov ulation. In the centre of wis brilliant circumference stood the 
Indiaoi metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples,- at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from every other object, as he wound round 
the boraers of the lake. Every inch of ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though with 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories ia 
charactdts of blood. On the right rose tbe hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teocalU, under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay die city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets thej 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway. — Prescot£9 ConqvueMt of Mexico, VoL 
JH. p, 31. 

JBxcmiple ^ih* 

KATUBAL SCBNSRY. 

They moved cautiously forward, straining their vision to pierce tho 
think gloom of the forestapThere their wily K>e might be lurkmg. But 
Aey saw no living tiung, except only the wild inhabitants of the woods 
and flocks of the zopcUtCy the voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spirits, on the 
inarch of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graceful pepper 
tree, iningling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; while 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging 
theur gay blossoms over 2ie branches, and telling of a softer and more 
Inxurious climate* 

At length, the army emerged on an open level, where the eye, nnob- 
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ifnicted hj intenrening wood or hOI-top, conld nmge, far and wide, over 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden snnshinei 
stretched oat, as it were, in slumber, in the arms of the giant of h»ll<s 
which dnstered, like a phalanx of goardian genii, around it^i^— Conqued 
rfMexicOf Vol IT, p, 463. 

From tlie same source from whicli the preceding extract wan 
taken, the foUoynng personal description has been borrowed. 

HEBNANDO COBt£s. 

Hernando *^ Cort^ at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-fonr 
years of age. In statue he was rather above the middle size. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his Uuge dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
his coontemmce, not to be expected in one of his cheerfnl temperament 
His figure was slender, at least until later life; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, whidi qualified mm to excel in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalry. In his diet 
he was tempcorate, careless of what he ate, and dbrinking httle ; while, to 
(oil and privation he seemed perfectlv indifieient £Bs dress, for he did 
not disdaui the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He woro few ornaments, and usuallv the same; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, conceaIe<f a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, "miich made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused something Use awe into the attachment of his 
roost devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably beet calcidated tp inspiro devotion in 
the rough and tnrbnlent spuits among whom b3s lot was to be cast" 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, if not 
too luxuriantly indulged, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student wiU not fail to admire the beantiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the repablio of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
the modem " Jhuds et eandidus et futua Herodotus,** The same remark 
that has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of " I%e Conqiiest of MexicoJ'* 
« His style abounds wit^ elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly infbnns the reader that .t 
is introduced on the authority of otiiers." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he relates, will be captivated by 
the flowing colors in which they are described, the purity ana animation 
of his st^le, the witchery he has woven arouna his subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfreqnentiy at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
naturally breaks fbrth into the apostrophe, " Perge mode, et quk te via ducit 
dirife gressum." 
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The diaracter of CorUa aeems to have undergone fiome 
change with change a£ circurastaocei ; or, to apeak more cor- 
rectly, the new ecenes m which he was placed called forth 
quaHlies which before were dormant hi his bosom. There 
are some hardy natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mOd influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growth, and give forth their fruits only in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to us by hb 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The ezamplies which have aow beea introduoed are deemed 
sufficient^ boUi in Tonety and exibsai, to introduce the stndeat 
to deseriptiye writing. The attendve perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish oonsiderable aid m thie 
department of eompositioii. 



Lxm. 

KAEUAHOK XSa> DfiSOUPTION UlSITSD. 

■ 

That the student may pereeive how mneh is added to the 

beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, (he following model is presented, 
wluch is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully mtany of the particulars 
presented in the list in the ]^*eceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

MaoampU* 

In looking over some papers of a deeeased seqnisnfteiioe, I ibvnd tbe 
following fra^ent He had freqaently spoken to me <^ the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been fais sdiool-fellow. I remembeo' well his one 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his fnend, and some circnm- 
. stances in his life, were of snch a kind that an interesting moral little story 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as he 
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y» «^&»| o&) tiiat bringing the prirate character and feelings of a deceased 
ftiona before the world, was something like sacrilege, thon^ done undw a 
fletitioas name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, — that he 
%aA laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has oeen a lon^ time dead, and no relation snr 
vivos, I do not feel that there can be any unpropriety in my now making 
It pnblio. I give it as it was written, thon^h evidently not revised by my 
Iriend. Tfaongh hastily pnt together, and neginning as abraptly as it ends, 
and with little of story and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
tnoomfnl tenderness m it, wMch, I tmst, w^ interest others in some per. 
Hon as it did me. 

"The Btm not set yet, Thomas ? " " Not qtiite, Sir. It biaxes through 
^e trees ob the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with his hat stiU over his 
tiroWf turned his dazed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
Ihe mffht before that he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. His thoughts 
«nd feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same vague and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
atate of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of nls age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was ihe romance of life, and though men, witii minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist- 
«Bee, end to take to Itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, ana usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than tiiose who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
tiie world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
Visionary oast, it is in some sort only reaJiaing their, hopes and desires, to 
turn l^em homeward. Arthur felt mat it was so, and he loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
mndi like his own. For though me cares and attachments of life had lone 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enough to give to these something of the romance <^ her dispo. 
eilion. This had led to a more ^an usual openness and intimacy between 
ibtbur and his mother, and now brought to Ms remembrance liie hours 
l^ey had sat together' by t^e firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
ttelanotioly voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
!ook of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
nan, ana ner mofiierly anxiety lest the woiid should go bard with Mm, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every weddly attachment was 
hereafler to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between vic^etrtj tumultuous grief, and numb 
insensibilily. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 

Ewho was qnitong hie sick chambw for the first time, he began his 
tiney homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
B and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligions and healing light upon him. But t^ey soon went out, c^e after 
another, and as thelast faded from his imploring s^t, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The nunt tint m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst oyer every living thing in 
4^11 nory. llie sight went to Arth&r's lipk heart, as if it were in mockerv 
of l£ misery. 
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Leaning iMck in hU carriage, with his hand over his eyes, ha wtm oanM 
•loDff, haral^ sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting by his side, went on talking in a low, monotoos tone ; but Arthur only 
heiurd something sounding in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
Toice. He had a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the carriage, 
but in all things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Artnur spoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the settine sun, he shuddered through his whole franoe, 
and then became sick and psle. He thought he knew the hill near him; 
and, as the^ wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few minutes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river be» 
fore him reflecting ^e rich evening sky, looked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. Tne birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or sin|;ing their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bnght and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his hearL It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
^Terv thing should be just as it was when he left it. There was an undo- 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking toee^er, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. He ooa 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother's tomo. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, *' Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answered his slater, '* and 
must not know to-night that yon are here ; she is too weak to bear it now.*' 
" I will eo look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sistef s sympaUiy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and be was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him ; and as ha 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared oreathe, lest he should cUsturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 

about to enter. The loss that he was about suiferin^, and his heavy grief, 
— ^ 11 /• i.*.^_ s_ XV- *„ii ^ - i.-i_ • • j^^ jj^ was, as it 

descending. His 

„„. sound. ]^ drew 

back, and his sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down,-— and his miseiy went over 
him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became composed enough to sea 
him, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit She covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, tiiin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be^ 
fore sne died. 

" My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not go on. His voice 
was cooked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agony «f his soul was visible 
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In Mb fice. ** Do not be so afflicted, Artiinr, at the loss of me. We are 
not to part for eyer. Bemember, too, now comfortable and happy yon hare 
made my days. Heayen, I know, will bless so good a son as yon liaye been 
to me. zou will haye that consolation, my son, which yisits bnt a few,— 
you will be able to look back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind yon giye me, now tliat i am about to die, in the thought that I am 
leaying your sister to vour loye and care. So lone, as yon liye, she will 
find you a father and brother to her." She paused for a moment. ^ I haye 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know,*' 
she said, with a tremulous yoice, her lips quiyering, — '*I did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leaye my children, till now that the hour 
has come.*' 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was mindful of her, and with the conyiction, which grew 
ftrooger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker eyeiy hour. Ar 
thur sat b^ in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watchinjg her countenance, for eyery n^w and then she opened her dull 
eye. and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

Tho day wore slowly away. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
tfbd still twiliffht came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless })ower that the hour was drawmg nig^. B^ 
gaspMt, as if under some inyisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for ha 
man strength to struggle against. 

It was now quite daik^ and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the fnrmture in the room threw huge and uncouu fiffures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shaaowy 
ministers oi death appeared gathering rcund, waiting the dut^ of the hour 
appointed them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
the solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he becfune cahn again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exalting, that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Arthur a few ]M>urs 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint. — ** My mother.'* — She opened her eyes, for the last time, upon him, 
— a faint flush passed over her cneek, -* there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand just pressed his. It was all over. 




'spoke to his aunt. '* It is past," said he. ** Is my sister asleep ? — Well, 
tnen, let herliave rest; she needs it.* He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a rdief. Violent grief brings on a^tozpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching. It is not tul the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothmg tibou^ts can find room to mix with 
oursorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af- 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strapge thoughts, with 
melancholy but half-formed imaees, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light would pass through it, as if he had been in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelings at 
last found rest in sleep 

16 
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It if an tapiwaakm, whiofa w» oannot rid onnefttes of if we wmdd, hImi 
fitting by the body- of afiiend, that he has still a oonscionafiest of onr pna- 
•Bce, — ttiAt though the common concerns of the worid have no mora to do 
with him, he has still a love and care of ns. The&ce whieh we hadsokmr 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state m 
test We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
■s is not a liiing thing. 

Arthur was in socfa a state of mind, as he sat alone in the loem by his 
motlier, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
tad was now holding eoounonion with pure apiiits there, thongn it still 
«bode in tbe body fliat lay beforo him. He ftli as if sanotifled by the 
y e s o noe of one to whom'ttae other worid had been laid open, •^ as if under 
uie love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
Jds mother had early taught him, gave hon strength ; a spiritual ooniaosnre 
•toto over hum, and be found himself nmpared to pertem Ae last ofines to 
the dead. 

It is not enough toeee our friends die, and part with tiiem for the lemain- 
der of ear days, -^ to reflect that we shall hear their voices bo more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that tuning to eorruptiaa whieh 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beantiful with all the sensattons 
of the sonoL Are our sorrows so saoed and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us. and the men of it as sttaoaers, and shall we not be left to 
our afflictions ior a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the eoncemed or careless gase of those we know not, or be made to beartfae 
formal proffers of consolation firam acquaintances wlio wil go away and 
forget » all? Shall we not be euflbied a little while a holy and healing 
eommunion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gkxm of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pail, the talk of the 
nassersHby, and the broad and pierctaig ligbt of the eommon sua ? Mast 
m ceremonies of the world wait oa us even to the open graves «f oar 
friendi ? 

When the hour came, Arthar rose with a firm step end ilzed ^re, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the 8tnx;gle within bins. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell stnidt. its heavy, un- 
dnlating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a vi<rient beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentvy 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if I3iey 
had been shadows. While ne followed the slow hearse, there was a vaeaa 
oy in his eye as it rested on the coflln, wldch showed hmi hardly oonscioas 
of wliat was before him. His sphit was with his motfaer*s. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that tb» terms of society requhred of him. 
For, as paisdTiil as the effort was, and as little smted as such forms Were to 
his own thoughts upon the subgeet, yet he could not do any thmg that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect f<« nis mother. 
The scene was ended, and tfae inward struggle over $ and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up fidl and disthictly befoi^ 
him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he Tetumed ^icrae. When be 
entered the house from wnich his mother had gone fcnr ever, a sense ot 
dreary emptiness oppressed him. as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedssead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chahr, he groaned in the bit- 
terness of his spirit A feeling of forlomness came over him, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watched ever in her dying htmr 
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and whom h» had talked tD as she l^r befora bni in deftth|«s if she oonld 
hear aad answer him, had gone fh>m mm. Kotiiing was left fbr the senses 
to fiMtaa fimdljr oii,aoid time had net yet tanght hka to tiunk of her onlj as 
ft Murit. But time and holy endeavora bioug^ this oonsolatioB; and tlie 
little ci life that a wasting disease left him. was passed by him, when alone, 
hi thonefatful tra&qtiittitf ; and amongst fan fimds he ftppeared with tiiat 
Mntle ^eaEfiilMaa» wUoh, batan hia tuothor'B daaO, had Immhi a part -of 
bisnatara^* . 



IffanAtian And I>a8crip<ion iiugr iiow 1» imited in ih£ lust^ 

iioMa ElicttbediafEQelfttta 
fitaml . iLMbella Stewttrt. 

Elyab .Arabella JohnAon 

£Iisha Washington 

Daniel 7ay 

JndlA Mandbidl 

JoAxm jBVaaUm 

Japthah Montezimuu 

' fI\>1liehi8tork!al^tei^nck««Abe^^leHnediyt>m«^ 

the student may be permitted to add noMmB circnuitaiiioei at hia mm 

In the same maimer, he may preaent notices of any other eharacter 
which may occur in the conrse or his reading or observation. Be may 
ilso reverse the process of amplifying^ and present an abridymoBt of the 
example. 



EiPISTOLABT COIBRBSPONDBS^CE, OR X^^TTBR WBITING. t 

A Letter is, perliaps, one of tlie most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can i«ad ot write «t all, who at^ not fre^emcly «b1MI 



^>i»*»— ^**^^— III! i»*t«i*«^— a«»AUi««»« 



^ xtis recommended that the student be reiiulred to analyze tixis beanti- 
ftd BMeimen<>f nanrafeion vnited with deseriptioB, hy pimeiitiiigaliatofihe 
partMolam which «atar into the nacrative and descriptive parts nsyeo 
• tively. 

t it 18 genaraliy aUowed, thai epistcdary writing, if not one of flie highest, 

is one of the most difficnlt branches of eompositaon. An tUmti letter is 

. much mfife rare than an etegaot specimen of any other kind of writing. It 

is for this reason, that Ihe aathor has deviated from the asaal order peae 

tised l^feapeetabla teacheip, who give eoistolaiy writing the first pkuM in 



^ 
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npon to perform it Under the head of Letter Wridng, it ig 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
that, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to^the date, the 
superscription, and the dosing. The folding, also^ of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that ^ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of conaideratknu 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a wriUen 
communication is made by one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the rep/y should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the Jirgt person, the reply should 
also be in thejirst person. Thus, when the letter begins : 

« Dear Sir, 

^ I write to inform you," &c, 

the answer should be in ihe first person also ; thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter,** &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &&, has been received, and I hasten to say,** 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus: 

*^Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon* Mr 
Brimmer,'* &c, 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

<< Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker,** &c. 

Ifae attenftioii of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
■abject for this part of the yolnme, and for the praotiee of the stadent who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stim;e of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now r^uire nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
ornctitions person, annoancin|^ some event, or on some fbimal subject. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directi<ms with regard to fold- 
Imr. sealing, &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of neatness, an 
wtth diiBcuity eradicated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the firtt person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written aJt the heginningj when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-written letter is a much more jare production than it 
ongiit te be. Few directionB can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter ; bnt it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regara to the mechanical ezecntion of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, wuh regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
1st. The date. 2d. The oomplimentarj address. 3d. Tlie 
body of the letter. 4:th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, i£ 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
comer of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complunentary address. The style, or 
oomplimentaiy closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address shovld be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet. 

16* 
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Exampte \sU 



90BH OF A LBTTl&B. 



Date. 



OMqdimentaarj addMsi. 



Bodjr of liie Xiottof. 



t'^^ 



Style, or Complimentaiy Closing. 



Signatiira» 



Addre8s,or Superscription. 
Title, if any. 
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Example 2d. 

A LETTBBy WITH ITS PABTS. * 



{etate,) 

«'Ve^f Qf nave u/n<m£uncUem n9aMitw/ any ^na^' 
deJioUncu, if yoa tu€6f wx^ve me dmc^ne^ 4a 

{^Uf or eotnpUmenUuy dosing.) 





(signature,) 



(tho address, or supersenptUrtt^ 



In very formal letters, Hie address should precede tlie 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
ftt Urst sight, perceive that the conunnnication is intended for 
faitti, b6l<M« he has taken Che troobie to read it tkroc^. In 
this case, also, the date should be written below, in the plAce 
of the address. 
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A FOSKAL LETTEB* 



q7o me S^iSifn. Q^U. ^Sunnme^ 

Qfne Auduo ^dOMoA e/ iMa 

eofn99i07Hitfe(M/in cue uncio^ azea4 ooujao/iiond io you 
^ ycu*^ fnun^ ^.nefrOon. ^ 
yoa ntau o^m /we it> unihtefa, anJ io tyoiee m 
me tuuMu eaoisnc/ecf if^Sieneee <jf mai veneuie* 
iion ■id me ai9(ien4 tcfiMOfI . 

^ooM ff€i9y te^^»eeiui/l^, 

Radian, ©^. 3(/, /&4S. 



The folding * of a letter, thoagh in itself a thing of appi^ 
rentij triyial importance, is sdll deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



« OiBoial docunents aad TB17 fofmal letters hsTe, lometiiiies, Imt two 
iblds ; and these are made b^ doubling over the top and bott(Hn puts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in wmch pftpeis are generaUj 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in an enyelope. 
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Example 4^« 

TkU (MrepretenUtheJotdviigofaLetUr. 

Ko. 2. The flnt fold^ (m» fvuih. put of 



Ko. 1. The Letter before It is folded. 



the flnt leaf tamed over. 



Boston, Feb, 9, 1844. 

Your Utter of the tth 
has been duly received, and 
TahalL at my earUest leisure, 
att«na to the buskieas to 
which you have therein called 
my attention. ^ 

Tours respectfully, 

John Smith, 
Mr, Sdehard Eoe. 



Ifo. 8. The Moond fold; theiWdedpart 

tamed orer so as to meet the left 

aide of the sheet. 




Vo, 6. The fourth fold 




Boston, 

Deaa- Sir, 

Your 
has been dul 
I shall ai m 
attend to 
which you h 
my attention 

Tours, r 
Mr^Bichara 




]!fo. i. The third fold. 




Ko. 6. The ilfth fold. 




isro. 7. The letter elosed. ITo. 8. The letter sealed. So, •. The letter directed. 
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TITLES. 

In the saperwsriptioii of a letter, the title of Honourable u 
generallj given bj courtesy to the Tice-Fresident of the 
United States; to the lieutenant-Gorernor of » State; to 
the Senators and Representatiyes of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respectlTe States, and to the Ju<^e9 of 
all the courts ; to the ll^jor of a city ; to the Heads of De- 

gartments, &c. In addressing the President of the United 
tates, the Governor of a Gdmmonweaith, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title ^ His EzceQencj" * is gener* 
ally used, t 

* See ^fnConomoNO, page 82. 

t Mo titles are fiKmallgr xeoomUEed hy lav in. this oomtrr^ exoept in. 
Massachnsetts, where the lenl utle of the Governor is ^ ffis Excellency,'* 
and that of the Lieutenant-Governor, ''His Honor;" and, thaffefiDre, aait 
is stated above, it is iy courtesy onljr, that tbe nsage has obtained. As it is 
possible that tiiis volume may fsU into the hands of some In^Bviduals wlio 
are emi e as to knew sometfaii^ of the forms of addi e ss in tinsMtinrooun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from Uie gramnur of Mr. Leanie, 
published in Edinburgh a few years ago. 

" IHrecHona for SugerscripUons mid Fomnt of Address to Mersons ofetmy 

Rani, 

iThe superseription, or what is nut on fie outside of a letter, is printed in 
Roman characters, and begins wim Ta, The terms of address used in be- 
ginning either a lettsr, a petition^ or veifcal address, are frinted in ItiJio 
letters, unmediately after the supfrscriptiDn. The ilanies sie to be filled np 
with tne real name and title.] 

" To tiie fifaiff'B Most E xoollont Majesty, — SirSj or Ma§ it jpUase four 
Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with, — Tour Majesty's most 
Loyal and Dutiful Subject 

To the Qneea*s Most Excellent Majesty,— ilfiMbm^ or, Ms^ it please your 



To his %yal Highness, Frederick, Duke> of York, — ilfoy it please y<mr 

Boyal Highness, 
la the same manner address every other member of the Boyal Family, male 

orfenuUe* 
NiAdUy. To his Grace the Duke of , ilfy Lord Duke, Tamr Graee^ er, 

May it please your Chraee. 

To the Mort Noble the Marquis of ^ Jl% Lord MargtUst Tour Lordskip 

To the Biffht Honorable , Earl of , i(fy Lord^ Your Lordship, 

To the R^t Honorable Lord Viscount , Ify L&rdi May it pl e as e your 

Lordship, 
To tiie Bight Honorable Baron — , My Lord^ May UpUam ym Lordafkp, 
The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with ueir husbands^,tbus : 

^0 her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your Grace, 

To the B^t Honorable Lady Ann Boee, — My Lady^ May it please your 

Ladyship,—— 
The titles of Lord and Bight EonoraUe are given to all the sons of Dukes 
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T!»e members of « house of zepBCBeatatiYesr or of aboard 
of aldermen, taken pMec&veljf should h^ addrtts^ed as ^^ The 
Honorable/' &c 

The title of Esquire is also given by courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to ail gentlemen to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but. when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

aad MarqoisMS a'^ ^ the eldest sons of Earls ; toad the title of Ladv and 

Righi HonorahU to all their daughters. The yotmgw Mos- ef Bmoi an 

all BonortMeB and jfivgiMirif . 
Bight J&nombU u dae to Earls. Yiscoonta, and Barons, and to all the 

members of Her Majesty's Most^ Honorable PriTT ComicB, to the Lord 

Mayors of London^ Tms, and Hm^^, and to the Liffd Pnifoit of JEUtM- 

bur^ diiriiig the tiiae they are in offiioe; to tha Speaker of the House 

of Qommons: to the Lords Commissioners of the T^easmy, Admiralty, 

Trade, and Plantations, &c. 
rhe House of Peen is adareaaad Uma,— T« tba JUfht HonorsWe the 

Lorde Sinritv^i and Tempond of the United Einffaom of Great Britain 

and IrejCEuid in Parliament assembled. Jk^ Lords, Jttay H pUaa0 y&ut 

Lordskips, 
The House of Oommom ip «ddrassad thus, — To the Honorable the 

Kni^ts, Gitisens, and Burgesses of the tTnited Kingdom of Great Britain 

andlrelaxid hi Parliament assembled. GmUitmm, er, Mky^itjieaa» yom 

Sonora, 
The sons of Visooonts and Barons are styled Bbnomlde asd Saqnire ; and 

their daughters haye their letters aadressed thus, -^ to iha- Hononhlft 

Missor3ira* D. B. 
The king's comnussion confers tile title of BinwrtdfU on any esnttomao ift 

a place of honor or trust; wasAk as, the Commissioners oi Excise, Hit 

Majesty^'s Customs. Board of Control, &ks., Admirals of the Nayy, Gen 

enus, Lientenant-Generals, and Colonels in the Anny. 
All noblemen, or men of tltie, in the Brray and nayy, use their title by rM$ * 

such as HdnonMe, before then: title or rank, suon as OapUtiny &o. ; th«ft, 

the Honorable Captain James James ot the — », iSKhv oeYimr Honor, 
BonoraiU is due, also, to the Court of Dhrectors of the East India Coo^Any, 

the Goyemors and Deputy-Goyemors of the Bank of Engfamd. 
The title ExeeUmcy is giyen to all Ambassadors, Plenipotenliarias, Qoi 

emors in foreign countHes^ to the Lord-Lieutenant, and. to the Lor^ 

Justices of the Kingdom of &eland. Address such tiins, -*- 
To his Excellency Sir ^ Bart, Her Britannio Mi^esty's Ettvoy Extrao* 

dinar^, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Bomo, — Tom BsxeUmeif. 

Mau itpUase your JSxeeUeney, 
The title Bi^ht Worship/^ is giyen to the Sheriffs, Aldenuea, and Be 

oorder of London ; and Wbrslupfuli to the Aldermen and Becnrders ot 

other Corporations, and to Justices of flie Peace in Enf^d^ -^ Sir, or 
, Tour Worship, 
The Clergy are all styled Bevsrend, exoept the ArohWshopa and Bishops, 

who haye something additional ; thus, — 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or; To the Most Beyeren^ 

Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, —JHy Lord, ot, 

Tout Grace, 
To the Bight Beyerend Fatiier in God, John, Lcrd Biahop of--— ^JsTt 

Lord, or, Tottr Lordship* 

* The Priyy ComiseUoft, taken ooUectiTelr are styled hi* Uscwt7*s U»i% Honor 
able rilyy GooncU. 
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used, that of Esquire u always to be omitted, cm tlie princqile 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason, the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTKS OF niTVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
aritj is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper, llie answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is bj^ no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of proprie^ 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In th6 fliddress on the oatsidd of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
of the person addressed is unknown, bnt it is known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write^ the word '* Present ** is frequently 
introduced to supply the place of tbe residence. 

To the very Rev. Dr. A. B^ Dean of , Sir. 

To the Bev. Mr. Desk, or. To the Bey. John Desk. * 

The general address to clergymen is, jSkt, and when written to, Reverena 

Sir. Deans and Archdeacons are usually called JU^. pecm^ Mr. Arch- 

deeuson* 
Address the Principal of the UniveTsity of Edinbnigh thus, — To the Very 

Rev. Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. — Doctor; when 

written to, Very Bsv. Doctor. The other Professors tnus, — To Dr. D. 

B., Professor of Logic in the University of R, — Doctor. If a Gleiigyman, 

say, — To the Bev. Dr. J. M., Professor of, &c., — Rtverend Doctor. 
Those who are not Dvs. are styled EsqmreAmt not Mr. too; thus, — To J. 

P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Sir. 

If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A M., 

Professor of, &c. 
Ma^strates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Memben of Parliament. 

VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P, after Esq.,) and all 

gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquire^ and their 

wives Mrs." 

* It Beetns to be unsettled whether Mr. should be used after Reverend^ or not. lA 
■17 opinion (says Mr. Lennie) it should, becaase it gives a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over and above the common one. May we not use the Bey. Mr. as weU as 
the Iter. Dr. t Besides, we do not always recoUoct whether his name is Jcames^ or 
Jokn^ Ac. Mr. , in sach a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a loug, 
01-drawn dash, thas. The Rev. — Pest. In short, Mr. Is used by oar best writeni 
after Beverend, bat not uniformly. The ivords To the^ not being necessary on tbe 
dotfir of a letter, are seldom used ; bat. in addieseing it In the Irmm, left hand eonwr, 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
note, and at the left hand. * 

Examph 5th. 

FOBH OP NOTBS OF INVITATION, WITH THE BSFLT. 
{ XNTITATION tOB THE BTBNIva. 



I 






ExampU M. 



^&4e6Mui(M, 



I 



i 



* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
thev ffaonld be addressed, " The Messrs.,** or, " Messrs. ; " if to two single 
ladies, « The Misses," not the ** Miss." Thns, '* The Misses Smith, or, 
''The Misses Davies,** not. <* The Miss Smiths,*' nor " The Miss Davises.** 

t As the ladj is senerally considered the head of the tea- table, there 
Moms to be a propriety in the inTitation to tea, or the evening, ooming from 
Hm lady of the house alone. 

X Or, Ktr, tutd JIfiv Chapman regr§t thaiaprmfiotu mgagmnetU will if 

17 
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JExampU 7th. 



IVTITATIOH TO DIHUBX. 



Q^nt. Q/y^ teauea^ €ne /UeodUM of 



jExample 8£^ 



'U^^ mvifyUion €o (Amnot on ^(Uu/kAzu neaoi^ 



fri^ thmn of the pUaaure of aeetpUmg Mrs, Smitk*9 poUie imoitaHon for 
Thursday evening^ the ^h inet. 

The address of a gentleman to a ladj^s invitation maj be : M^. Chapman 
has the honor of aeeaOtngf Sec., or, regrets that a prewms engagement wiU 
weoent his haviaig the hamar^ Sbo* 

* The latest and most approved s^le of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn 
ments. in the note on page 188th. The envelopes, ready made, are fur 
nishea by the -stationer. If not enclosed, they generally have two folds 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, or leaves, of me note should b« 
0n the left side. When enclosed, bnt one fold is neoessaiy. 
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With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
used, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular about these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CAEDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
the different forms of ceremonious cards, designed for morning calls, nnp 
tial ceremonies, &c As these are all snppos^ to be written or dictated 
hy the individual who uses them, no title conceded by ooiirfesy alone should 
ever be seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 
savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is "Master.'* 
But the case is different on the card of a Im^, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means " Mistress **) is to be used, in order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion of 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individn^s. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with the 



^ Lord Chesterfield, havinjE; received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, ^^ What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own ^nttte/" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destniotion was the hottest around him, and he judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer bein^ brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autnorities, he reiected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, *^ What ! shall I send my own spittle to 
the Crown Prince ? " In this latter case, however, jw/tcy might have been 
mingled with refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of his letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of his fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. 

There is a kina of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at the 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objections^ 
—it implies liaste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one*s own 
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prefix of '^Mw^ is proper to be used wMout Hie ** drufMn fMDM," hj 
the eldest of the singfe dkoghters. The Chiistian luuaes of the younger 
^nghters should he inserted. To illostrate by an example, suppose a 
gentleman, by the name <^ Arthur S. WeUington^ resides with his tamily, 
a wife, and three daughters, Cardme M^ Catharine S.j and Atytmta P^ m 
iVtmont Street. Hb card should be: 

Q/temofU ^^^lee^. 

Ids eldest danghter^ 
his secpnd daughtei's, 

ftis third dai^hiet'a, 

Q/t&moni eS^ww^ 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest daughter, the second daughter 
becomes JfEif TFeUM^iftm,* &c. 



On wedding cards, or cards preceding a wedding, there is considerable 
Tsity of opinion, wnether the name or both the gentleman and the lady 



diversiti ^ , ^ 

should be inserted, or whether that of the lady alone should be expressed. 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the lady alone 
belongs on tne card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
its internal arrangements she alone has (or should have) any control, and to 
her alone also, ul visits of ceremony are directed. The same reasons, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of inti 
tation, seem to apply with eoual force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband nom the weading curds. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding card 
should be expressed thns : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve'g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street 
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Another daM cfcatdM^^ called bnaiiieaB eaxdS) fyaa a ooaTenienl mods 
of adyertising, and are mnch used at the present day. Of these it will he 
sufficient to say, that they should he short, comptehenaTe, dear, and dia 
tinct The card of an attorney or a coonseUov at law will read ihns : 

47 ^ou^SkeO, 



Bitfifenoe: 
Ban. John DoMf 
NathH BoyaU^ Etq 

The card of a phyiidan may be ezproaied in the foUowhig fbna . 

>!^^S«» ^an/tof. Q^. ^., O^. Q€ ^., 

57 >!^^Mi« 3^4teee, 



Dr. WiOiimSand, 
** John Warren. 



* There are some portions of IMs article, parttonlatly liiose rdlating to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a yolume professing to treat of graye composition. 
The author's apolo^ for their introduction is the want he has long felt of 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is alone responsible for etU the directions and the snggestions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious mat the attitude of a 
learner would become him bett^ than that of a teacher in these points, be 
apologizes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in print to which he can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the defldency, he leaiyes for others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad- 
yanced, he respectfully addresses the woros of the Venusian poet: 



'* 81 quid noylstl lectins isfis, 



" Caadidns Impertl ; bI non, bis uten mecom.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion of tiie author of Wayeriey, 
(see ** Ivankoef" Parker's edition. Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that *' a man may with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual breach of good breeding or of good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
etiquette." 

17* 
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The card of a oomnuBaioii merchant is as foUowa: 

SamudOood, 1 

G^eorye IT. /xncnaioei J 

JBxaimple 9tA. 

A LETTBB OP INTRODUCTION. 

[K. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomary to seal a Letter of in 

trodoction.] 

6^. 2odn <^mM, ufno vi^ yo€i^ eUu on 0€£^ 

la one of me mo&i t/^al^fUMu&nea menweza of iiM 
!SSa/tr^^i^ y^^ Uf^ noi Mulo t&tcovet 
ia temcM^uid^ ]R>t nia aeneza/ ttmouitdn^, 
and me fu>Uf>^ Of n^ maavnete, aa *o^ nia efnmence 
m me ^koa/Mc^^a^&on, S^ne dUeniitonfi wniod yoa 
ma/u MecMe io tmotu^ n^nt jm my daw, Q/ nave no 
(Ani/d^ mai you toM oe na^^y €o eonimue ^ n^ 

oton, au Of tun^o^ dda^^ maie^uy aodnot4f^ 

ec^^ o/tk/ neaa4i^ uo^/toeaieci ^ 

2onn ^/oe, ^w. 




I 
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BxampU 10^ 

▲ LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 

B08TOH, AjriX 19£^ 1845. 
Dear Friend, 

I write this under the utmost oppression of sorrow; the youngest 
danghter of oar friend Jones is dead I Never, sorely, was lliere a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an unmortal life 1 She had all 
the wisdom of a|;e, and the discretion of a matron, joined witiii youthful 
sweetness and vugin modesty. 

With'what an eiigaging fondness did she behave to her ^Either I How 
kindly and respectrally receive Ms friends 1 How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in their respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She employed much 01 her time in reading, in which she discovered great 
strength of judgment; she indulged hers^ in few diversions, and uiose 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness 1 

She complied 'With all the directions of her physicians ; she enooumged 
her sister, and her father; and when all her strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. Tluit, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe ! more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
pened! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change fix>m the hij^hest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow 1 How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones lumself, (as grief is ever findmg out dr- 
culbstances to aggravate its affliction,) or£rmg the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon dotiies and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral ! 

He is a man of great learning and ^ood sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maxims of fortitude which he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to all a parent^ tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you shall tiiink proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a griefi let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but 1^ degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure, so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, shuns and 
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rejects aH arenmentB of oonsolation ; but at length, if apptied with ten 
demcfls, calnuy and willingly acqaiesoes in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

GsoBOB C. S. Pabkbb 
Henry Ilk, Esq. 

JSxerctses in JEpistolary Writing, 

A Letter to a finend announcing any event, real or imaginary. 

*< ('die inhalnitants of the moon, or the stars, or a comet 

a u mQy character in histoiy. 

*< ^ any one in a foreign oonnfry. 

" containing a jonmal of occurences. 
" ** crftidsms on woika that hare been read. 

** « opinions on subjects discussed at any seminary 

^ ** snggestions caused by daily studies. 

* ** requesting the acceptance of some present 
" describing a sunrise at sea. 

^ « sunset ** 

* irom Palestine, describing the oountry, kc 
« « England, « u u 

« « France, « a u v 

** « Italy, *• « « 

•« » Greece, «» *» « 

* describing tBe personal appearance and style of preadiing of 

some eminent diyine. 



K U 



the Falls of Niagara. 
« <* the White Mountams. 

« ti 

U tt 



Lake Erie, &c 

the Pyramids of Egypt 



" " Mount YesuTius. 



LXV. 

BEGULAB BUBJECTS. 
ON A SITBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF TBEATINO IT. 

Li writixig on a regular subject, the following directionB are 
given by Mr. Walker, as suggestions for the different divis 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 



* This letter is an original of Pliny the Younger to Marcellinus, trans 
lated by Mehnoth. The address, &c. has been attered to accommodate it 
to the purposes of this volume. 
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The defiBition ; the cause ; the Bntiqaity, (mt Borelty ; the imivenalit^ 
or locality; the effects ; namely, the goodness or badness, or the adyao^ 
tages or disadyantages. 

1st. If your subject require explanation, define it or explain it ai 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the cause of your subject ; that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject be ancient or modem ^ that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examine whether your subject be good or bad; ghow wher^ 
its goodness or badness consists, and what are the adysntdges ot disad 
vantages that arise from it * 

OK OOTBBinCSNT. 

DeJmiiioiL Govemment is the dhrectiou and restraint exercised over 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administrat^n of pubUc affairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Govemment is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family; — all the inhabitants are, as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual. 

Cause. The necessity of govemment lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary ftiws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling principle of eveiy man^s actions, uninflaenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wron^, and this power is govemment To this restraint every one must 
subnut ; and if in sudi smimission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 

If first your subject definition need. 
Define your subject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be. 
Pursue it^ therefore^ to antiquity ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is good, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 



n 
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a portion of llie rights with whidi he fimdes that God and natue en 
dowed him, he will be consoled by the reflection that all have to make 
tiie sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection of his prop- 
erty and his life, for withoot government neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
government, that in the eaiiiest ages of the world a kind of govenmient 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remarkable is this 
fiict, that almost 1^ that history records of the earliest pec^le is the history 
of these kings. 

UnioendUbf. In erery part of the worid, also, at the present day, where 
Duman creatnies are to be seen, there also some kind of goTemment is 
found -among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But ^vemment, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
unonp^ the most avilized and enlightened people. Almost all the differ- 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, maybe 
reduced to three, namely. Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, u n- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The painted Lidiu, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked Afiican, who looks in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, aU are in fact the Subjects of a 
xnonarciL Rome, under the decemvirs, and Yenioe and Grenoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracr. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar aavantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
DOW to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

AdocmtagtB. Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights. 
Nothing would be safe. AGght would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in the 
enjoyment of his life, his liber^, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; tiie weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could mamtain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantages. Every foim of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
plots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
I«red for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring fW>m anarchy, or want of government. It becomes every 
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one, therefore, to lend hu aid in support of the govenmient under which 
it has pleased providence to place him, until that goyemment shows by 
its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is nol 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated evil, if not a yirtae. 





JExercises. 


On Tune. 


On Justice. On 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. 


Sculptiure. 


Foi^veness. 


Clemency. 


Affection filial 


Keligion. 


Affection par^tal, &c. 


Morning. 


Cruelty. 


Evening. 


Faith. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Kight 


Flattery. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Virtue. 


Politeness. 


Education. 


Prudence. 


Truth. 


Courage. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Anger. 


Disinterestedness. 


Kno^edge. 


Fidelity. 




LXVJ. 




THEMES. 



Joy. 

Gfumng. 

Industry. 

Luxury. 

Patience. 

Pride. 

Perseverance. 

Conscience. 

Compassion. 

Equity. 

Generosity. 

Melancholy. 

Humanity. 

Ingratitude. 

Fra^ality. 

Patnotinn. 

Prodigality. 

Poverty. 



Themes are subjects^ or topics, on which a person writes 
or speaks. 

A thei^e, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
some truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exercises under the head of 
Begular Subjects. 
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Complex themes comprehend such propositions as admit of 
pioof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of course 
maj be denied without inyoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of* the terms. The following are examples: 
*< Logic is a useful studj." ^' Youth is the season of im- 
provement" "Wisdom is better than riches." "A public 
is preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of exerasee the oonrse wm laid down for the msnaffe 
ment of " a regolar subject," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in nis 
''Teacher's Assistant.** What he calls ''resnilar subjects" are designed 
for simple themes. The course prescribed by Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
Imes of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by ^ leading 
strings," and 1^ more to its own resonxoes. The following are his pie- 
limii^iy remarks: 

" To give an illustration of a simple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of die essay which should be composed ni>Dn it." 

^ The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing eyery thing 
that is doubtfol or equiVl)cal in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the woid must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by the practice of die best writers." 

" By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end whidi is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
leasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist, la these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlaige ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of (hemes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid ar 
lanffmenty and perspicuous expression." 

** The special rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground Of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions : 
or lastlv, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviating 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of the affirma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
which the proposition is established — and the arguments to be intro 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on thoss . 
that follow, and form a connected chain of comparisons, by which nlti- 
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^lately the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the proposition, 
shall be made manifest;, and fiimlly that all objections against the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proo^when ic is lonff, 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united streng& 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it" 

" It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
yariety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to the judgment and experience of tiie teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may be sometimes necessary ; the second is indispensable on aU. 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judimous 
application." 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring Sie assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearly 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and men proceed, with grad- 
nal and increasing strength, to the conclusion." * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reauired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, periect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged uiat he would 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsuccessful attempts he had made, be- 
fore he could produce any jhing worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
tiben^ as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and mdispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's " Social Tales *' is so 

Sertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stu- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled ^"-Hbc Age.*" 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few paces written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright iaea presented itself to my imagination : such were welcome 
to me as angel's visits, which are said to be few and far between. 

" Mudi of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitful and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparativeljr easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the heart.) I stood behind his chair as he sat writ- 
^gf and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 

'^JJoe ckge^ he replied, still writing on. 

V 18 
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^ Of one thinff,*' continiies Mr. JaTdine, " the youngest student must be 
nude sensible, from the eridence of his own consciousness, that he cannot 
expect to compote even the simpUst theme unthout directing and continuing his 
power of thinking upon itP 

** Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
young persons entering upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind, in its first 
enaeayors to discoyer materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties are 
most formidable '' 

^ I suppose, then, ' Emulation ' chosen as the subject of a simple theme, 
which the student is required to explain and illustrate, from lectures, hooks 



"<What,piq>a?'Isaid. 

<* 'Hoc a«e, child,' he answered; ^Boc age^ga and make the best of it, 
but do n't msturb me.' 

" * Hoc age,' I repeated, as I went down stairs. ' Hoc age — it is Latin; 
I know it is Latin. Hbe is <Am, and it is neuter, and the word thdn^ is 
understood; and age is do; 1 know enough of Latin for this; therefore, 
Soe age means. Do tlus thing.* 

" So I mended a pen, and took a sheet of papen and wrote ' Hoc age ' 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper ; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another ; and 
then looked ont or the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote asain, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : ' It is our duty, under eyerr 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; ' and there I stopped, 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, were 
fore, I could not get, and when ifty father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
yanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

*' My father ^as one of the kindest and sentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my yacant sheet to him, he smilea, and said, * 'T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, neyertheless. If you haye spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injimotion meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words ' Hoc age,' you haye not lost your time." My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, ana pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might' And then he showed 
me that ^e world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to £>, and in 
consequence, when suddenly oaUed upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or theur actions at command. 
' Hesce,' continued he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing ctdvantages and opportuziities 




the exception of one remark only, which was most important ; it was to 



this effect : that the salvation of the soul is the thing to l>e done in the first 
instance ; the * Hoc age,' to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is neglected." 
The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teachers ant! 
itudents. 
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and observations, in snch a way as to communicate a distinct account of 
emulation to fdl who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
found ? His first recourse would probably be to authors, who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertde source, which 
will fhmish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. Aiid what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he aireadypossesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect tne early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the veige of dtildhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, ' I cstm do this, and you cannot,' * I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of JSton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliant arms, the glassy wave, &o. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
iEneid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is ' emulation ? ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." 

" From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor ? 
From obtaining an object fiist, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, -— a palm-branch, — a fox's tidl, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is &e circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers. 
It is their reflected praise, whi(^ animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where &ere are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation 1 When this principle ope^ 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite delist. The student may have a clearer view of tins generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning ms attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated with it He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

"• The experience of competitions, in which (he student has been en- 
gaged, or or those which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emula- 
tion in its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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to obtain it, or any obstacle indirectly thrown in the mj of a rival con. 

Setitor, the generous flame of emnbition is extingaiflhed, and a mear 
egrading spirit is sabstitated in its place. One would think that the 
mortification which the student must suffer, when he receives a prizn 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 

f>tten the manner in which the fnendl j stratagem of Nisus, in &vor of 
ur^alns, was received by the other competitors at the oelebntion of th« 
Trojan games.'' 

** An enlarged vie^ should be taken of the field of competition. Thaft 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the tma 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon the same 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and omer aees. Yireil en- 
deavored to rival the fame of Homer, and Cicero that of DemesUienes 
When CsBsar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve- 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each.'^ 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely,^- to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to ms demands, — to foUow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he ndll not find mudi difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difiicult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : 

1st. The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme,, by amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simpls themes as Kegttlar 
Subjects; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 
general are called complex tnemes. This accords with his definition of a 
ueme, which he says is the '' proving of some truth." 
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2d. The JEleason ; where we prove the truth of the Theme 
by some reason or argument. 

3d. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances firom History 
to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro- 
Terbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion.; when we sum up the vrhdLe and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations.* 

Example. 

TOO MUOH FAMILIABITT aSKERAIiLT BiBEBDS CONTEMPT. 

Proposition, There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Becuon. Such is the general ^sguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly appear at firsl^ and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

7^ ProposiHon, the Reason, the Confirmation, tne Simile, the Example, 
the Testimony, and the Conclusion. 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason show» uie Proposition tmei 
By bringing arguments ana proofs to view; 
Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 
By showing how absurd 's the opposite. 
Ir that *s not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brines. 
Which shows the theme is true in other things ; 
The Example instances from History draws, 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause : 
The Testimony to the wise appeals, 
And by their suffrage our opinion seals. 
Some useful observations oome at last. 
As a conclusion drawn from what is past. 

18* 
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failings and weaknesses, must necessarilj lessen our opinicm 
of them. ' 

(hnfirmation. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fuUj acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt. 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly vnth their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Mcample. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with kis attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
Sang of England was held in greater contempt. 

Testimony, A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of tho^ with whom they are familiar. 

Chnchmon. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are most intimate. 

• Exercises. 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements. 

On lianaable Exertion. 

The importance of a ^ood character. 

The Follyof Dissipation. 

Want of "Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of common lif« 

Relision consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

The dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasure^ of Reflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Religion. 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virtues. 



\ 
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The importanoe of the govenunent of temper. 

The yalae of the art of printing. 

The banef al effects of Indalgence. 

The inflnenoe of the Grreat 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behaTionr and an isgennoiu 

Disposition. 
The utility of religions ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the heanties of natoie. 
The wisdom of aiming at perfection. 

Family Disagreements the fiieqnent cause of immoral conduct 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of .the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as hooks. 
The influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



LXYEL 

ABSTBAOTa 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
Writing. 

The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultiyation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessaiy to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be xecorded 

JSxample» 

ON DIYEBSIONS. 

It is generally taken for granted, by most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle ol^ect of liie; and this opinion is often canried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
Qo less absurd than unhappy, as may be shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and eiijoyment of li(b 
iritBout labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namel;^, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea of reliixation is 
taken from a bow, which must be unbent when it is not wanted to be used. 
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that itB elastidtj ma^ be preservMl Asmsaneiit litenllT miann am oc- 
casional forsaking of the JfiAses, or the laying aside our books ivhen we 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
our spirits when they are exhausted with Ubor, that they may be ready, 
in dne time, to resume it again. 

Prom these considerations it follows that the idle man "who has no w<xk 
can have no play; for, how can he be relaxed who is neyer bent? Q^w 
can he leave the Moses who is never with them ? How caa ]^y refresh 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nstiire Ss changed; 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hoars of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, tilian a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find ovt some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not work, the^ 
shall not eat ; axid a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not in some respect usefol to the public, are almost sure to be- 
come bnrthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful emplo^ent ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself, and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleaaing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessaiy to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

AbUract of the above. 

1. It is a common error to suppose that diversion should 
form the business of life, the contrary being tnie. . 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express .diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion. 

3. They "^ho have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must; have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as Yteil as labor of thd 
body, for the well being of both. 

JSxercises. 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
hj the preacher. They maj also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
nodicaf papers and essays, m common text-books in Hterary institutions, 
and in the wide circle of English literature It is not, therefore, deemed 
important to present them in detail in this volume. 
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Lxvnx 

Tho facultj of invention, it is thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to filToiit an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

Example, 

OK IND£F£ND£NC£« 

• 

HBADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent bat God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
* pecuniary dependence. 

The Essay founded on the above heads. 

Independence, m the largest and most unlimited sense, is, to created 
beings, a state impossible. No being is perfectly independent, bat the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their very natare, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatnres; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and^at the same time leaves each other independent 
This kind of dependence we find in difierent countries, that trade in com- 
modities which are necessary to both ; by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

^ But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependant We may ask for favors of anotJier kind, and though thev are 
granted to us, we are not degraded; but if once we ask a pecuniary ravor, 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we controvert his opinion, and assert our own :' a conscious In- 
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feriority has deprived us of freedom, and we are the slave of him i?fao was 
formerly our eifuaL 

Bat ue most deplorable part of this pictare is, that dependence not onlj 
enslaves the mind, but tends to deprave the heart We feel onrselves 
degraded by receiving pecuniary favors, and conscious of what our creditor 
must think of us, when we cannot return them, we are apt to view him 
with an eye of jcalonsy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to tmnk such pictures of human nature misanthropicaL They 
are, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to show us ^e natural de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
•^if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to shde into when we cannot pay 
•ur debts, — let us bewail of borrowing money; for, as our immOTtal 
Shakspeare says, 

'*^A loan oft loieth both itMlf tnd Mend, 
And boiroiring dolli tbe edge of hnsbandiy.** 

Exercises. 

On the Muli^i>Uoation of Books. 

1. Ko amusements more attainable, or attended with more sadsfiiction, 
than those derived from literary subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his libraiy all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Beading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing the 
pn^ress of tiiose who have gone before hhn. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition which 
they make to the number of books. 

2. 
On the means of rendering old age honorable and comfortable. 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perception 
Df pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjoyments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness or the approach of 
frnition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue. 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
H>yment, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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3. 

Moderatiion in our toiahes neoesaary. 

1. Man's active mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. BesUessness and excitement prevalent. 

3. Ambition and hope oonsj^ntlj deceive ns with dehisive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fulfil 
onr expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only objects 
of desire. 

4. 

Wealth andjbrtune afford no ground Jbr envy, 

1. Envy most eenerallj excited against wealth and fortmie. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

6. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
aQ conditions of life fare equally welL 



LXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
latersd subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably ^^map out" a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direo- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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Having before his mind the precise object of inqniry, and haying also 
itated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposition to be 
supported, the writer now should torn bis attention to the formation of his 
plan; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and connec- 
tion his Noughts should be presented. Thus are formed the headt or 
divisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and character of the performance. 

In aigumentatiye discussions, the heads are distinct i»x>positions ot ar- 
guments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the heads are the different considerations which 
the writer would pkice beibre his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce them to i^opt the opinions and pursue the coarse which he 
recoiomends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instruction. 

In narrative anddeecriptiTe writings, they are the different events and 
scenes which are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of uniyersal appfication can be given to aid the writer in form- 
ing the plan, or methodvang his subject His phm most Taiy with the 
sumect and the occasion, Koom is aiso left for the exercise or the taste 
and judgment of die writer. But although no special rules can be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so fiir, at leasti 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

First. Every division should lead directly to the purpose which the 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second. One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

Ifurd, The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so compre- 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to the 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

ia. illustration of these mles, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on Filial Duties. The writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows : — Children should render obedience and love 
to their parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents. ^ 
In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the writer. | 

The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taken together, 
give a sujfficienUy full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, witii 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been m^e : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
from them. 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in the dii- 
cnarge of filial duties. 

This division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct firom 
each other. The second head is included under the first, and the fourlh 
under the third. 
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A third division might be made as follows: — Children should rendor 
obedience and love to Uieir parents. 

1. Becaose they should do what is right 

2. Because in uiis way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to love their parencs. 

It may be said of the first part of this division, that it has no particular 
reference to the object of the writer. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
since children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure their own happiness. 'N' 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in formine his plan, he 
may present them as independent topics, to be united byuie reasoning 
whicn he employs in support of eacn; or as distinct propositions, eaoh 
or which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance. 

Mcample of £idependerU Topics, 

OK CHARITT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Christianity. 

JExample of JDistinct ProposUiom. 

1. Charity employed in Ae Scriptuies to denote all the good affectioiM 
which we shoold bear to one another. 
S. Charity the most important duty eqjoined in Holy Writ 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity prodncee pecoliiar and important efifeots on individiul diar- 
•cter. 

Exercises, 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The misfortunes of men mostly ehaigeable on themselves. 

* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Bfaetorio the above directions are principally derived. Is it of 
importanoe distinctly to state the pUm which is pursued in treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sub- 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is the better course. But it is far i¥om beinff essential. 
Though we never should write without forming a distinct plan For our own 
use, yet it may often be best to let others gather this plan rrom reading our 

t>reductioDs. A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid us in erecting the 
ruJIding. When the edifice is finished, we may let the scaffolding fallT 

19 
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Tlie soul is immortaL 

God is eternal. 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of our abilities a mark of wisdom. 

Tlie importance of order in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adverse to virtue. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of mankind. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealth. 

Kothing formed in yain. i 

Bemcark, The plan, or the right division of a composition, should be a | 

prominent object of attention and study. The young writer will find it j 

a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to la^ aovirn his plan firsts 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thmking will be formed 
and a princijue of oMer established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to every subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

Amplification maj be defined an enlargement, by raxiovtr 
examples and proofs. 

Yarioijis are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This may be done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions f<»rming 
the heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when the words 
emploved in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what general or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, in 
which to guard against mistakes. 

3. By giving individual instances, explanatory of the general proposl 
tion. 
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4. Bj similefl, oomparisons, antitheses, and historical allnsions. 

Writing which are designed to excite emotions, and to infinence the 
will, require a more extended amplification than those which are argument- 
adve, or those addressed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dwdl on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an ai^ument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
abstruse and complex, and when it is address^ to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In such cases, even an ar 
gument may, with propriety, be amplified or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command, of knowledge; 

2. On the power of illusti'ation ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings ; 

4. On copiousness of expression. , 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in yarious parts of this volume, will pre 
sent a sufficient opporttmity for the student to practise the art of ampli 
fication.] 



LXXL 

ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

lUustration properlj signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to aflTord no avenue by 
which thej maj be approached. All appears dark around 
them$ the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
fi-om anj form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
Ut other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes." * 

** To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an" 
absent object, by discovering and following out the traces which it has left 

- ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

* Jardine's ** Outlines of a Philosophical Education," page 322. 
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In the path orer which it has passed. Thus, tto attempt to liiscover a per 
son who has concealed himself, by marking kis footsteps towards the place 
of his retreat ; and on the same principle, the hound may be literally said 
to iuvesdefUe the track of the fox, by pursuing the scent, which remams on 
the line along which the latter had airected his flight. * 

** To these familiar processes may be compared the keen and earnest 
search of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the unknown canses and 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which the set-dog often 
exhibits in the search of game, affords a striking example of the careful, 
anxious, and occasionally disappointed state <^mind which the philosopher 
frequently experiences m his researches after truth. Trusting to a persuar- 
siou, natural to the human mind, that ever^r effect must have a cause, and 
that the connection between causes and their effects is constant and imi" 
form, the student of nature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates evexy event he witnesses with some 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at length he 
arrives at tnat ultimate point, which marks the boundary of physical caus- 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

** Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis- 
cover the state of Egypt in respect to government, science, and art, in the 
time of Moses, and tne only datitm given, is this single fact — that fine 
linen existed in Egypt at that period. In wnat manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? Ho must be^n with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threads, 
which can only be made of fine flax, which must also have gone tlm>ugh 
various acts or preparation, in which many workmen are employed, before 
the threads could be mbde into fine linen. 

The i)roduction of Jinejlax supposes an improved state of agriculture, and 
the raising of many other kinds or grain, — wheat, barley, &c., — to support 
the cultivators of nax, and the artists who form it into cloth. In no country 
can flax be the sole article of cultivation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred, that, in the time of Moses, the art of agriculture, and the arts con 
nected with it, had arrived at considerable penection. 

Ketuminff again to the datum^ fine linen can be woven only in a fina 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texture of the threads ; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of working metal 
arid wood. The former is extracted; with great labor, from ores, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go through many difficult and labDrious 

♦ The following rcmailtable Instance of the wondcifal powers of reasoning possessed 
b; the aUbrifeines oTthls conntry, is presented to the student, to enable him to prose- 
cute simUar inquiries to a satlsfkctory result. The extract is from ** Thatcher's Llrca 
of the Indians/' 

'* Giving partly to his organization, doubtless, as well as to his mode of jlv2g from 
childhood up. the senses of the Indian are extremely acute. It is related, in modem 
times, that a hunter, belonging to 009 of tlie western tribes, on his return home to 
his hut one day, discovered that his venison, which had been hung up to dry, had 
been stolen. After taking ubservations on the spot, he set off in pursuit of the thief, 
whom he traced through the woods. Having gone a little distance, he met some per- 
sonst of whom ho inquired, whether they had seen a little^ old white man^ with a short 
Orim, accompanied by a small dog^ with a short tail. They replied In the aiHrmative ; 
anA upon the Indian assuring them that the man thus described had stolen his veni- 
son, tney desired to be informed how he was able to give such a minute description 
of a person he had never seen. The Indian replied thus : The thief is a little mant I 
know by his having made a pile of stones to stand upon, in order to reach the venison 
from the height I hung it, standing on the ground. That he is on old man^ 1 know by 
h>s short steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves in the woods ; that he Is a 
vfhite man^ I know by his turning out his toes when he walks, which an Indian never 
does ; his gun, I know to be short, by the mark the mnzzle made in rubbing the bark 
of the tree where It leaned : that his dog is smalf^ I know by his tracks, and that he 
has a short tail^ I discovered by the mark it made in the dust where he was sitting, at 
the time ll%t his master wu taking down the venison. ** 
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processes before it becomes malleable. Tbe latter, also, must nndernr 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpenter ; and the 
loom itself is* a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine linen, too^ supposes tiiat artists, hj imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexteritv in that art ; and such pezfectioo 
cannot be exacted in any country, till a division of liU>or — the matest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established. 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine linen ; aadt 
therefore, there must exist many other artists employed in providing food, 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of ufe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much khowledse of facts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the foundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up proepocfta ofnigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
gress of the arts from thev rude to their more perfect state, — I oonemde 
mis process of Investigation with observinji^, that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any countrv, without the existence of a supreme, 
controUinj^ power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com 
polled to live in peace and tnuiquillify, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept in his proper station. Ko arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which Hve in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deductions, proceed- 
iii^ from the datum with which it began, and without information from any 
other quarter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that tbe arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab- 
lished. 

SiMectsfor iHustraCion. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nation at the time when Homer wrote the Eiad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from tbe Iliad itself 1 

What was die state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the causes which produced an absolute goifemment at Bome 
under Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline 1 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative h6 has 
given of his transactions 1 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon*8 
account of the wooden horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
origin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one lan- 
guage above another ? 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acquire 
a habit of attention ? 

What was the origin of the present political parties in the United Stat<ys 1 

19* 
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LXXIL 
ON THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT. 

The first and leading object of attention in every compo- 
sition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

liCt ns snppose, in iUnstrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of the writer have been tamed towards the manifestations of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. Bj asking himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thought in his 
mind, his ideas will immediately assume some, definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and sjstematie manner. 

1st. What is the fact 1 

2d. Why is it so ? 

dd. What consequences result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, * What is the 
fact ? * in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and benevolence, and of Al- 
mightypower. 

2. ' Why is it so ? * or. How is the existence of these works to be ac- 
counted for ? What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

3. Again ; * What consequences result from it ? * To this the answer 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth Ihe perfections of the great Creator, 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should alwayi 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ar- 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
ferred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
/the thoughts wliich will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lectinff some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
.and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reverse is true, — that, as the field of inquiry is narrowed, questions arise 
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jnoie exciting to the mind, and thoughts are suggested of greater Talne 
and interest to the readers. Suppose, as an ilTastration, that a imter 
propc>se8 to himself to write an essay on * Literature.* Amidst the na 
meroiis topics which might he treated upon under this term, no wUty 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanc^ would be common-place and 
uninteresting. But let some <&8tinct inquiry be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there wiU be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject ' LUeratare* let us suppose a 
particular subject, namely, a * Defence of literary studies in men or busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the foUowmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselyes, and with what ease they 
can be ananged with the strictest regard to unity. 

A DEFSNOE OF LITERARY STUDIES IK MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the young, or at least among those sober truths which experience often pre 
tenoB to haye acauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the aotiye exertions of professional life. The abstraotion of leaminff, the 
■peculations of science, and the visionaiy excursions of fancy are fatal, it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which orainary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is {|^ned; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
ragged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
womd have successfully achieyed. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is adyised to look only into his fmio of precedents, or his method of 
book-keeping ; and dulness is pdnted to his homage, as that beneyolent 
goddess, unoer whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ^nius are proscribed, as 
leading their yotaries to barren indigence and mented neslect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to haye set too strongly in the contrary direction, and one 
may endeayor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
c€ blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 
dissipation, and of poyerty, brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the eyidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is marked by the celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
haye been as dull as they were profligate, and as isnorant as the^r were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignincance of mose by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any yiyacity, there 
is a natural ayersion to the drudgery of business, which is seldom oyercome, 
till the efieryescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
•r till that yrery warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument From this tyranny, as youth 
conceiyes it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly souj^ht from some 
fayorite ayocation or amusement, for which a young nian either finds or 
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•ttds ft portion of his time, either patiently plods through his taek, in aaiee« 
tfttion 01 its approach, or anticipates its arrival bj deserting his 'work, bobre 
the legal perioa for amusement is arrived. It ma^ fairly be qnestioned, 
whether tiie most innocent of these amusements is either so honorable or so 
safe as the avocation of leamin^^ or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeUng have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The employment of 
a yonne man^s vacant hours is <rf1ten too little attended to by those n^d mat 
ters. who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods desUned for 
buamess. The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; but the 
waste or the depravation ofmind is a loss of a much higher denomination. 
The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fanc^, may incur the first, but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of imag- 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensnal enjovments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober man 
ners and virtuous conduct, wntch, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect Without adoptUig the common-place reflections aeainst 
some particular departments, it must be lUlowed, tnat. in.mere men ofbusi 
ness, were is a certain professional rule of right, which is not always honor • 
able, and, thoudi meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education generuly ooneots tliisi by opening*the mind to different motives 
of action, to the melings of delicacy, toe sense of honor, and a contempt ot 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as ox ourprinciples, the love ot 
letteiB appears to be fhvorable. Letters require a certam sort of application, 
though of a kind, periiaps, very different from that which business would 
reconunend. Gnating that they are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of the world, yet, as developing the powers ot 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of childrsn, in wliieh numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic Tliey give room for the exercise of that disoem 
ment, that comparison of objecto, that distinotion of causes, wMoh is to in 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer; and, though some professions 
employ but very fewraculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can tliink will not excel him who can only 
labor. We shall accordingly find, in many departments where learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those who pos 
sessed it. in a degree above their fbllows, have found, from that very circum- 
stance, tne road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create happi- 
ness, nor confer dignity; a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
insist on, but which the present time seems particularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticns, looks down with an 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled by virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequently under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought is 
an easy^ art ; but to know how to be idle is a yery superior secomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the habit of em 
ployment has niade some active exertion necessary ; who cannot sleep 
contented in the torpor of indolence, or amuse themselves with those lighter 
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tnfles hk which he, who inherited idleness its he did fortune, from his an 
eeston, has been accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and mis 
fortunes of the * retired pleasures * of men of business, have been frequently 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But ho 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amusements with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from busl 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant ana unoccupied. Independence in the use of one^s time is not 
the least valuable ^ecies of freedom. This liberty the man of letters en» 
ieyb , while the ignorant and the illiterabe (^ten retire from the thraldom of 
DtwiiMSs, onljr to heoome the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. Bat 
tne situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly con8i»cuous, is old a^ when a man's society is 
necessarily^ circumscribed, ana his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid* 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of afiioirs, and tne amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or employment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrifies his 
filings by habitual intoxication. From an old man, whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites wliich time has blunted, or 
ftom those trivial ffmusemettts Which youth only can share, age has cut off 
almost every somrce of enjo^rment. But to him who has stored nts mind widi 
the information, and can stiU employ it in the amusement of letters, ttus 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per« 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than that which such an old age afibrds ; it is then 
the twilight of the passions, when they are mitigated, nut not extinguished, 
and spread fheir gentle infiuence over the evonmg of our day, in alliance 
inSk reason and in amity with vlrtae. 



BB1IU.BKS AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining ihe pi«cediiig example of ai*giuiie&tative writing, the 
principal object of attention wilTbe, the plan or management of the subject 

The introdnction consists of an indirect statement of the question to 
he agitated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfully made. Our literary taste id gratified bij 
1^ illuBtrations and omamenls of language which are found. ~ Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should 5e noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
Impiiea In the introductonr paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation of an objection. That this 
is the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to the close of the essay, tibe 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refuting 
objections; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, -^ the other, by diowing that the conclusion does not truly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
the opposite of ike opinion advanced by the vmter ; of course, the opinion 
can have no good foundation. To refute the objection, the premise is 
denied. Facts are othertfise, says the writer, and a satisfiKctory reason is 
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Msigned why % different impression as to the bearing^ of fiicts on tlie cafid 
has prevailed. Having assigned (his reason, the writer* leaves the point 
at issae, as to facts in the case, to be determined by the observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thus introduced his subject to our 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examine.1, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his subject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may advan* 
tageously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuits. 

Ist Argument, Young men of business should engage in Ittersry studies, 
since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hnrtiful 
Indulgences. 

2d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because in. this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct. 

Zd Argument, Young men of business should engaj^e in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the miprovement of the 
mind. 

Ath Argitment A man of business should engage in literarT pursuits, 
because in this way he acquires an independence of feeling, whidi prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and liternry taste, 
the 1-ctirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him. 

&tk Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other. 
They have a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be support^ 
and taken together they give a unity to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different arguments, and see in wUiat way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows* 
1. Young men in business will heme relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into sucii as are hurti* 
fill. Hence the importance of their being directed to literary pursuit^ 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest? How do we know that young 
men thus wiU have relaxation and amusement 1 and that, unless those ^ 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful 1 I 
answer, that these assertions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for granted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consec^uentlv. if 
his conclusion is correctly drawn, will acknowledge the validity or his 
argument 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises, How is It known, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits 1 Here the apf eal is to consciousness. 
Men who have thus cultivated their intellectual powers, are conscous, 
wlien they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third ai^gumenl, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, rests principally upon experience and obscrvatioa 
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There is also found an niastration, which is of an analo^cal kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic This argument from analogy may he 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience, observation, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the gronnds on which assertions and reasonings are 
bounded. 



Lxxni. 



GENERALIZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of extending from particulars tq 
generals, or the act of making general. 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too. much on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
l^e purport of ail Inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence,, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

In the study, therefore, which the writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
.how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
''science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition, Truths as the subject of a theipe. Thu 
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joung writer, who is too much in haste to fiiiish his tasK^ 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
observations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular individual. 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the eflects of a 
general principle ; but to confine an exercise upon a general 
subject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general 'principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the eflects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful and, of course, 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the teacher to lead the student to 
the consideration of causes and eflects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he virill go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — inta factories and other lai^ 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa* 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effbcted. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may All out 
some one or more of the following models from the outline 
presented, 



' 
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Example* 

1. Time. Definition of; its dirisions ; mode of marking them ; mode 
of ascertaining I meridian; the sun; parallel between time and space, 
finite and infinite. 

2. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, including a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country ; its 
efiects upon the morals and the happiness of the respective nations where 
it existed ; the virtues and vices which it encouraged and engendered, and 
a consideration of the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

3. The Grecian lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and L^cnrgns. The differ 
ent character of their respective laws ; the effect which they produced on 
the people; their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation; the consequences which they produced; and their compara- 
tiye.efiTects on the morals and happiness of the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were tney ? their object ; the manner in wfaidi 
they originated ; the superstitions to which they gave rise ; tiieir efi^ect on 
the^ reliSottj manners, and morals of the age ; the vices and pr^Bigacy 
which they engendered ; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe; the sacrifioes of blood and 
treasure which thev occasioned ; the benefits which they have prodnoed. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; the manner in wh^h candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the efiects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular efi\3Ct on the female character ; 
the virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal previdence at the present day. 

6. The ancient Sects of Pl^osophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines ; the manner in which they were taught ; the character of the 
respective founders ; their influence : the remarkable individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Fubliic Games of Greece. Their origin; the nattire of these 
games, or in what they consisted; the places where they were celebrated: 
die rewards bestowed upon the victors ; the estimation in which these 
honors were held ; the efiects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which they belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable dfecta 
cX ^e institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. WTiat they were ; where situated ; by whom, 
and oni^rhat occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions which they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religious char- 
acter of the people ; their duration ; probable cause of their falling into 
disuse; the wisdom of Providence in concealing from mankind the 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

Thefottowing subjects are suggested for (he unaided ejffbrit of the students. 

9. The Reformation. . ^ 

10. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

11. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 

12. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Poetry may properly be defined the language of the im 
agnation. Its usual form b in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Poetry t deals largely in fignrative language, espedaDy in ttopes, met- 
aphors, personifications, similes^ and comparisons. It is also exceedingly 
partiid to compound epithets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre I is the measure by which verses are composed. 



* The word versa is frequently incorrectly used for stanza, A verse 
consists of a sinde line only. A stanza, sometimes called a stavfj consists 
of a number of lines regularly adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
deri-Ted from the Latin Itui^uage, and signifies a turning. The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signifioation of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the wonl Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and tne division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, *' Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes highlv poetical, when presented 
with the beautiful illustration of Menon: **Like the sandal tree which 
iheds a perfume on the axe which fells it, we should love our enemies.** 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
earcfully noticed bjr all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " The £pi 
lurean," by Thomas Moore, Lsq. 

J It mav perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
tibjeot of English versification, to explain wliat is meant in psalmody by 



I 
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lliis iheasare depends on the number of the syllables and tfa« 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet. They are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, slepB along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feel depend •entirely upon what is called the quantity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are hng or tharty without 
reference to the wor£&. 

Sometimes a foot ox)n8ists of a single word, but it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are eight kinds of feet four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

' The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the lambtis, the 
Spondee, and the Pyrrhic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana- 
passt, find the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hateftLL 

The Iambus consists of a short syllabic and a long one ; as, betray. 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, Pale mom. 

The Pjrrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, dn thS tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, hoU 
nSss, thundering. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable; as^ 
dSl^htftll, rfimov&l, cQevJU. 

The Anapaest consists of two short syllables and one long one ; as, 
cdntrftvene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; fu, -nHSiilO. in the word 
spiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
Anapaest, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet <rf which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the AnapsBStic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



hang. Common^ Short , and Particular metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it i? caUed Long Metre, When the first and third lines 
have eidit syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
called &nimo7i Metre. When the third line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called S/wrt Metre. Stanzas in Particular Metre are. of 
various kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. 
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show that it is nothing more than the Anapsesticy with the 
omission of the first two unaccented syllables. 

Every species of English verse regiikirly terminates with an accented 
^lable ; but every species also admiu at the end an additional nnac- 
oented syllaUe, producing (i£ the verse be in rhyme) a doable rhjmei 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as the rhvtm fHiut alwcofM oom- 
mmce on the accented syllable. This additional syllable ofien changes the 
character of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ; but it 
dees not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the verse. 
A verse thus lengthened is called hypermeter, or over meimat. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Iambus^ 
and are uniformly accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from the number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables oontains all 
the seven forms of pure Iambic verse. 



1. Hdw blithe|whSn first 
2. When first 



fr5m far 
from far 



3. IVom far 



I came t5 woo tod win 
I came to woo and win 
I came to woo and win 
to woo and win 
5. To woo and win 
6. And win 



4. I came 



ih« maid.* 
the mud. 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid. 



7. The maid. 



The additional syllable en at the end of each line, to convert maid into 
maiden, will furnish seven hypermetert, and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic verse.t 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic; that is to say, lam 
\Ac wanting the first syllable.} 

The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 

Titfil I spark Qf | heavenlj^ | fiame.§ 



* This measure is sometimes bA>ken into two lines, thus t 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win the maid. 

, t The fifth fonn of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, Is called tlie 
Heroic measure. The following lines exemplify it: 

How loved, I h5w vaJ | iied once | &vails | thSS n5t, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 

The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure: 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which like | & woand | £d snake | dr&gs Its | slSw iSngth | &ldng. 

X See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 

S This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the beg^ning : 

Yt I t&l sp&rk I df he&ven | ly flSme. 

Scanned as Trochaic, it has the broken foot at the end: 
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Amptestic Terse propeily consists of anapnsts alone ; as, 

At this dose | of the day | when the ham | ISt is stall. 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of AnapsBstic metres 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter svllable of the 
foot be accented. Such are the Iambus and the Spondee. But the 
Pyrriiic and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible.* 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be little doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Vtt&l I sp&rk 5f I heavenly | flame. 

In like maimer, if we cut off the first syUable from any form of the lam 
bio, we shall find that it may be scanned both wa3ns, witn the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

Thus, the line eiven as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, becomes Tro* 
chaic: 



haw) BUtfae wh&n | first from I fSr I 

token) First from | far I 

from) Far I 



c3me t5 
came to 
came to 
/)' Came to 
to) 






woo&nd 
woo and 
woo and 
woo and 
Woo and 
and) 



wTn thS 
win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
Win the 



mftid. 
maid, 
maid, 
maid, 
maid, 
maid. 



And thus we see, that what we call Trochaies regulariv terminate in aa 
accented syllable, as is the case in every other form of English metre ; 
thonffh, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
syllkBle at the end, producing a double rhyme ; so that bv changing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed under Iambic verse.) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic ^verse. But it may be remarkca* 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and &e six hvpermeter 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by some authorities at an instance of 
DactyUc verse : 

H51y &nd | ptlre &re thS | pleasiires 5f I plSty, 
Drawn from thS | foilntain of | mSrcy and | love ; 
EndlSss, ^x I haflstl6ss, €x | €mpt from 8& | tiSty, 
BisXng {in | earthly and | soaring & | bove. 

An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are legiti 
mate Anapaestic lines with the omission of the first two unaccented sylla- 
bles in each lino. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the two 
vnaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be shown 
to be Anapsestic: 

Oh h5w ho 1 1}' &nd pilre | &re thS pleS.s | iires 5f pi | Sty 

As thSy *re drilwn | rrdm thS foOn | tain df mSr | cy &na love, &c. 

And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapssstio they w<UDit the ao 
eented syUable at the end of the odd lines. 

20* 
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becaase, by a poetic license, the writer may make the foot in 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic * 

It remains to be obserred, that if from any vene of ordinaiy constmo- 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, and sabstdtnte an eqoal number 
of others, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the metre will still 
be perfect, although the sense may be altered. Thus, 

Pi^Si torath^ iff Griece the direful spring 
Cjf tooea imanunbired^ heavenly goddess, sing. 

Altered thus : 

Thg FriiiuJaiUtiC» arts^ iff Spain the direful spring 
Cjf/eudi and caamagt^ heavenly goddess, sing. 

Hark I the mim^ers, toft and dear, 
(Tenl/y itea/ upon the ear. 
Altered thus : 

Harkl the t&tiiKfers, Ank^ and dear, 
Ruddy bunt upon the ear. 

The Caesura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different species of verse, and in different verses of the same spedes, 
this pause occurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easilv ascertained, by the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicato 
me place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Caesura is generally after the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syUablo 
where the ccesura belongs. 

The Saviour oomes 4 i| by andent bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 i| and from heat a^hade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1| and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 |i till they find their native deep. 
Within that mystic circle 7 1| safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the caesura occurs after the second or the 
eighth syllable : as, 

Happy 2 1| without the privilege of wilL 
In different individuals 8 U we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or caesuras. This 
double pause is by some writers called the caesura and the demi-caesura * 
as, 

Caesar, 2 1| the world's great master, 7 1| and his own. 

And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 1| enlightens alL 

* Seo Carey's Knglish Prosody, p. 49. 
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There «re few more melodious instances of these pauses' to oe ibmnd. 
than in the following lines from one of the most polished poets which the 
English language has produced. 

Warms || in the sun, 4 1| refreshes 6 H in the hreeze, 
Glows II in the stars, || and blossoms || in the trees ; 
Lives II through all life, || extends || through all extent. 
Spreads [] undivided, operates || unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beanty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, coiTesponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kmd will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar." 

« The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry." 

SPECIMENS O:^ DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Iambic of the shortest firm^ consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
syllahle ; thus coinciding with the amphidrach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complaining. xlepenting. 

This form may he found in stanzas of other measure, hut is not used 
alone. 
Second form of the Iambic, consisting of two Iambuses* 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod. 

Hypermeier of the same kind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountain. 

Three Iambuses, with hypermeter of ^ tame kind, 

*T was T^hen the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclined. 



Fowt Iambuses, 



And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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ttve Lmbuaei, or tht Heroic meatun. 

Be wise today, 't is madness to defer. 

How lo^ed, how valaed once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom bc^t: 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

*T is idl thoa art, and all the proud shidl be. 

Six Icanbute»i or the Ajexandrine measure. 

For thoa art but of dust ; be humble and be wise. 

( The latter of Hie twofoUowing is an Akxamdrim,) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Seven lambusee. 

The melancholy days hare come, the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 1m>wn and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, 4uid from the shrub the jay. 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, through all the gloomy dsy. 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O my God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Tranqx>rted with the view, I 'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Trotkttie verse of one IVocheeanda long syUdtiU. 

Tumult cease 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods. 
Over floods. 



Tuo Trockeei. 



Bich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry evef 
written in any language, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of the 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling " The Young Ladies' 
Glass Book," he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomatopoeia; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer might mistake in manuscript a w for 
a double 2, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted countryman originally wrote it cawSf and not ceUls, as it is generally 
written. 
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l\to TVocAeet, with an additional long a^labk. 

In the days of old 
• Fables plainly told. 

/%ree Trochees, 

Go where gloiy waits thee. 

fhreB TrocheeSf widi an additional tyUabU, 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought 

Four Trochees, 

Bound us wars the tempest Ipuder. 

With an additional syttdUe. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
Pioe Trochees, 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariots. 
Six Trochees, 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 

AneqtCBStic verse consisting of one AnapcesL 

But in rain 

They complain.* 
Two AnapcBSts, 

But his courage *gan fail, 
For no arts could avail 

WiA an additional syUdble. 

But his courage 'gan fail himi 

For no arts could avail him. 
Thrte Asnapcet^ 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the bmle. 

fkmr AnapcBMts, 

At the close of the day wnen the hamlet is stiU. 

Hyptrmder ofjbw Anapoests, 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

TXXSE8 IK WHICH THE SBCONDART FEET ABE ADMITTED TO OITX 

VARIETT TO THE HELODT. 

The student will observe, by the marks on the vowds, what the secondary ftti 
•ire, vMh are introduced in thefcttowing lines ; the first foot is a spondee. 

There soon the sufferer sinks to rest. 

There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of seniim&it refined. 

Hail, long lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed maid divine. 

^ This measure is ambiffuous, for by accenting the first and third sylla 
bles we may make it lyvehaie. 
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A Pyrrkic oecun in thefoUowmff. 

If aught be welc5nie tO onr sylran shed, 

Be U the the trav'llSr whd has lost his traj. * 

I sought the beauties of the painted vale, 

The flowers I often watered with my tears. 

And load&l with my sighs the passing gale 

^ondeeB and Pyrrhics tm'M Jambuaea. 

Qd pious offspring find restrain those tears ; 
I fly to regi5ns 6( eternal bliss. 
Heaven in your favor hears ray dying prayers ; 
Take my list blessing In this day cold kiss. 

A Dactfi wUh Icanbuses, 

Munnfiiing, and with him fled the shades of nig^ 

JhnphSbracha mixed with Iambuses, 

0*& many a frozen, many a fi^ry filp. 

A spondee and a 2Vi6racA, with Iambuses, 

Innumerable before th* Almighty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of feet^ 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end. O^er, regu* 
larity, symmetry, and harmonv are requisite, wkile the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and unac 
cented syllables to form an'harmonious line.* 

The student, having now been made acquainted with tke 
diflferent kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses without regard to their significationy making what xniQr 
be called nomense verses, as in the following 

Example. 

Five foot Iambus or Heroic Vetse. 

Thus man attempts some nobler end to seen. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan. 

• * The harmony of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of a single monosyllable ; thus, 

** Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he hut naked, though lockea up in steel. 
Whose conscience is wim injustice corrupted." 

In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by ttif 
misplacing of the word is. It should be, 

" Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.** 
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Trochmc 

Boiling' in the troubled sea. 
Fall of mirthfal hope to be. 

AnapcBstic 

From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with joy in his face inark the waters so clear, &e. 

JSxerctses. 

Having previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have heen described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student may arrange the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is^ how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

JExample* 

Adien to the woodlands, where, gay and sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, Unit bonndmg. . 
Adieu to the woodlands where I have roved oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Same voordt properly arranged, 

Adien to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay. 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved, 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

Exercises. 

Vertea to he arranged hg (he Stadent in Awjqxestic * lines cf fow Jeet, 

Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings. 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertseus of old, I had 
to awake dormant valor with the voice of song, I would in preference to 
every other form of English metre, choose the Anapaestic, or four feet in 
couplets, which^ if weU written, in real anapaests, unincumbered with an 
undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail to martisdize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, b> 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
heart, and renders the warrior more jprompt to deeds of prowess." If any 
one would test the justness of Dr. Carey's opinion, as thus expressed, hia 
doubts will be resolved by the perusal or Campbell's beautiful piece, enti 
tied " LochiePs Warnin«." 
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Kc^ chimlry is dead, and Gallia ruined, 
AsA the glory of Europe is fled for ever. 

'T is womaiii whose channs impart every n^>tiiie, 
And to the pulse of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Besigns her his key, and to lore grows a convert 
Sorrow lifts np his head at the sound of her Toicei 
And, from his shed. Poverty well pleased listens. 
Even age, hobbling alon^, m an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tune of her song with her crutcli. 

How sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the hearty 
When Hope^s fairy pictures display brieht colors^ 
How sweet when we can borrow from futurity 
A balm for the griefs that to-day affliet us. 

To he made into Iambic vena vfith four fid. 

And while I feel thy gracious gifts 
My song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life, 
^ And make thee good, wise, and grateful 

With ease yon wear a thousand shi^Ms, 
And still yon please in eveiy shape. 

Keither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Nor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The olushin^ rose and the lily. 
Will screen her channs from public view, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

Iambic venet of fioe feet^ or the Heroic * meagurek 

As Orpheus tunes his song in Thracian wilds. 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowdSi 

Seek not thou to find, with vain endeavor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies involved in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of &te by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom, 
Aiid unfold half thy beauties to the worlds 
Boving on fancy's wing, impart thy fire, 
And feel thy eenius beaming on his heart, — 

1 *d wish hunmly, though the wish would be vain, 
That on me some small portion might alight 



* This is the principal metre of our langnase, and it is happOy adapted 
lo every kind of subject, from the most ezaltod to the most humble ana U 
miliar, and it may b« used with or withoot rhyme. 



k 
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Trochaic verses. 

Where spreads the risine foreiti 
For the lordly dome shelter, 
To their airy beds high built, 
See rcttuming home me rooks. 

NoAV battlo jr^ows with fnry 
In ton'outa flows hostile blood. 

Here yon 11 find mental pleasures, 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense are transient, 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
O er his grassy seat pendent. 

But from stream, dell, or mountain 
Springs not a fluttering zephyr, 
licst £e noontide beam, fearnd 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. . 

KHYME. 

Rh3nne is a similaritj, or agreemeut, in the sound of final 
syllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called blank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
they should begin on the accented syllable. 

In the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to^ 
let the weaker line stand first.t 



* Rhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential constituent in 
English poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest descnption, in which rhyme has no part. The poetry of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Tnomson, Young, and a host of others, whose writing^s have 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
** meretnetotts " ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that,, 
although, in the five feet Iambic measure, the measured dignityof the verse 
supplies the place of riiyme, in the other forms of English versification it is 
absolutely essential. . Whoever will be at the pains to convince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Soutfaey, especially, nis " Thalaba, or the Destroyer.'' 

t The student, in bis first attempts at versification, should be cautioned 
against the injudicious use o( expletives. An expletive is a word introduced 
merely to fill out the line, while it not only contributes nothing to the sense, 
but absolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he oondenms this fault. 

" While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.** 

21 
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ft 

Ithymes may occur in consecative, or alternate linesy or in 
«in7 other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readilj 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
" Rl^yming Dictionary." * 



* On the same prmoiple of association , on which some of the earlier ]e»- 
BCMis in this yolnme are founded, it is thooght that this yocabnlar^ will aid 
the student, not onlj in findin^^ a ihyme, but likewise in sumsting ideas. 
]>r. Carey, m the Preface to his ** English Prosody," says : ** It is not with 
the yiew of making poets and poetesses that I send forth this publication. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of doing more harm than good, in 
tempting many of my young readers to quit a rainful calHng for the un 
gainful trade. My auas are more humble ; — l.xoteac^ the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improye and polish his style for 
prose composition." And, further on, he adds; ** Indeed, eyeir person, 
ii4iether poet or not, who has receiyed amy tcderable education, and pretends 
to write aecent prose, ought likewise to m qualified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a fewyerses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whateyer 
may be tiiehr merit or demerit in other respects. That tiie practice of yersi 
flcatjon matMially improyes the style for prose oompoeitioUf there cannot be 
a doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the barmomes of yerse, will 
naturally reyolt a^nst inhaimonions harshnest in prose ; and tiie puns 
bestowed in searohmg for a yariety of words of different lengths, quantities^ 
and termimUiatUf to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

* the shifts and turns, 
Th* expedients and inyentions mmtifonii, 
To whidi the mind resorts in diase of terms, 
T' arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the mmd.' 

win copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — will eniible hnn 
to array his thoughts in a more degant and attraotiye garb, and to yarr 
that garb at pleasure, by the ready aid of a diyernfied phraseology. It will. 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful efifect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thought; for, while in search for an fpithsi^ 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to yiew the subject in all its 
possible beenngs and relations, that he may dioose such particular word or 
phrase, as shalTexhibit it In the most adyantageons light. And what study 
more effectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
%dsment, to whet the sajpicity, atid giv9 birth to a wtrietff &f ideate which 
might otherwise haye lain for oyer dormant ? For these weishty consid 
orations, the practice of yersenaaakiDg has been reconmiendea 1^ Locke, 
Chestemekl, Franklin, &e., &;c." 

The teadier will find the following exercise, called by the French "• Bouta 
JUme^,^ interesting to the foun^ student, and, like all other inducements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

*' One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
another undertakes to complete, by nllinj^ up the seyeral yerses, on a sub* 
iect either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case maybe. The 
following stanza, in wluch the woros in italic are the riiyming words pre* 
yiously assigned, will be snfficientiy explanatcMT* of the praotice : 
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LXXV- 

VOCABULARY OF RHYMES. 

DireeHons far finding Bky^m/et. 

1. In lookine for a ward in the following Tocabnlaxy, consider the fiTe 
Towels, A^ E^I^O^ U^ and begin at the vowel that nreSDedos the last con- 
sonant of the word; for example, to find jDerniaae,4ind the words that 
rhyme to it, Z> is the last consonant, A &e vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADE^ and you idll find made^ fade^ moade, and all the other words of 
tiiat rhyme* 

«To Hon. 

Down, down, yain hope, to me no • • • • . nufr* 

Can spring retam, with blossoms erounud, 

Kor Summer ripen Antnmn's storv, 

Which now lies withering on the grmmd. 

Fade, fade, vain flepe I all else has faded; 

Why should I dream and cherish ..... thee? 

Since dark Despair, that son has shaded^ 

Which once gave light and joy to • • . . . me. 

Go, flatterer, so ! thy hour is iwwtf* 

Thy promised pleasures all are vam: 

I know they are not meant to • . • • . last 

And ne^er will tmst to tiiee agmn,* 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Eeho Vn-^^». In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an answer 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that verse contains. The 
following echo verses allude to the soundheads in the reign of Charles Uia 
First. 

Now, Echo, on what *s religion grounded ? 

Roundhead, 
Who *s its professor most considerable ? 

BabbU. 
• How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly. 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O lie/ 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever/' 
Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 

OJle/ 
What church have they, and what pulpits ? 

Pats, 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal? 

Aas 

How do they stand affected to tiie government civil ? 

EuiL 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin at 
tlie ^'owel that immediately precedes the first of them ; for example, latid, 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it; see AND^ 
ind you will find band, ttand^ command. &c 

3. Bat if a diphthong, that is to say, t\70 or more vowels together, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, begin at the first of 
}hese two vowels; thus, to find the rhymes to' diwefatfi, look not forZZV*, 
out for AIN^ and you will find brain, chain, gain, &c 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphtliong preceded by a consonant, 
t)cgin only at the first vowel of the diphthong; for example, to find tlie 
rhymes to subdue, look for UE, and you will find due, dm, ensue, &c. 

5. All the words ;hat end in a single vowel, preceded by a consonant, 
are found by looking for that vowel only, except always the words that 
end in mute E, which are constantly found by tne same method that has 
been already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to lengthen the sound of the ^ in the last 
syllable 

AB. 
Bab, cab. dab, mab, nab, blab, «rab, drab, scab stab. AUowaile rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Direction 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &o. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

ico, AUowaUe rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c., dress, less, &c. 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. AUowcMe rhymes t 
Ibtch, wretch, &c. See Dtrectiau 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snaok, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
tfymp^ac, almanac. AUowadle rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstnict, extract, compact, contract, de 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enact, infract, subtract, transact, c-ataract, 
with tJie preterits avd pctrticiples of verbs in ack, as backed, hacked, &c. 
AUoivaSIe rhymes^ t/i/9 preterits ami participles of verbs in ake, as baked| 
caked, &c. See Direction 3. 

But to the King they say they are most loyal. 

Lie alL 
Tlicn God keep King and state from these same ifaen. 

Amen, 
It remains to be observed: 1. That the two corresponding syllables of a 
rhyme must not <> ily begin their consonance with the accented vowel, but 
must preserve it through the remaining letters; thus, t«^ and vext,song 
and long echo with one another respectively, in the sounds ext and otig, 

2. The sounds, and not the letters, constitute the rhyme. Thus, m^ftff' 
ond rotigh. Hew and grew, though different to the e^e, form an unobjec- 
tionable rhyme; but bongh and tough, though similar to the eye, have no 
similarity in sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to the car. Hence, tend and the last syllable In co^ttend sent and 
sceiu are not allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, In.l^ mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, glad, plad, chad, 
&c. AUotvctbU rhymes, cado, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, oec. See DireO' 

ADE. 
Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, elade, shade, spade, trade, de 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade, briji^e, esplanade, 
caTaloade, masquerarlc, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon 
ade, pallisade, &c. IWfeU rhymes^ aia, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid, &c., 
and the preterits ofui fftutiripUs of verbs in ay, ey, and eigh, as played, 
obeyed, weighed, ^c. Allowable rhymes, add, bad, &c., bed, dead, &o«, 
bead, mead, &e., heed, need, &c. See Direction 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, &o. AUotoaUe rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &c., 
Unigh, staf^ &o 

AFF 
Gaff, cbafT, draff, quaff; staff, engraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &o. 
Perfect rhyme, laugh. AUowaiU rhymes, safe, chafe, &c. 

AFT. 
- Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft. 
Perfect rhymes, draught, and the preterits and participles of verbs in aff and 
augfa, as quaffed, laughed, &c. Allowable rhymes, the prkaits andpartiei 
pies of verbs in afe, as chafed, vouchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, ftig, gag, nag, quag, rag, tag, wag, brag, orag,dng, flag, koAg^ 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

, AGE. 
Age^ cage, gage, page, rage, sage, wage, stage, swage, assuage, engage, 
disengage, enrage, presage, appennge, concubinage, heritage, nermitage, 
parentage, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, viUan- 
nge, equipage. AUowcMe rhyrnes, edge, wedge, &c., liege, siege, oblige, 
&c. 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

ATL. 
Ail, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, rail, sail, tail, wail, flail, 
frail, snail, trail, assail, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 
vail, &c. Perfect rhymes^ ale,^ bale, dale, gfale, hale, male, pale, sale, tale, 
vale, wale, scale, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 
gale, &c. Allowable rhymes, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, see AME. 

AIN. 

Cain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain, main, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain, stain, swnin, train, twain, spraiti, strain, 
abstain, amam, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, dis- 
train, enchain, entertain, explain, msiintain, onlain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhymes, bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mano, plane, vane, wane, prolTune, hurri 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, rei^n, &c., vein, rein, &c 
Allowable rhymes lean, mean, &c., qncen, seen, &c., ban, can, &c., den, 
pen, &c 

ATNT. 

Faint, paint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acquaint, attaint, complfdnt, eon 

21* 
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•traint, lestnlnL &o. PerfeU rkfrne, feint. AUowaiie r%»Mf , cant, pant 
fro., lent, tent. oe. 

AIB, seeABE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATH. 

AIZE, see AZL. 

AKE. 
' 'Ake, tMike, eake, lake, make, qnake, rake, sake, take, wake, brake, draka, 
Hake, sha^e, snake, stake, stnuLe, spake, awake, betake, forsake, miatake, 
partake, overtake, nndertake, bespake. Pnrfeet nAynMt. bmak, steak, &a. 
AUowaUe rAym««, oack, rack, &c., book, deck, &o., speak, weak, &o. 

AL. 
Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, Aomleal, 0QnjK 
jnl, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, interval, 
uberal, madrigal, literal, magicaL mineral, mystical, musical^ natural, origi- 
nal, {MwtoraJ, pedestal, pexvonai, phvsical, poetical, political, priacipal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satrMsaJ, reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tern 
noraL trafficM, tyranaioal, carnival, schismAtical, whimsical, aiaenaU Al 
lawaiU rtk^mUf aU, ball, &c., ail, mail, &c., ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. Pvrftet rh^mMy the mtmritt and partMfitfUs of 
verht f» all, aul, smd awl, <u called, mauled, crawled, &o. 

ALE, see AIL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ staff, laugh, &e. 

ALK. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &g. Perf*a fkyme^ hawk. ABotv 
■aUe rhymetj sock, cibck, cec. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, screvl, 
sprawl, squalL ul/20iMi^rAym««, cabal, eqmvocal,&cl See AL.^ 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose pbtrtUs and third 
persons singular rhyme with alms, as calms, becalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, a9id fault, the last of wMek 
is by Pope rhymed with thought, bought, &c. 

ALVE. 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam, ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam, sham, swam, episram, 
anagram, &c Perfeet rhymes, damn, lamb. AUowadle rhymes^ oame, 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, Arame, game, lame, name, tame, 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame, overcame, &c. 
Perfeet rhvmcs^ aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re- 
claim. AUowaUe rkymes, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme, 
&e., dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 
Camn, champ, oiamp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, clamp, decamp, en 
eamp, occ. 
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AN. 

Bah, oac, dan, 111911, nan, j^, ran, tan, ysn, bran, plan, 8can« span, than, 
anman, fore-ran, began, trepan, cbuxteftan, partisan, artisan, pelican, cara- 
van, Sbo. AUovfoiU rh^fwufii bane, cane, plain, mane, &c., bean, lean, wan, 
awan, &e., gone, upon, iw* 

ANCE. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance^ 
mischance, complaisance, circvmstanoa, countenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem> 
perance, intemperance, ezhorbitance. ordinance, concordance, sufferance, 
•ostenanee, utteranoe, aivoganoe, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 

ANCH. 
Branch, stanch, laaeh, blanoh, ranch, hanch. Perfeet rhgfnm^ Imrneh, 
pannffhi 

AND. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, grand, dand, atud, 
atrand, command, demand, cQanteimand, disband, expan<^ withstand, 
nnderstuid, lepiimand, contraband, &c ABowmUe rkfrnst, wand, fond, 
bond, &C., anatksprttmti tmdpmrttapUB of verbt ms ain and eaci, at X6 
.mained, leaned, &o 

• ANE, see AIN. 

ANO. 

Banc. &% gang, luitf, pang, tang, twang, sang, lug, kaa^ 
AUowtuie rAymey, song, k>ng, eco. 

ANGE. 
Ghanga, grai^^ nnge. strange, estrange, anaago, ttDdiangQ,lateiohMigi« 
4ilawa^ r%irM», revenge, avenge, &o. 

ANE. 

Bank, blank, shank. 4?^'Mi1g. dank, drank, nlwiki IBrank. riMiifr stank, link* 
fuankt pottk, lank, thank, diwank, moontebank, osc 

ANSE, see ANGE. 

ANT. 

Ant, cant, chant grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aslanfti ocnmlaisant, dis- 
plant, enchant, gallant. Implant, recant, snpplant, transp^nnt, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonanl^ cormorant, prolastant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, dhrpntant. elegant, elephanf exhorbitant, con- 
versant, extravagant, ignorant, insigniacant. inkabitanl^ militant, predomi 
nant, sycophant, vigilant, petalant, &c. AOowMe rh^fiMt^ faint, paint, &o. 
See AINT and ENT. 

AP. 

Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, «o. ASmufobU 
rhfmM, cape, tape, dec., cheap, heap, and swap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape, aape, crape, tape, 
&0. AUowaile rkymea, neap, keep, &o. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 
Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, and the plurals ofna«ns and third persona 
oingnlar of the present tense tn ap, as caps, maps, &c., he saps, he laps. 
&c. AUowa6le rhymes, theplittals of nouns and third msrsons singular qf 
verbs in ape and eap, as apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &c. 

APT. 
Apt. adapt, &c., rhymes, theoretents and participles of the veris in an, as 
tapped, slapped, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ the preterits and participles of the 
'Verbs in ape, as aped, escaoed, &c. 
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AB. 
Bar. ear, far, ?ar, mar, par, tar, spar, scar, star, chair, afar, debar, unbar, 
catarrn, particular, perpendicular, secular, aneular, regular, popular, singu- 
lar, titular, vinegar, scimeter, calendar,- couummt. F^faet rk^fmej theplanU 
verb are. AUowabU rhymes, bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
war, &o., and worda etiain^ ineror or, namng the accent onthelout fyllable^ 
or last hut two. 

ABB. 
Barb, garb, &c. 

• ABCE. 
Farce, parse, Mars, &c. AUowcMe rhytne^ scarce. 

ABCH. 

Arch, march, parch, starch, countermarch, &e. 

ABD. 
Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &c.. and the vreterits and partieiplee of 
verhe m ar, a« oarred, scarred, &c. AUowaSle rhymea^ cord, reward, &o 

ABD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. Aliowadle rhymes, hard, card, see the last 
article^ hoard, lord, bird, curd, and the preterits and partieiples of the verbs 
in ar, or, and nr, as barred, abhorred, mcurred, &c. 

ABE. 

Bare, care, dare, &re, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, glare, scare, 
■hare, snare, spore, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes, air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, tmair, 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for- 
bear, ftnawear, &c , there, were, where, ere, e*er, ne'er, elsewhere, whatever, 
however, how8oe*en whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. AHowabU 
rhymes, bar, car, &c., err, prefer, and here, hear, &o., regular, singular 
war, &C. 

ABES. 

Unawares. Rhymes, theirs^ and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
s,ngular of verbs tn are. air. eir, ear, €u care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heirsi 
bear, he bears, Aec 2ne ailowable rhymes are the plurals of nouns and th^ 
third persons singtdar of verbs which are tUlowsd to rhyme with the termifta 
tion ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &c. 

ABF. 
Scarf. Allowable rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ABGE. 
Barge, charge, lai^, targe, discharge, overcharge, surcharge, enlai^ 
Allowable rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, &c. 

ABK. 
Bark, caik, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embark 
remark, &o AUotoable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ARL. 
Snarl, marl, parL Allowable rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alai*m, disarm. AUowaUe rkymes, warn 
swarm, storm, &c. 

ABN. 
Bam, yam, &c. Allowable rhymes, wani, forewarn, &c., hem, mora, &« 

ARN. 
Warn, forwam. Perfect rkymes, hom mora, &c. AilowaUe rhyme, 
barn, yam, &c. 
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ARP. 
Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, &c. AUowa&U rhfme^ warp. 

ARSH. 
Hai^h, marsh, && 

ART. 
Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, -apart, depart, impart 
dispart, counterpart. Perfect rhymes, heart, &c. AJtowaSU rhymes^ wart 
tiiwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c., pert, &c. 

ART (sounded OiT). 
Wart, thwart, &c. Pctfeet rhymeSf short, retort, &c. AUoufohU rhymtt^t 
art, sport, court, &c. 

ARTE, see EARTH. 

ARVE. 
Carve, starve, &o. AUowatU rhymsSf nerve, deserve, &c. 

AS. 
Was. AUowailerkumes, has as. 

ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, snr^ 
pass, morass, &c. AUowaU* rhymss, oase, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &o. 

ASE, see ACE. 

ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
tlirash, slash, trash, abasn, &c. AUowadle rhymes^ wash, quasn, &c.y leash, 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. AJhwaile rhymes, cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mi&sk. 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. AUowaUe rhymes, wasp, Ssc, 

AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Perfect rnyrnes, the preterits and peurtieiples of verbs in ass. 
aa classed, amassed, &c. AMowaUe rhymes, the^ preterits and partieiples oj 
verbs in ace, as placed, &c. Nomis and verbs in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
atid the preterits and partieijkes of verbs in ace, as faced, placed, &c. Mtouh' 
aUe rhym,es, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and tfie preterits and participUa 
of verbs in ess, a>s messed, dressed, &c. . 

AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. jUlowable ritymes, bate, hate, &c. 

ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smajch, snatch, despatch^ 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, abate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abrc»- 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, aflection- 
ato, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, anticjuate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate^ capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
fitej commiserate, commanlcate^ compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
floi^^regate, eonse<»rate, contammate, corroborate, cultivate, candidate, cooii- 
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ente, celebrat6| eoDBiderate, oonsolate, capacitate, debilitate, dedicate, d» 
senerate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, depopnlate, diilooate, depneate, 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate, disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate^ eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
^Militate; f<»tan8te, generate, gratnlate, hentate, illiterate, iliumiuute, initate, 
imitate, immodArate, impeUrate^ importunate, imprecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, instigate, mtemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, mviolate, legitimate, mo^trate, meditate, mitigate, 
ffioderate, nece8sitate,aominate, obstinate, participate, passionate,.peneteate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, pndestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, propagate, 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverberate, rumin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
minate, tolerate, tw apwato , vuidicaie, violate, aafortunate. Ac^fAffMM, 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great. Nearly perfect rhfmes^ ai^t, weiriit, 
heii^t, straight AUowabU rhfmei, beat, heat, ttc., bat, ciat, «c., Set, w«t, «o« 

ATH. 
B«ft,path,&o. ABgumiUrkfrnetyh^tuairiBO' 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB,ieeOB. 

AUCE, see AUSE. 

AUCH, see OAOH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, land, applaud, defvaud. Perfect rhgmts^ broad, abroad, bawd \ mnd 
the preterits and varticipUs of verbs in aw, ojjgnawed. sawed, &c. ABoiuaAU 
rkj/met, odd, noa, &&, ode, bode, &c. ; also the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave,.gave. grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave; save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, Mhave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, misgave, 
architrave. AUomMc rhymc^ the auxUiary verb have. 

AUGH, see AFF. 

AUOHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNGE, see OKSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfed rhym$$ 
slant, aslant AUowaUe rhymes^ want, &c., pant, cant, &c. 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Perfect rhymes^ the phirals of 
nouns, and third persons singular of verbs tn aw, oi laws, he draws, dec. 
AtlowahU rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 

AW, 

Craw, daw. law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, niit^ 
■aw, straw, tnaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 

AW£, see ALK. 

AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfect rAvuM*. ball, 
call, fall, gall, small, hall, pall, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thrall, inthraU 
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AWN. 

Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 

AX. 
Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ thejiLwrah ofnowna^ and ikwd 
persons siuttular of verbs in ackj as backs, sacks, &c., he hicks, he packs, &c. 
AUoioaUe rkfmeSy thepluraU of nouns, and third persons singular of verbs in 
ake, €t9 cakes, lakes, &o., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 

Bray, clay, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay, jay, lay, may. nay, pay, 
play, ray, say, way, pray, spray, slay, spay, stay, stray, sway, affray, allay, 
array, astray, away, belay, oewray, betray, decay, defray, delay, disarray, 
display, dismay, essay, lorelay, gainsay, mlav, relay, repay, roundelay, 
Tiielay. PerfeU rkymesy neij^, weigh, in^ieign, -ftc, prey, they, convey, 
obey, pmrey, survey, disobey, grey. AUowaUe rhymes^ tea, sea, fbe, toe, 
glee, dec. 

AZE. 

Graze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Perfect Mmmv, 
raise, praise, oispraise, &o., phrase, paraphraJse, &o., and the nouns plureU, 
and ihiird persons simrtdar of the present tense of verbs in ay, eigh, emd ey ; 
as days, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. JiUowabU rhymes^ ease, tease, seize, &o . 
and keys, thepmral ofkej ; also the aueciliaries has and was. 

£ and EA, see EE. 

EACE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
•B6Mh,brMdv bleach, each, peach, preach, teaeli,hnpeaeli. Neaij/fpmfset 
ifkjfmeSf beaeh, leech, speech, beseech. JJUowMe rhymes^ Ibtch, wxetch, &o. 

EAD, see EDE and EED. 

EAF, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 
League, league, &c. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigue, &c. jUhwaNe 
rAyvTMs,. Hague, vague, &c., kg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &o. 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sne^ squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. Nearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, eeek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. Allowable rhfmesj hwt^ fP^k, &c, 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal,, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeid, conceal, ooneeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneeL peel, reel, steel, wheel. AUotaabU rhymes, bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., hul, fill, &c., aO, fail, &c. 

EALM, seeELM. 

EALTH. 
Health, wealth, atcalth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream,.cream, gl^am, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dre«m. 
Perfea rhym€s, phlegm, scheme, theme, bla8i>hemc^ extreme, supreme. 
Newly pet feet rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem^ esteem, disesteeniy 
redeem, seem, &c. AUowaole rhymes^ dame, lame, &e., limb, him, &^, 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean, mean, wean, yean, demean, uncleair. 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, intervene, mien. Nearly petfeet rhymes^ 
machine, keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between, careen, (oreseen, serenCi 
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olMcene, terrene, &Cm aneen, spleen, &c. AUowa6U rkgnuM^ bane, mane, 9do^ 
ban, man, &c, bin, thin, begin, &c. 

EANS, see ENSE. 

Ex\NT, see ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and £P. 

EAB, see EER. 

EARD. . 

Heard, herd, sherd, &o. Perfect rhymee, the pnterite and parUetpUi of 
Mrfo in er, <$8 erred, preferred, &c. AUoiaaUe rhynuj beard, the preterit 
mndpartitiptss ofverbe in ere, ear, and ar, as revered, feared, barred. 

EARGH. 
Searoh, perch, research. AUtnea6U rhymes^ chnroh, smirch, kirch, paich 
maichf&o. 

EARL. 
Earl, pearl. iVi:/^MyiiM,gir1,&c. .^li/btro^rAjfiiMt, snarl, marl,, churi. 
ftiil, ^ 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, sec ART. 

EARTH. 
Earth, dearth. Bafpet rhymes, birth, mirth, &o. JUlowaiU rkywisSf 
hearth, &o. 

EASE, sonnded EAGE. 
Cease^ lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, inoraase, release, snroeaae. 
Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfect rhymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese, 
fronti8|)iece, apiece, &c. AUoweuU rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, mace, &c., 
miss, hiss, occ, nice, vice, &c. 

EASE, see ESH. 

EAST. 
East, feast, least, beast. Perfect rhy7ncs, and pretarits and participles of 
verhs in ease, as ceased, increased, &;c. I\ early perfect rhyme,pneBt. Al- 
lowable rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, list, &c., and the 
pretvits and participles of verbs in esse and iss, as dressed, hissed, &o. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, scat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, 
estreat, escheat* entreat^ retreat. Perfect rhymes^ obsolete, replete, concrete, 
complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sneet, sleet, 
street, sweet, discreet. Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, tiate, &c., get, met, &c.« 
bit, hit, &o. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c, ABoicable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be- 
neath, nndemeath, &c. NeaHy perfect rhymes, seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave.. Perfect 
rhymes, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive. Nearly perfect rhymes, eve^ 
gneve, thieve, aggrieve, achieve, believe, disbelieve, reUeve. reprieve, re 
trieve. Allowable rhymes, give, live, &c., lave, cave, &c., afut have. 

EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. AOowaile rhymes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &o. 

ECK. 
Bdck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhymes, broak, take 
&0., beak« sneak &c. 
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ECT. 

Sect, fttyject, affect, oorrectf incorrect, collect^ deject, detect, direct, dis 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect, 
inspect, neglect, object, project, protect, recollect, renect, reject, respect, 
select, subject, suspect, architect, circumspect, dialect, intellect. Forget 
rhvTnes, the preterits and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
Aaote>aole rkymes, the preterits an4 participles of verbs in ake, omf eak, m 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 

Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, sh^, sped, wed, abed, inbred, 
misled. Perfect rhymes^ said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread^ 
thread, tread, behead, overspread. Allowable rhymes^ bead, mead. &o., olado, 
fade, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits andpartidpUs of verbs in ay, ey, 
and eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &c. 

£D£, see EED. 

EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sed^, allege. ABowaUe rhymes^ 
age, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., pnvilege, sacnlege, sortilege. 

EE. 
Bee, free, f^%%y knee, see, three, thee, tree, agree, decree, degree, disagree, 
foresee, o*ersee, pedigree, he, me, we, she, be, jubilee, lee. i^earhf per feet 
rhymes, sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUtnoable rhymes^ all words of one syluMe 
ending in y, ye, or ie, or pohsyliahles of these terminations having the accent 
on the tUtimate or antepenuUimate syllable. 

EECE, see EASE. 

EECH, see EACH. 

EED. 
Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed, 
teed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes, knead, road, 
intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead, 
mead, plead, &c. Allowable rhymes, bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &o., made, 
blade, «c. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEK, see EAK 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EA5 

EEN, see EAK. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Nearly 
perfect rkymes, cheap, heap, neap, &c. AUowabU rhymes^ ape, rape, &c., 
step, nep, &c., hip, lip, ^. 

EEB. 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer, jeer, > peer, raeer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
Toer, picker, dondineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes, 
here, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe, 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. M 
hwabU rhymes^ bare, dare, &pc , prefer, deter, character, &c. 

EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, seeEAT. 

' ^ EETH, see EATH. 

EEVE, see EAVE. 

22 
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EEZE. 

Breese, freese, wheese, sneeze, squeeze, and the pilurab of wtunt and 
third persons singnlar, pruoni tonosy of verbs t» ee, im bees, he sees. JVr 
fset rhymesy cheese, these, &o. Nearly perfect rhynusy ease, appease,^ dis- 
ease, displease, tease, seize, &€., wnd the plurals of nouns t» ea, a« teas, 
pleas. &c., atid the polysffilaUes ending in es, hawug the accent on the ant^ 
pentutiimue, fls ixna^ies, monarchies, £c. ^ 

EFT.* 
<71eft, left, theft^ weft, bereft, &c. AUouhMo rkymesy lift, sift, &e.. anm 
the third persons nnguUsTy preseni tenssy ofveris in afe, aff, aogh, andmy as 
chafed, qoaifed, laughed, whiffed, &c. 

EG. 
Egg, leg, beg, peg. MowaiU rhymes, yagne, plague, &o., leagne, 
teagne,&o. 

EIOH, see AT. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

EIL, see AIL. 

EIN, see AIN. 
EINT, see AINT. 

EIR, see ABE. 

EIT, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 
EU, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, excel, 
eompel, befell, yell, well, tell, swell^ spell, smlll, shell, pamllel, sentinel, 
infidel, citadel, rerel, repel, rebel, impel, expel. Allowable rh^meSy bale, 
sale, &c., heal, peal, &Cm eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, ^Id. withheld, upheld, beheld. &o. Perfect rhymesy the preterits 
and participles of verbe in ell, as swelled, felled, &0. ABovHsbU rhymeSy 
the preterits and partidtdes of verbs in ale, ail, &o., heal, seal, &c., as em 
paled, wailed, &c, healed, sealed^ &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self, shelf, himself, &o. 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, realm, whefan, overwhelm, &c. iAUowaHU r kymuy pa]m« 
film, &c ^^ * ^^ 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &c. 

ELT 
Belt, gelt, melt, folt, welt, smelt, pelt,* dwelt JP^feetrkyme^^ealU 

£LVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &e. Perfect rhymeSy the plurals of nouns emd tkud 
persons singular of verbs in iHand elve, as twelves, delves, shelves, &o. 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &e. Perfect rhymes^ eoiw 
demn, contemn, ^. AUowaUe rhymesy lame, tame, dec., team,sewnu^W*» 
phlegm, dec. 
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EUEyseeEAM. 

EMN. 
Condemn, contemn, &e. Per/eet rhtfrnss, gem, hsm, &Q. AUowaik 
hymes^ lamcy tame, &c^ team, seam, &c. 

EMPT. 

Tempt, ^cempt, attempt, contempt 

EN. 

Den, ben, ibn, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, irron, denizm. JUh^^aiU 
fkymeSf hane, fane, &c., mean, bean, &c. 

EKGE. 

Fence, hence, pence,; thence, whence, defence^ expense, oSiuieetpxeteBce, 
commence,, abstinence, circumference, conference, oonS^onfi^ consequence, 
continence, benevolence, Concupiscence, difference, diffidence^ dihgence, 
eloquence, eminence,, evidence, e:i(ceUence, impenitence, impertinencej im- 
potence, ilDopudence, improviaence, incontinence, Indifference, indigence, 
uidojeuce, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligence, omnipotence, penitence, preftrence, providenbe, recompense, 
reference, vesidence, reverence, vehemence, violence. JPtrfeei rhymes^ sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, propense, ^p^ie, siispense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 

Bcnoh^ drench, retrench, qnendi, cienoh^ stench, tench, jti9n<Mi9 wench, 
wrmch, intrench. 

END. 

Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, amend, 
Attend, ascCTQ, commend, contend, defeno, depend, descena, distend, ex- 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
5 rotwid, suspend, transcend, unbend, apprehend, comprehend, condescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfect rhymts^ 
friend, befriend, cmd the prehrit9 a9Ut partieiplM qfver&g in en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. AUowails rhymest the preterits a/ndpartidples ofv«rbsin eau, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 

Amends. Perfect rhymes^ the.plurcUs offumns^ and thtrd persons singu 
ioTf present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

£N£,seeEAK. 

ENOE. 
Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. PrnftO, rhymes, the plurals of nquns^ and.third persons singt^ 
lar^prssenf tense, ofverhs in en, (m hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, speut, tent, vent, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent,, intent, invent, lament,, mis- 
spent, overspent, present, prevent relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowlednnent, aliment., arbi- 
trement, argument, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, bellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffident, 
diligent^ disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent, 
•stwlisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, finna 
ment, fnmdnlent, government, embeUishment, imminent, impenitent, im 
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pertinent, implement, impotent, imprfeonmenti improyident, impudent, inol 
dent, incompetent, incontinent^ indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolenti 
instrument, irreverent, Unguisnment, ligament, lineament, ma^rmficent, 
management, medicament, malecontent, monument, negligent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, omnipotent, opulent, ornament, parliament, penitent^ 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent,' provident, punish 
ment, ravishment, resiment, resident, redoient rudiment, sacrament, sedl 
ment, sentiment, settlement, subsequent, supplement, intelligent, tenement, 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, virulent 
reverent. AUowabU rhymes, paint, saint, &o. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Perfect rhfmeSf the jfUitrah of runms, emd third perMns 
singular, present tense, of verbs in ent, as scents, he assents, &o. 

EP. 
Step, nep, &c« MUnoaUe rhymes, leap, reap, &e., rape, tape, &c. 

EPT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept| 
kept Au<niHUierhymes, the preterits and particles of verbs inB,pt,eep, OMd 
eap, as peeped, reaped, shaped, &c. 

ERR 
Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, pillager, voyager^ massacre, gardener, slanderer, flatterer, idoUSer, 
provender, theatre, aniphitheatre, foreigner, lavender^ messen^r, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sopnister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrologer, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. Allowable rhymes, bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &o., bar, car, &c., sir, 
fir, her, &c* 

ERGH, see EARCH. 

' ERCE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EARD. 

ERE, see EER. 

ERGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearly perfect 
rhyme, urge, purge, surge. * AUottme rhymes, barge, large, &c. 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c. 
AUowtuie rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tum, &o. 

ERSE. 

Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhymes, 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. Allowable rhymes, farce, 
parce, Mars, &c., purse, curse, &c. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. Allowable rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve dis 
•erve, subserve. AUotoaUe rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, access 
addreis, assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, dispossess, dis 
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tress, excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re 
dress, success, transgress, adnlteross, bashfulness, bitterness, cheerfulness, 
comfortless, comeliness, dizzinesft, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness^ evenness, fatlierless, filthiness, foolishness, forget* 
fulness, forwardness, frowardness, fmitfalness, fnlsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle 
ness, heinonsness, hoarynms, hollowness, holiness, lasciviousness, lawful 
ness, laziness, littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness^ 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neeoiness, nois 
omeness, numberless, patroness, peevishness, perfidiousness, pitiless, poetess, 
prophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
didness, spiritless, sprightliness, stubbornness, sturdmess, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenaemess, thoug^htfulness, ugliness, uneasiness, nnhappiness, rotar 
ress, usefulness, wakemlness, wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, wilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken 
ness, childishness. AUowaiie rhymes, mass, pass, &c.,maoe, place, &o. 

£SE, see ££ZE. 

ESH. 
Flesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. ABowaUs rhymea^ mash, 
fla«h, &c. 

ESK. 
Desk. Perfect Rhymes, grotesque, burlesque, &c. ABowaHU Hhymes, 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, oequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfect 
rhymes f breast, abreast, &c., and*the preterits and-participlesofv^bs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed, &c. Allowable rhym^, ca^ fast, &c., haste, 
waste, &c., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, bd 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 
livulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rhymes, sweat, thx^at, &c. 
AUowaiie rhymes, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaiie rhymes, match, latch, &o , 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 

EUM, see UME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Jew, 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, repew 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhymes, blew, clue, due, 
cue, glue, hue, me, sue, tnie, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retinue. 

EWD, see EUD. 

E\VN, see UNE. 

EX. 
Sex, Tex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, a7td the plurals 
ofnoufis and third persons sinffiUar of verhs in eck, as checks, he checks, 
&c. Allowaile rhymes, ax, wax, &c., a^id the plurals of nonns and third 
tm%ons sirt^dar of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes, 
lie tdces, he breaks, racks, he eke?, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &c. 
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EXT. 
Hezt, pretext, snd tkennUriU and partieijfU§ qf ««rif m ez, M Texed, 
perplexed, &e. .4tfnMm rAyme*, ikB pnttnU tmd pariieifUi o/vtrit irn 
»x,«f waxed. &0. 

EY, see AT. 

IB. 
Bib, orib, equib, drib, c^b, nib, rib. AUowtiU fhtfrnn, bribe, tribe, fto 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe, prescribe, proscribe, 
sabscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUowabU phymes^ bib, crib, &c 

ICK. 
Ice, dice, mace, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, trice, advice, entice, 
▼ice, device. Perfeet rkymetf the nouns,^ rUe, concise, precise, paradise, 
&c. AUmPohlt rkipiu s miss, kiss, hiss, arofice, avarice, cockatrice, bene 
fice, cicatrice, edifice, orifice, projadioe, precipice, paiorifice, &C9 piece, 
fleece, &c 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, qnick, stick, thick,^trick, aritb 
metic, asthmatic, clioleric, catholic, pfale^atic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, Innatio, aateric, politic, empiric. MifntftMe r> |y iii s» , like, pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c 

ICT. 
Strict, addict, afflict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Ferfect rkfmss, the 
preterits and partieiplie of verbs in ick, m licked, kicked, &c. JffowaUa 
rkjfme* thepreterits and participles 0/ verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, &C. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. AUowailt 
rhymesy bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterits and participles of the 
verbs t» 7 or ie, <w died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need, &c, 
mnd tkp preterits and participles qf verbs in e^as freed, agreed, ^c. 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, gaide, aside, a8tri<to, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, snbside, mis^ide, subdivide, &c Perfect rhymes^ 
the preterits ana participles of verbs in ie and 7, as died, replied, &c, and 
the participle signed. ABowaUe rhymes^ bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 
Ide& besides. Perfect rhymeSf the plurals of nowns and third persons 
singukur of verbs in ide, as tides, he rides. AUowable rhymes, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beads, ha 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhymes the second person tinguiair of^s 
present tense of verbs in id, as thou biddest, thon hiddeet, &c ABowaUo 
rhymes, the second persons siftgular of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
as thou hiddest, thou readest, &c. 

IE or Y. 
By^5?y» c^, die, diy^ eye, fl:^, fry, fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, shy, 

iply, d€ 
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■cflunfj, signify, specify, stiipify, terrify, testify, verify, villlfy, vitrify, ^vify, 
prophesy. Ferfett rkj^mes, high, nigli, sigh, uiigh'. ABowa6le rkymeSf bee, 
she, tea, sea, &o., pleurisy, chemist^, academy, apostasy, conspiracy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography^ geogra- 




antipathy, apathv, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandry, cruelty, enemy, 
blasphemy, propaeoy, clemency, decency, inclemency, enil6i|;ency, regency, 




neacnery, oiscovery, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immoaesty, nonescy, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, suosidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy^ mutiny, destiny, scrutiilji 
hypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congmity, cuutumity, facility, fu- 
sity, familiarity, formality, eeneroaity. gratuity, humidity, absurity, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, alacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
anti(|uity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, caoaoify, captivi^, 
chanty, chastity, ci^ty, credulity, curiosity, flneiy. declivity, deformity, 

duty, dexterity, dignity, disparity, "' '^ ^-•-*-*^ ^ ^•^ 

equality, equanimi^, e<](mty, etemit] 
fidelity, frugality, nitunty, ^vity, 
ity, InEmiatnrity. immensity, immorality, immortality, immunity^ immata 
buity, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosi^r, improbity, inanity, inca- 
pacity, incivility, inoonkruity, ine<}uahty, indemnity, infinity, inflexibility, 
instabuity, invalidity, Jollityj lemty, lubricity^ magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, peri>Iexity,^rspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, sag;a 
city, sancti^, sensibility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, nmidity. tranquil 
ity, viigini^, visibility, university, trumpery, apokigff genealogy, ety 
mology, simony, sympnony, soliloquy, allegory, armoiy,^ factory, pillory, 
faculty, treasury, usury, auj^|:y, importunity, impunitjr. iinpuiity, inaccu- 
curacy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmity, iniquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, maUgnity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, oDscurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantiity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity, 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, sati^ety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, pnilosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, hannony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, injury, luxury 
penury, perjury, u^ury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 
TEF* 
Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, reiief, &c. Perfect rhymss, reef, beef, 
&c. lieatitf perfect rhymee^ leaf, sheaf, &o. 

lEGE. 

Liege, siege, oblige,' disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

TELD. 
Field, yield, shield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rkymee^ ^ pretenie and 
parttdplee of verha in eal, ae healed, repealed, &c. 
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lEN, Bee EEX. 

IKND, see END. 

lERCE, see ERSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

lEVE, see EAVE. 

IFE. 
Bife, fifei knife, wifb, strife, life. AUowaUe rhymes, cUff, skiiT, stiff, whiff, 
&c. 

IFF, see IFE. 1 

IFT. 
Gift, drift, shift, lift, lift, sift, thrift, adrift, &c., and ths pretmU emd 
particifUi of verbs in iff, as wfaMed, &c. 

IG. J 

Big, dig, gig, fig, pig, rig, sprig, twig, swig. AHowaUe rhymes, league. S 

teague, fatigue, &c. < 

IGE, scelEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN, see INE. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 
Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. AUowaHe rhymes^ 
leak, speaJk, antique, &c., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chill, fill, drill, gill, hill, ill, kill, miU, pill, onill, rill, shrill, fill, skill, 
spill, still, swiU, thrill, till, trill, wiU, distil, fulfuf, instil, codicU, daffodil, 
utensil. Perfect rhymes, aU words ending in ile, with the accent on the 
antepenultimate syUaile, as volatile, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, bjle, chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., and words in ble, having the ae 
cent on the antepemdtimate, as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Ghildj mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the wreterits and participles of 
, verbs of .one syllables, in ile, or of more syllaoles, provided the aecetit be 
on the last, as piled, reviled, &c. Allowable rhym^es, the preterits and par 
tieiples of verbs in ill, as filled, willed, &c., in oil, as oiled, boiled, foiled, 
&c. , 

ILD. ^ 

Gild, build, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, tiu preterits and participles of 
verbs in illed, as filled, wiUed, &c. AuowaMe rhymes, child, mild, and their 
aUowaiie rhymes, which see, 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, i$>1e, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while, 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, ere while, reconcile, beguile. Allow 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT, 
Gilt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt 

ILTH. 
Filth, tilth, &c 

IM. 
Brim, dim, nrim, him, rim, skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect rhymes^ 
limb, hymn, Imin. Allowable rhymes, lime, time, climb, &c., t^am, gleaiUj 
&c. ' . * 
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1MB, see IM. 

IME. 
(jhimo, time, ^md| climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rhvmei slime, 
tliymo, lime, sublime. AUoioable rhymeSi brim, dim, maritime, &c 

IMES. 
' Betimes, sometimes, &c. Perfect rhymes ^ the plurals oF nouns and third 




IMN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pinp, limp, gimp. 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. Bhymes^ theplurah cftwuns and thud persons present of verbs 
\n imp, as imps, he Umps, &c. 

m. 

Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin. shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
ytva^ within, assassin, javelin, begin. AuouHtbU rhymes^ chine, dine, &c.^ 
lean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &c. 

INCE. 
Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

INOT 
Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c., oiuj the preterits and 
participles af verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &o 

IND. 

Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind^ grind, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind, &c., and the preterits and partunples of verbs in ine, as refined. AUouy-* 
able rJuftneSj rescind, prescind, and the lunm wind, a^ it is frequently pro 
«auneedf also thi partidpies of verbs in oin, as joined. 

INE. 

Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shiue, shrine, kine, thine, 

trine, twine, vine, wine, v^hine, combine, confine, decline, define, incline, 

inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, interline, 

countermine. ^ - • • - »^--- - -• -»-— * »— /r.-^ 

rhymeSf 

ongin, ^ . , . 

masculine, feminine, di8cipirne,'^Ubertine, heroine, &c. 

ING. 

Bring, sing, cling, fiing, king, ring, sling, spring, sting, string, swing, wing, 
wring, thing, &c., a7ui the participles of the present tense in ing, with the 
accent ou the antepeuultimatef as recovering, altermg, &c. 

INGE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 

Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, clink, link, pink, shrink, 
■ink, slink, stink, bethink, forethink. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flinjt, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint. 

IP. 





Btni 

•hymeSf wipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &c. 



f 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, archet3rpe, prototype Alhm 
mSU rkymss, chip, lip, wprirmanship, &o. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. BAymes, tAspImraU of noun* and third pertont singular, pre' 
$eni tensSf in ip, at lips, strips, &c. AUowaUe rhymst, tksphmda of noUtu 
and third ptrmmt ^im^pAm^prtimU tenae^ ofvnrU in ipe, at gripes, wipes^ 
&c. 

IB, see UB. 

IBOH, see UBOH. 

IBD, see UBD. 

IBE. 
. Fire, difei bbe, ire, lyre^ Inhe, quire, sire, spire, Squiie^ Jure, wire, tire, 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, ex;^re, in* 
spire, require, retire, transpire^ ^'y^o* P^rfict rhymet, rriar, liar, brier, aaid 
nount formed from verbt endung m ie or y, a»«rier, dler, at alto the eom- 
parative ef a^^eetivee ^ the tame sounding terminations^ as nlgber, shier* 
&c. 

IBGE, see EBGE. 

IBU 
Girl, whirl, twirL Nearly perfect rhymes, curl, furl, churl, &0. 

IBM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &e. 

IBST, see UBST. 

IBT, see TJBT. 

IBTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymss, earth, dearth, which see, 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, aby^s, amiss, submiss, dismiss, vemiss. AUow 
aUe rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whl2. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

ISH. 
Dish, wish, fish, ouish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk* 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, esorclst, herbalist, numorist, oculist, oiganist, satirist, &c., amd 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, as missed, hissed, '&c. ABofcaUe 
ptufmesy the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, sliced, &c. 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, conimlt, emit, omit, outwit, permit, renut, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. AUotoable rhymes, l)eat, heat, &c., bite, mite, 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, fiitoh, hitch, itch, etitch, switch 
twitch, witch, bewitch, nich, enrich. 



r 
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ITE and lOHT. 



/ iHte, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, trit^, whitd, write, ooa 

f trite, disumte, despite, indite, invite, excite, iuoite, pohte, requite, recite 



unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Perfeet 




sigHt. ' AllowaiU rhymet^ eight, 'heiglit, weightV Sec, bit, hit, &c.7 fWyorito, 
hypocrite, infinite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &o. 

ITH. 

Pith, smith, firitit* 

ITHE. 
Hithe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. Allowaile rhfme, with* 

IVE. 
Five, diTO, BliTe,g^nre, hiye, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, airive, con 
nive, contrive, deprive^ derive, revive, survive. AUawabls rhymes, give, 
live, sieve, forgive, onthve, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnmi- 
tive, sensitive, vegetive, afiirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstrfr- 
. tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
spective, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 

Fix, six, flix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &o., 
and tksvlurals of nouns and third persons of verbs in iok, as ¥ricks, liokS| 
fte. AuowaUe rkumes, theplurais of nouns and third persons singular rf 
verbs in ike, as pikes, likes, &c. 

IXT. 

Betwixt. Shymes^ the preterits and participles of verbs m ix, a« fixed 
mixed, &c. 

ISE and IZE. 

Prize^ wise, rise, size, |[aise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, entetprlse, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortalize, pVemise, revise, signalize, solenmize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympat^ze, tyrannize, amd iheplunUs of nouns and third 
persons singular, present tense, of verbs ending in ie or y^as pies, lies, he 
replies, &e. AuowoMe rhymes, miss, liiss, precipice, &o. 

0, see 00 and OW. 

OACH. 
broach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach.. Perfeet 
rkyme^ loach. AuowaUe rhymes, t>otcn, notch, &o., mutch, hutch, &c. 

OAD, see AUD and ODE. 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see ORE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAN, see ONE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAR, see ORE. 

OARD, see ORD. 

OAST, see OST. 

OAT, see GTE. 

OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 
Fob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes^ swab, sqnab 
dflmoaUe rhymes, daub, ^lobe, robe, dub, &c« 
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OBE. 
Globe, lobe, probe, lobe, oonglobv* JilowaAU rhymes^ fob, mob, &e^ nb 
duby &c.» daiib, &c. 

OCE, see OSE. 

OCK. 
Blocki lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, rock, 
shock, stock, sock. AUowabU rhymes^ oak, poke, cloke, &o., look, took, 
^c, buck, suck, &0. 

OCT. 
Concoct. BJiymes^ the preterits aitd participlee of verba in ock, at blocked, 
locked, &c. AuowoAle rnymea, the preterite and participles of verba in oak 
atid oke, as croaked, soaked, yoked, &c. 

CD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd. rod, shod. AUounMe rftymes^ 
ode, code, mode, &;c., and tke preterits ana pattieffles of verbs in ow, as 
•owed, did sow, &c. 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, forebode, commode, 
incommode, episode, &c. Perfect rhymes^ road, toad, goad, load, &c., €Md 
t/ie preterits and panieiples of verbs in ow, iu owed, showed, &c. AUowabU 
fhymeSf blood, flood, dod, hod, nod, broad, fraud, &c See GOD. 

OE, see OW. 

OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff, &c. Perfect rhymes^ courii, trough, &c. Allowi»bU rkytnes^ 
oaf, loaf, &c., proof, roof, &o. See OOF. 

OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs tn ofl^ 
and uff, as nf^ scoffed, &c. 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, trog, log, jog, &c. Perfect rhymes^ dialogue, 
epUogue, agogy synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. Auowable rhymes, rogue, 
vogue, &0. 

OGUE. 
Ro^ie, Togne, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. AUoteaile rhymes, bog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

OICE. 
Choice, voice, rejoice. ABoiaable rhymes, nice, vice, rice, &c 

OID. 
Void, avoid, devoid, &c., emd the preterits and vartieiples qf verbs tn oy, eis 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. Allowable rhymes, hide, bide, .ride, &c. 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil, recoil, turmoil, disem 
broil. Allowable rhymes, isle, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
Coin, join, subjom, groan, loin, adjoin, con)Oin, disjoin, enjoin, purloin, re 
join. Allowable rhymes, whine, wine, fine, &c. See INK. 

DINT. 
Oint, joint, pointy disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint Al 
bwable rhyme, pint. 

OISE. 
Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plnrals of nouns, avd 
third persons sinfpdar, preaetU tense, of verbs in oy, as boys, cloys, &c Al^ 
iowable rhymes, wise, size^ prize, aiid t/iepliirals ofnottns, and third persom 
nti^^ular, present tense, of verbs in ie or y, as pics, tries, &c. 
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I OIST. 



I 



Hoist, moist, foist. Perfect rhymes^ the preterits ondpartieipletofverAfUi 
Dice, as rejoiced. AUawaUe rhymes, the preterits and ptMtieipi&s of WHris m . 
Ice, as spiced. 

OIT. 
Coit, exploit, adroit, &c. AUotoaUe rhymeSf white, light, might, sight, 
mite, &c. 

OKE. 
^roke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, invoke, provoke, re 
voke, &c. Ferfeet rhymes, cboak, cloak, oak, soak, stroak. AUowa 
Ue rhymes, stock, mock, &c., buck, luck, «c., talk, walk, &;c., look, book 
&c. See OCK and OOE. 

OL. 
hcXL, 4olL drcdl, extoLoapitol, &c. AUovMe rhymes, all, ball, &;c., awl, 
bawl, &c., aole, mole, &c., dull, mull, &c. 

OLD.* 

Old, bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, behold, enfold, unfold, 
uphold, withhold, foretold, manifold, marigold. Perfect rhymes, pretentt 
amd participles of verbs in oU, owl, ole, <Md oai, ms rolled, cflgoled, foaled, 
bowled, te 

OLE, 

Bole, dole, iole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, cajole, condole, 
parole, patroie, pistole, &c. Perfect rhymes, coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 
flroU, prowl, roll, scroll, toU, troll, control, enroll, &c., soul, &c., to roll, &o. 
Allowadle rhymes, gull, dull, &c., bull, full, &c., loll, doll, &c., fool, cool, &c 

OLIN. 

Stolen, swollen. 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thunderbolt. Allowable rhymes^ 
Tsnlt, fault, salt, &c. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolve. 

OM, see UM. 

0M£. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. Perfect rhymes, foam, roam, oomb. Atteun 
bis rhymes, dumb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &0. See OOM. 

OMB, see OOH. 

OMPT, see OUNT. 

ON, see UN. 

ON. 
Don, on, eon, upon, anon, &;c. Perfect rhymes, gone, undergone, &c. 
MhwabU rhymes, aim, run, won, &c., own, moan. &c., lone, bone, &;o. 
Amkson, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, juppon 

OND. 
Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 
bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in on, as donned, conned. * 
&c. Allofoable rhymes, the preterits wiCi participles of verbs in one, oan, ana 
nn, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c 

ONCE, see XJNCE. 

ONE. 

Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone,' tone, lone, zone, atone, enthrone 

dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhymes, grown, flown, disown, thrown, 

sown, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. Mlouf 

aile rhytneSf dawn, lawn, &c., on, con, «o., none, boo, dun, &o., mooo 

28 
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ONG. 
Long, prong, wmg, thong, strong, throng, wrong, along, ^elodg, pttSoag. 
AUoioaMn rhynus^ bong, among, hung, &c. 

ONGUE, see UNG. 

ONE, see UNK. 

ONSE. 
Sconce, envoonce, &c AUowctUe rkymsa^ once, nonce, askannce, &e. 

ONT. 
Font. Perfect rhyfne, want. AUotaaMe rhymes^ front, affront, &o., c<Hi 
front, pant, rant, &c., the abbrwiated negoHves, won't, don't, &»• ' 

00. 

Coo, woo. Nearly perfect rhymetf shoe, two, too, who, &c, do, ado, nndo, 
through, 70a, true J)lue, flew, strew, &c. JUowaile rhymes, know, bk>w, 
go, toe, &c. See Directum SL 

OOD. 

Brood, mood, fbod, rood, &o. Nearly P^'fict rhymes^ thepreteriti and 
participles of verbs in 00, as cooed, wooed, &o. AuoufoUe rhymes^ wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstood, understood, brotherhood, livelihood, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &o., blood, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitude, &c, 
^u preterits tmd participles of verbs in ue, and ew, as orewed, strewed, &c., 
imbued, subdued, &c., bud, mud, &o., and the ^ree apostrophized auaaiieb- 
ries. would, could, should^ j9ron<mn£«0 wou'd, cou'd, shou'd, &c., ode, code, 
ana the preterits dnd participles of verbs in ow, as crowe^ rowed, &C., also 
xx>d, hod, &c. 

OOF. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. AUotMUe rhymes, 
huff, run, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
took, forsook, betook. AUowcMe rhyrneSf puke, fluke, &c., duck, luck, &c^ 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stooL tool, befool. Allowable rhymes, pule, rule, • 
&o., duU, guli, &;c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. Perfect rhymes^ 
tomb, entomb, and the city Bome. Nearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&C. Allowable rhymes, come, drum, &c., bomb, thumb, domb, &c., plxmie, 
spume, &c., and from, home, comb, &c. 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, laxnpoon. poltroon. Al 
lowable rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone^ 
&c., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c. Perfect 
rhymes, soup, group, &c. AUowable rhymes, dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., cop^ 
top, &c., cope, hope, &o. 

OOR. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
AUowabie rhymes,Don, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door, 
floor, &c., bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &c. 

DOSE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns deuce, use, &c., pro 
fase, seduce. Allowable rhymes, dose, jocose, globose, oec, moss, tos8« 
Ike., us, pus, thus, &C. 
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OOT. 
Root, boot, coot, hoot, shoot NeaAy perfect rhymegj guit, fruit, &o., Inte, 
impute, &c. AUowaiU rhymes, rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &c., baty hut, 
soot, &c., foot, put, &c., hot, got, &c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, sootb, smooth. AUoweMe rhymes, tooth, youth, sooth, tmcouth, 
forsooth, &c. Thoti^k these arefrequerU, they are very improper rhymes^ 
^$he th in one doss bevngJUU^ cmd in the other sharp. 

OOZE. 
Ooze, noo^e. Perfect rhymes, whose, choose, lose. Neariy perfect rkymeg. 
the verbsy to use, abuse, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ doze, hose, &c., buzz ana 
does, tA« third persojts singalar of do, with the plunus of nouns, and third 
per»>n$ singular, present tense, of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, views, ixnbues, flues, &c. 

OP. 
Chop, hop, drop, crop, fbp, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. AUowaUe rhymes, cope, trope, hope, &c., tup, sup, &c.y 
coop, &o. 

OPE. 
SopCj hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, mterli^, tdescope, heliotrope, horoscope, anteiope, &c., and ope, 
contracted in poetry for open. AUowcMe rhymes, hoop, coop, &c., lop, top, 
&c., tup, sup, &C. 

OPT. 
Ad(»t rhymes perfectly with the preterits and participles of verbs in op, as 
hopped, lopped, &c. Auoioable rhymes, the preterits and partici]^ of verba 
m ope, upe, oop, amd up, cu coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

OR. 
Or, for, creditor, counsellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
bassador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, governor, abhor, 
metaphor, oaonelor, senator, &c., amd every word in or, hawing the accent 
on the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &c. AUowaiile rhymes^ 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar,^c., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
^ir, &o. 

ORCH. 
Scorch, torch, &c. AUotoaUe rhymes, birch, smircli, ohnrch, &o., 
potfeh, &c. 

ORCE. 
Force, divorce, enforce, perforce, &c. Perfect rhymes, corse, coarse, aoaise, 
/Course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &c« AllowabU 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

. ORD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Allowable rhymes, howd, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., and the preterits and 
varticiples of verbs in ore, nr, tmd ir, as bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, mere, ore, porcr, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
swore, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, nellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boat 

fore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and 0*er, /br over. Allowable rhymes^ 
our, sour, &c., pow'r, ybr power; show'r, Jbr shower, &c., bur, cur, &c.« 
poor, your, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c. See OOB and OB. 

0R6E. 
Gorge, disgorge, regorge, &c. AUoumble rhymes, forge, urge, dirge &o. 

OBK. 
One, cork, fork, stork, &c. AUoufabb rhywtes, pork, work. 
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ORLD. 
World rhymes perfeedy with the preterits and partieiples of verbs in nri, 
m hailed, cnrled, &c. 

OBM, see ABM. 
Fonn, Btomi, conform, deform, inform, perform, reform, misinform, nni 
ftnn, multiform^ transform. AUowaUe rkffmes^ form (a seat)^ and wonn. 

} . ORN, rhyming with HORN. 

*■ Bom. com, mom, horn, 8com, thom, adom, sabom, nnicora, oapricomi 

AlUnoaMe rhymes^ the partieiples borne (suffered)^ shorn, &c., ike verb 

mooni, the nouns urn, torn, &o. 

OBN, rhyming with MOBN. 
Bora, shora, torn, worn, lom, forlom, love-lora, sworn, fbrswom, orv 
liom, fodorn. Terfeet rhyme, monm. Allowable rhymes, bom, com, &o«, 
mi* torn, &C. 

OBSE, see OBCE. 
Horse, endorse, nnhone. Allowable rhymes, worse, corse, &c., lemorse, 
ooarse, course, corse, &c 

OBST, see URST. 

OBT, see ABT. 

OBT, rhyming with WABT. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, distort, extort, resorL retort, snort. Allow 
mMe rhymes, fore, court, port, report, &c., dirt, shirt, &o., wort, hurt, &g» 

OBT, rhyming with COUBT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, re 
"port. AUowaole rhymes, short, sort, &c., dirt, hurt, &c. 

OBTH. 
Forth, fourth. Allowable rhymes, north, worth, birth, earth, &o. 

OSE, sounded OCE. 
Close, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, TerboM. 
AJlawaMe rhymes, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 

Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, i^lose, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, com. 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, recompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ arose, pre> 
suppose, foreclose, &c., and the plurals of nouns and apostrophized preterite 
§ma participies of verbs in ow, oe, o, &c., as rows, glows, foes, goes, &c. 
AUowatie rhymes, the verbs choose, lose, &c., and the piurals of nouns and 
tkirdversons singular of verbs in ow, rkymitig with now, as cows, and the 
worduxixz. 

OST. 

Boss, loss, cross, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. AOowaUs rhymes, the 
WBsana elose, dose, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &c 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the vreterits and partieiples of words in 
joee^ as mossed, embosee<L &c., the verb exhaust, ami the noun holooanst. 
Aitowablerhymes, ghost, host, post, compost, most, &c., coast, boast, toalt, 
&o., bust, must, &0., roost, and the preterits and partieiples tf verbs m OMe, 
flikMsed,&o. 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot. AU 
lowable rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c. 

OTCn. 
Botch, notch, &o. Perfect rhyme, watch. ASawatle rhymes, moohy 
•Qohyto. 
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OTE. 
Kote, vote, mote, quote, rote, wrote^ smote, denote, promote, remote^, 
devote, anecdote, antidote, &c. Perfect rhymes^ boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, ffloat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, moat. AUmvahU rhymes, 
bout, flout, &c., not, cot, &c., but, cut, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 
Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Perfect rhyme^ Tsrath. AUom 
piU rkytnes, both, loth, sloth, oath, growth, &g., forsooth, ths noun moutik 
and the solemn auxiliary doth, to which some poets add loathOi. clothe, but X 
think improperly. See QOTH. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 

OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Oouch, pouch, vouch, slouch, avouch, crouch. ABowaNe rhymes, mupb*^ 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c. ^ . ' ' 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud, loud, aloud, croud, overshrond, &c., andthepretertts 
and partieijdes of verbs in ow. as he bowed, vowed, &c. AUowaiU rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, Of owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
bud, much, &c. 

OVE. 

- Wovo, iawove. interwove, alcove, clov«,grove^ fove,stove» ttrove^timite, 

drove. AlUnoetbie rhymes, dove, iovoj shove, glove, above^ &e., move,. be«( 

hove, approve, disprove, disapprove, improve, groove, prove, reprove, «e» . 

OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
Bought, thought, ought, brought, forethought, fought, nought, sought^ 
irzought, besought, bethought, methought, &c. Perfect rhymes, aoghti 
nauffl^ caught, taughL &c., sometimes draught. AUowaBls rhyinss, not» 
yacht, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

■ 

OULD. 
Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &c., and the preterits andparttei 
piles of verbs in owl, ol, and ole, as bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. AUmoaiiU 
rhofmesy the preterits and participles of verbs in uU, as gulled, pulled, &c* 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. ' 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, iromKl, 
abound, aground, around, confoimd, compound, expound, profound, re 
bound^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c., and the preterits and 
vartietples of the verbs in own, as frowned, renowned, &c. AUoufable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, and un, as toned, moaned, 
sunned, &c., consequently fund, refund, &o., amd wound (a hurt) prtm 
Woond. 

OUMG, see UNG. 

OUNT. 
^ Count, mount, fount, amount^ dismount, remount, surmount, account, 
iiscount, miscount. Allowable rhymes, wfint, font, don|t, wont, dec. 

OUP, see OOP. 

OUR, 
Hour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, Shq,, rhymes perfeeUy with 
bower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &e.» pranounsed bow*r, tow*r.. 

23* 
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&0. ABtntfaUe rhymes, bore, more, roar, ponr, tour, moor, poor, &c., pore, 
■ore, &c., lir, stir, bur, cur, &c. 

OUBGE, see URGE. 

OUSKE, see OBN and UBK. 

OURS. 
Oars rhffnet perfeeUf with the pltardU of nouns and third persons present 
of verbs in our, and ower, eu hours, scours, deflours, bowers, showers, &c. 
ABowaile rhymes the plurals of nouns and third persoTis present of veris in 
cor and nre, as boors, moors, &c., cures, endures, &c. 

OURS. 
ToQiB rhymes perfeelly with the plurals of nouns, and third persons present 
of verbs in ure, as cures, endures, &c. Allowable rhyme, ours, and its 
perfect rhymes and the plunds of nouns and third persons present of verbs ms 
oor, ore, and ur, as boon, moors, &c., shores, pores, &c., bun, slurs, sturs^ 
&c. 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see ORT. 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, see US. 

OUS, pronounced OUCE. 

Honsa, mouse, chooae, &c. Allowable rhymes, the notms elose, dose, jo- 
•oee, &c, deuce, nse^ produce, &o., us, thus, &c., moose, and the noun 
noose. 

OUSE, pion. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, clout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
stout, si>rout, tzout, about, devout, without, throughout, &c., rhymes per 
feedy with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. AUowablerhymes, note, 
Tote, &c., boat, coat, &c., lute, suit, &c., got, not, &c., nut, shut, hoot, 
booL&o. 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, when nottns have the th sharp. The verbs to month, to 
south, &o., may allowabfy rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see, 

OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow. how, mow. cow, brow, plow, sow. vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, enaow, &c. Perfect rhymes, bough, plough, slougk {mire), &c., 
thou. Allowable rhymes, go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow^ flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
sow, strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Perfect rhymes^ 

So, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, thon^, hoe, ho. ago, forego, nnoergo, 
ough, soe, sloe, and the verb to sew (unth the needle,) Allowable rhymeSt 
now, cow, vow, do, &c. See the last article, 

OWL, see OLE. 
CowL growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, scoul, foul, &c. 
ABowaUe rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, gull, &c. 

OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhymes, tone, bone, moui, 
o?m, and 1^ participles, tuown, shown, blown, &c. 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes, browse, trouse, rouse, spouse^ carouse, souse, 
•spouse, the verbs to house, mouse, &c., tma the plurals of nouns and third 
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versoHJ jfresent tense of verbs tn ow, as brows, allows, &c. AUowaSUrhymeSf 
nose, those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the 
plnrais of nouns and third persons present of verbs in ock, as- locl^, stocks, 
&c. Allowable rhymes^ the plurals of ftonnSf and third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c. 

Oy. 
Boy, buoy, coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, dei» 
troy, enjoy, employ. ' 

OZE, see OSE. 

UB. 
Cub, club, dub, chub, drub, grub, rub, snub, shrub, tub. Allowable 
rhymes^ cube, tube, &c.,'cob, rob, &c. 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. AUowaUe rhymes^ club, cub, &o. 

UCE. 
Truce, since, 8i>ruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly with the nowu use, 
abuse,, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 

UCH, see UTCH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, suck, struck, tuck, trudc, duck. Attowdble rhymes^ 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &c 

UCT. 
Conduct, deduct, instruct, abstruct, aqueduct. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and partictples of verbs in uck, as ducked, sucked. &c. Ailowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in uke and ook, as puked, hookei^ &c. 

UD. 

Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes perfectly with blood and flood. Al 
hwaUe rhymes, good, hood, &o., rood, food, &c., beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 
RudCj crude, prude, allude, conclude, ddude, elude, exclude, exude, in- 
clude, mtrude, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, londtude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, vicissitude, 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude^ lassitude, plenitude, prompti 
itude, servitude, similitude, &c. Perfect rhymes, leud, feud, &c., and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &c. 

UDGE. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

UE, seeEW. 

UFF. 

Buf^cuff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, ruff, rebuff^ connterbuff, 
&c. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, i^cast shin^, chough, 
' &c. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft. Perfect rhymes, the preterm and participles of verbs in uff, as 
cuffed, stuffed, &c. ^ v 

UG. 
Lug, bug, dug, drug, hug, rug, slug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. Ailowable 
thymes, vogue« rogc^, &c. 

mCE, see USE. 

UISE, see ISE and USE. 
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THE, see IE. 

UKE. 
Dnke, puke, rebuke, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, cook, look, book, &o. 
AUowaoU rhymes, duck, back, &c. 

UL and ULL. 
Call, dull, zq1\, hall, loll, moll, null, trail, skull, annul, disannul. AUoto^ 
aiie rhymes, fool, tool, &c., wool, bull, pull, fuU, bountiful, fancifnl, sorrow- 
ful, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worsnipful, and every word ending in ful 
having the accent on the antepentUtimate syllaUe. 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, yule, rule, o^nerrule, ridicule, misrule. AUewaile r hy me s ^ 
tfnll, duU, wool, full, bountiful, &c. See the last article. 

ULGE. 
Bulge, indole, divulge, &c. 

ULK. 
Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

TTLSE. 
PoIm, repiil4ie» impnke, expobe, conyulsa. 

ULT. 
Result, adtdt, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difflcnlt, &e. Attow 
uUe rhymes, colt, bolt, &c. 

UM. 
CnuD, drum, grum, gum, hum, mum, scum, pium, stum, sum, awuni, 
thrum. Perfect rhymes^ thumb^ dumb, succumb, come, become, overcome, 
burthensome, cumbersome, frobcsome, humorsome, ouarrelsome, trouble- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. AUowaUe rhymes^ tvaa», plume, rheum, 
and room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Fume, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presume, deplume. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jump, hmip, 'fiSnmp, romp, stump, tramp, thanip. ^H/mi 
rhyme, clomp. 

UK- 
Bun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, ^un, tun, stun, spun, begun. Perfeei 
rhymes, son, won, ton, done, one, none, undone. AUowaUe rhymes, on 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &c. See OK. 

UKCE. 
Dunce, once, Sce» AUoufoUe rhymes, sconce. 

UKCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UKD. 
Fund, refund. Perfedt rhymes the preterits and partidptes of verbs in xm, 
as shimned, &c. 

UNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes 
moon, soon, ac. AuowaUe rkyTnes, bun, dun, &e. 

UKG. 
Clung, dung, flun^, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprang, slunff, stuns, swun^, 
rung, unsung. Perfect rhym^, young, tongue, among. JdlouHibie rhymes 
song, long, &c. 

XJNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, punk, trunk, slunk. Perfect rh^me 
monk. 
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UNT. 
Brnnt, blunt, hunt, runt, grunt Perfed rhyme, wont {to be aemutomed,) 

UP. 
Gup, sup, up. ABotoaiU rhymes, cope, scope, cmd dupe, group, &o. 

UPT. 
Abrupt, cormpt, interrupt. Perfect rhymes, the partidpUs of verbs %n 
up, as supped, &c. 

UK 
Blur, cur, bur, fiir, slqr, spur, concur, demur, incur. Perfect rhymes, sir, 
stir. Nearly perfect rhym>e, fir, &c. Allowable rhymes, pore, oar, &c. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Nearly perfect rhymes, verb, herb, &c. Allowable rhyme, 
orb. 

UBCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Nearly perfect rhymes, perch, search. Allowable 
rhyme, porch. 

URD. 
Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymes, bird, word, and the preterits and partiewtes 
of verbs in ur, as spurred. AUowahU rhymes, boara, f<»d, cord, Iwd, &c., 
and the preterits and particijdes of verbs in ore, oar, and or, as gored, 
nared, abnorred, &c., auo the preterits and parHeipUs of verbs in ure, as 
cured, immured, &c. See OBD. > 

URE. 

Cure, pure, dure, lure^ sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure, 
manure, enure, insure, immature, immure, mature, obscure, orocure, secure, 
adjure, calenture, coverture, epicure, investiture, forfekure, iumiture, minis 
ture, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture^ temperature. J^ou^ 
able rhymes, poor, moor, power, sour, &c., cur, bur, &c. 

URF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

URGE. 
Pane, urge, sui^ge, scourge. Perfect rhymes, verge, divergte, &e. ABowi 
aNe rSymes, gprgs, Qe<Mrge, «o., forge, &o. 

URK. 
Lurk, Turk. Perfect rhyme, work. Nearfy perfect rhymes, irk. Jerk, perk 

URL, seelBL, 
Churl, curl, furl, hurl, purl, uncurl, unftirl. Nearfy perfect rhymes, girl, 
twirl, &c., pearL &c. 

URN. 
Bum, chum, spurn, turn, um, return, overturn. Perfect rhymes, sojourn, 
adjourn, rejourn. 

UBSE. 
Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect rnyme, 
worse. AUowaue rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &o. 

URST. 
Burst, curst, durst, accurst, &c. Perfect rhymes, thirst, worst, first 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt. Perfect rhymes, dirt, shirt, flirt, squirt. &c. AUowaUo 
thymes, port, court, short, Anort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, boisterous, 
clamorous, credulous^ dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivolous, nazardous, idolatrous, infamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun- 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous, 
populona, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, scandalous, scmpulout. 
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sedulous, traitorous, treachous, tyrannous, Tenomous, vigorous, iHIlainous, 
adventurous, tidulterous, ambiguous, blasphemous, dolorous^ fortuitous, 
sonorous, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidmous, mag> 
nanii^ous, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AlunocMe 
rhymes, the nouns use, abuse, diffuse, eSLcuse, the verb to loose, and the 
nouns, goose, deuce, juice, truce, &c., close, dose, house, mouse, &c 

USE, with the s pure. 
J%6 nouns use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfect rhymes, the verb to 
loose, the nouns, goose, noose, moose. AlUnoaMe rhymes, us, thus, buss, &c. 

USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, ^u verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misus^ pe- 
ruse, refuse, sufiuse, transfuse, accuse. PerfeGt rhymes, bruise, ana ths 
jurats of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, ets dews, 
imbues, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, buzz, does, &c. 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush. Allowable rkymes^bvahipuslL 

USK. 
Busk, task, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
Bust, cnut, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Per/eei rhymes. Me preterits ana 
jMutie^iies of verbs in uss, cu trussed, discussed, &c 

UT. 
But, butt, cut, hut, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, strut, englut, rut. scut, slut, 
smut, abut. Porfeet rhyme, Booi. AUowtMe rhymes, hoot, kc,,6Ssgutt,kii. 
boat^co, 

UTCH. 
Hutch, cratch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
hnpate, miuute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, constitute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros- 
titute, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhymes, fruit, recruit, &c Allowable 
rhymes, boot, &c., boat, &c., note, &c., nut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflux, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c Allowabls rhymes, the vlurals of 
nouns and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &c 

T, see IE. 



lit is suggested here, that the student be exercised in finding rhvmes to 
a few words proposed by the teacher, and in his presence ; and mat this 
be done without the aid of the preceding vocabulary. After the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, he may then be permitted to in- 
spect the vocabulaijr. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose 
will be found useful in giving command of language.] 
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In hamorous pieces, the poet sometimes takes great liberties in his 
rhymes ; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the matter of his 
verse. The following tale exemplifies this remark, particularly in the 
33d and 36th Unes, where the expression ^'paws off^ ^si " is made to rhyme 
with the word ^philosophy" ; and below, " weeping " and ^'^deep in" ; "JU* 
Hng " and '' bU in " ; '' divine as " and ''Jiqmnasr » / " suUy verse '* and '' d^- 
Uvers''; ""few so"and "" Cnuoe'' ; ''said he" and '"ready",- ''homeas'* 
BXkd*' Thomas"; "me as" ''ideas"; "suffice it her" and "ofes at her"* 
''matter he" and '^battery"; "brought her" and "water," &c 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thought that the introduction of 
the whole of it may afford instruction as well as amusement, as an ex- 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADT. 

/ 
A DO1IB8TI0 LBOBND OF THB BBiaN OF QUSBIT AJTin. 

BT THOXAS nrOOLDSVTt X8Q* 

** Hail I wedded love I mysterious tie I ** 

Thonucm—or Somebody, 

T*« Lady Jane was tall and slim. 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim^ 
And he wore green " specs.'* with a tortoise-shell lim, 
And his hat -nas remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him. 

And they were a loving pair I — 

And the name and the fame . 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ev*ry where hailM with the loudest acclaim; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came, 

Far and wide. 

The people cried 
Huzza! for the lord of this noble domain-— 
Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza I — once again I — 

Encore I — Encore ! 

One cheer more I 
All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas the Good and the faur Lady Jane ! 

Now, Sur Thomas the Good, 

Be it well undeistood. 
Was a man of ft very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower. 
Or the sluffs that come crawling out after a shower \ 
Black-beeues, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-bottle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An ** Industrious Flea '* he'd by no means despise. 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs^" whose •' long legs " and thighs 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in coIm*, or size. 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce ** keep his paws off "— he 

Gave up> in short. 

Beth business ana sport, 
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And abandoned himself tout entier^ to Philosophy. 
Kow, as Ladv Jaoe was tall and slun, 

And L&aj Jane was fair, 
And a good many yean the junior of him, — 

And as she, 

All agree. 
Look'd less liie her Mtrij 
As he walked by her side, than her PerSf^f 
There are some might be foond entertaining a notion 
That such an entire and ezclosiye devotion 
To that part of science foUcs call Entomology, 

Was a positive shame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
BeaHy demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doubt it would vex 

One half of the sex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green " specs,** 
Instead of enjoying a sociable chat, 
Still poking nis nose Into this and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great uxly things. 

All legs and wings, 
With nasty long tails arm'd with nasty long stings ; 
And they'd join such a log of a spouse to oondtmB, 

One eternally thinking, 

And blinking, and winkins 
At grabs, — when he ought to be iidnking at ttieiB* 

but no! — oh no! 

*Twas by no means so 
Vilih. the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she, fbr discraetsr^ 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter. 

Would never object to 

JSbt spouse, in respect to 

His poking and peeping 

After " thmgs creeping ; " 
Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping, 
Or scoldine, at what she perceived him so deep in* 

2ot<< au cofUrair^f 

No lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an tar\ 
And, — let who would call, — every day she was thera^ 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare, 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery-ware 
Or elsCj her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair, 
With needle^work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted msten stare, 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that " they ne'er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could oompaze 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — that they would swear.** 

• My Mend, Mr. Hood, 
In Ills comical mood. 
Would bave proteMy styled the good Knight and his Lady 
Bim~" Stem-old and Hop-Uns/^and heir^' Teto and BaMy.'* 
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Kay. more; don*t suppose 

With such doin^ as those ' 

This account of her merits must come to a close ; 
No ; — examine her conduct more closely, you'll find 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boniDg. tambourine, or stitching, 
Or having an eye to affairs of the kitchen, 

Close by her side, 

Sat her kinsman M' Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed — as you'U see 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In ^* Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page S3. 

All the papers I've read agree, 

Too, with the pedigree, 
Where, among the collatenu branches, appears, 
^ Captain Du^d MacBride, Royal Scots-Fusileers ; ** 
And I doubt if you'd find in the whole of his clan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young man, — ' 

And there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or darning and fitting, 
Or putting a " gore " or a " gusset," or " bit " in, 
Reading tuoud, with a very grave look, 
Some very " wise saw ** from some veiy good book, — 

Some such pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The " voyages and travels " '^^ 

Of Hackluy tz — how sadly these Dutch names do sully v«ne 
Purchas's, Hawks worth's .or Lemuel Gulliver's — 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe,— 

No matter who came 

It was always the same, 
The Captaiv was reading aloud to the dame. 
Till, from having gone through half the bboks on the shelf^ 
They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say • 

The particular month —but I think 'twas in May, — 

'Twas, I hrunc^ in the Spring time, — when " Nature looks gay," , 

As the poet observes, — and on treetop and spray i 

The dear little dickey birds carol away ; ^ j 

When the ^rass is so green, and the sun is so bright, j 



And all things are teeming with life and with Ijgut.- 
That the whole of the house was thrown into ami^L 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the JBuiij^t 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast, 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast. 

And then — let me see I — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Cops (with sngar and cream) of strong Gunpowder tea. 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eau de vie. 
Which with nine out of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix " black " with our " Hyson," 
Neither having the nerves of a bull or a bison, 
And both hating brandy like what some call " pison.** 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
' With the brim that I *ve said was so broad and so flat. 
And his *' specs " with the tortoise-shell lim, and his cant, 
With the crutch-handled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and hit grubs** 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble — alack I 
He »0t out, poor dear Soul ! — but he never came back I 

** First " dinner-bell rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At five — folks kept early hours tiiien — and the *' Last ** 
Ding-dongM, as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and SaUy, 

And Thompson, the Valeif 
And every one else was beginning to bless himself, 
Wondering the Ejiieht hadnot come in to dress lumself — 

— Quoth Betsey. "Dear me I why the fish will be cold 1 *' 
Quoth Sally, '* Good gracious I how ' Missis * wOl scold ! " — 

Thompson, the Valet, 

Looked gravely at Sally, 
As who should say, ** Truth must not always be told I " 
Then expressing a fear lest the Kni^t migbt take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs'-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair, 

He put down to air, 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair — 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said **)» 
Much feared, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boil'd 

Would be all of it spoiPd, 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat. 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat I " 

This closed the debate — 
" *T would be folly to wait," 
Said the Lady, " Dish up ! — Let the meal be served straight \ 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He 's lost, sure as fate I 
And, a hundred to one, won*t be home till it *s late I '* - 

— Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
rhe Lady at table, — stood up, ana said grace,— 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomas's ^ace. 

Wearily, wearily^ all that nieht. 
That hve-long night, did the nours go by; 
And the Ladj Jane, 
In grief and m pain, 
She sat herself down to cry ! — 
And Captain M'Bride 
Who sat by her side 
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Thongh I really can't say that he actually cried, 

At least had a tear in his eyo I 
As much as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From venr " young fellows " to very " old chaps ; " 

And if he had said 

YiThat he 'd got in his head, 
'T would have been "Poor old Buffer ! he *8 certainly dead ! ** 
The morning dawnM, — and the next, — and the next, 
And all the mansion were still perplex'd ; 
No watch dog " bay'd a welcome home J'* as 
A watch dog should, to the ** Good Sir Thomaa ; " 

No Knocker fell 

His approach to tell^ 
Not so much as a runaway nng at the bell — 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit*8 cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be, 
And the dear little dickey birds caroU'd with glee, 
And the lambs in the park skipp'd merry and free— 
— Without, all was joy and harmony ! 
" And Uius *t will be, — nor long the day, — 
Ere we, like him, shall pass away ! 
Yon sun that now our bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms ; — 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall sound on other ears, — 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play, 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The stream we loved shall roll as fair. 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, the ambient air, — 
The Tree, whose bending branches bear 

The one loved name — shall yet be there ; — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Where ?•' 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mind of tlie fair Lady Jane, 
Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish tndn. 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again. 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side^ 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 




be dead, 
spec." to be there in his stead, 
And,"by simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A lady who was young and fair, 
A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 
The Lord of Tapton* Hall.— 
Thinks he, " We have sent 
Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much money 's been spent, 
,Yet no one 's been found to say which way he went ! 



• The fiuniliar abbre'clation for Tapplngton Everard itill in use among tti« tenant 
y. — fide Pr^ft$tory Jntroduetiom to tht Ingoldtby Ltgtnd*. 
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The flpK>om, who *b been over 

To Folk8tx>ne acd Dover, 
Can*t get any tidings at lUl of the rover I 
— Here *s a fortnight and more has eone by, and we 't% triad 
Every plan we could hit on — the whole coontry-iide, 
Upon all its dead walls, with placards we *Te supplied, — 
And we've sent out the Crier, and had him well cried — 

MiSSIMO 1 1 

Stolen or strayed. 

Lost or mislaid, 
A GsNTLBMAN ; middle-aged, sober, and staid; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrayed 
In a sad-colored suit, somewhat dingy and firay*d ;-* 
Had spectacles on with a tortoise-stell run. 
And a bat rather lower-crown*d, and broad in the brim, , 

Whoe'er m 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bight side uppermost) home ; — or shall give notioe wbera 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is ; — or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw light on his fate. 
To the man at the turnpike called TApnNGTOic-CrATB, 
Shall receive a Bbward of Five Pounds for his trouble — 
O;^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be doable 1 «^ ^ 

Had he been above ground { 

He MUST have been found. 
Ko — doubtless he 's shot — or he 's hang'd — or he *• drown'd I — 

Then his Widow — aye ! aye I — 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em say what thay ma^ «- 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter I — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her I " 

When a man has decided, 

As Captain M'Bride did. 
And once fuUy made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow'd that " her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies, — 
That her lips were like roses — her cheeks were like liliea— 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down dillies ! " 

With a thousand more compliments equally tnie, H 

And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left arm he placed 

Bound her j imp, taper waist — > 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace, 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster. 

Crying out — ^»T was the Gardener — "Oh, ma'm ! wo 've found master 1 1" 
— ''* Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo scream'd "Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There I " 

He had no breath to spare. 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
Byjpoinang — he pointed, alas ! — to the pon d ! 
— 'T was e'en so I — poor dear Knight I — with his ^ specs " and hia fast 
He'd gp ne p oking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, close to the side 

Of tiie bank, he espied , 

An ** QBcommon fine " tadpole, remarkably fat ; 
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He stooped ; — and he thonsht her 

His own ; — he had caught n^ ! 
Got hold of her tail, — and to land almost brought her. 
When -* he plump'd head and heels mto fifteen feet watar I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas ! she grieved for him, 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb. 

His body between them oear. 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and cried. 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she-'d have fallen down and died 
' If Captain MacBride 
Had not been bv her side, 
With the Gardener ; they both their assistance euppliedi 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she " comes to,'* 
Oh I *ti8 shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse reveals I 
Sir Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up by the eels 1 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through } 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets they pulled out two \ 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As weU we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give the alarm, 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John * 

Was summoned anon : 

Holy water was sprinkled. 

And little bells tinkled, 

And tapers were lighted, 

And mcense ignited, 
And masses were sung and masses were said, 
All day, for the quiet repose of the dead, 
And all night — no one thought of going to bed* 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim, 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same. 
Had thought about — once more " changing her name,'* 

And she said, with a pensive air, 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away. 
When supper was over, the cloth anathe tray,— 
** Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before I — 



• For some account of Father John Ingoldsby, to who8e_paper8 1 am so mach ba- 
kolden, seo I^iold^'t Ugmdi, flrit series, p. 21G, (3d Edit.) This was th& last 
ecclesiastical act of his long and valaable life. 

24* 
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They *pe a fish, too, of which I 'm remarkably fond. -^ 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 



POf 



Poor dear ! ' — hs 'll catch us some mors ! I ** 

MORAL. 

All middle-aged gentlemen let me advise, 
If yon ^re marriea. and have not got very good ejres, 
Don't go poking aoout after blue-bottled mes ! — 
If yon 've spectacles, don't have a tortoiseshell rim, 
And don't go near the water, — unless you can swim ! 

Married ladies, especially such as are fair, 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware^ 
How. on losing otu spouse, they give wav to despair ; 
But let them reflect, " There are nsh, and no douot on *t •— 
As good in the river as ever came ota on 't ! '^ 

Should they li^t on a spouse who is nven to roaming 

In solitude — raison dej^us^ in the '* gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed time for said spouse to come home !n 

And if, when " last dinner-bell *' 's rung, he is late. 

To insure better mannen in future — Do n't wait ! 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond, 

Have a stout wire fence put. all round the pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if vou chance to be partial to eels, 

Then— CretM esoMrto — trust one who has tried, 

Have them spitdi-cock'd, — or stewed — they're too oily when fried 



LXXVI. 

EHTEgSTS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full Yocabullirj, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. * 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a hriUiani ap* 
pearance, ^just man^ an accurate description. 

*- See page 166, under Description, for some remarks and ffuggestiona 
unm regsrd to epitiiets. 
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Epithets are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyotts youth, decrepit 
age, thoughtless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c., as, The meeh^ed 
mom. Tear-dropping April, The laughter-loving goddess. The 
dew-dropping morn. In world^ejoicing state it moves along, &c. 

The'jndicions applica1ioii>of epithets constltates one of the gr&test 
beauties of composition; and in poetry, especiallj, the melodj of Ihe 
verse, and the animation of the style is, in great measure, dependent 
upon it 

Fignralive lang^na^ {seepage 111) presents a wide and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indulged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formation of new and oiigmal compound 
epithets. {See page 166.) 

Alliteration, also, {see pace 151) if not profusely applied, and ex* 
pressions in which the sound is adapted to the sense, when introduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good d^ree to the 
beauty and harmonj of verse. ThefoUowing couple^ from Goldsmitii's 
Deserted YUlage, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

** The white-washed isaUy the nUxfy-eanded fioor. 
The varnished dock that cUcheahetuxid the door.** 

[iS!a6 Onomatppana.\ 

. Mcample. 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, fiaming, burning, passionate, 
roaring, secret, waspisli, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathfhl, revengeful, vengeful, chafing, foaming, hot-hcMEided, heatings 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, )iead-strong, disordered, stem-Tisaeed, giddy, 
€ame-eyed, ghostly, dbtempered, transporting, tempestuous, blustering^ 
fierce, cruel, truculent overseeing, frothy, implaoikble, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unrulv, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying,' 
Joy4cilling, soul-troubling, blastmg, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortiu, 
neUish, heaven-rejected. 

JSxample 2d. 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chrystal, gushing, rustling, silver, gentiy-gliding, partmg, pearly, weep- 
ing, bubbling, gurgung; chiding, clear, grass-fnnged,mo88-frmge(( pebble- 
paved, verdant sacred gmss-margined, moss-maigined, trickling, softi 
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I 

dew-sprinkled, fa8^flowing, delicate, delicious^ clean, stn^ling, dancing 
Tanlting, deep-embosomed, leaping, murmming, muttering, whispering, 
prattling, twaddling, sweUipg, sweet-rolling, gently-flowing, ri^g, spark- 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distflling, dew-bom, ezhaostless, inex£aistibLeh 
ncTer-decreasing, never-failing, heaven-bom, earth-bom, deep-diTulging, 
drought-dispelling, thirst-allaying, refreshing, soul-refreshm^ eartk 
refreshing, laving, lavish, plan^nourishing. 

Mxamples for Practice* 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

ITnend, nioadship, love, joy, sorrow, revenge, mirth, ioaUoe^ a foreit, a 
woody a mountain, oillow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bud, banquet, ad 
venit^, affection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allurement, ambition, anguish, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, doud, 
clown, cold, countenance, critic, death, deceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discoid, dog, dream, eagle, earth, eye, envy, eloquence, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, natter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, grief, hair, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
light, maid, majesty, nudioe, mead, meadow, minute, monazdx, mist, mm- 
twide, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, proq>erity, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, skin, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, tiinnder, tune, 
tongue, trees ^^y vengeance, verse, vine, want, water^ wai^ ifine^ womaq, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeaL 



LXXVIL 

\ LYBIC POETRY. 

I/yrie poetiy fiterally implies that kind of poetry which is 
written to accompany the h/re, or other musical instrument. 
The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
oombiiMiiions, in correspcM^dence with the strain for which it is 
oompoeed. 

Example lst» 

THE WING£I> WOBSniPPEBS. 
Addr$$Md to two Swallows that flew into Church during Divine Sormm 

Gay, guiltless pair. 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 
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Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker head ? 

Can your pure spiiitB fear 
The God you neyer could offend ? 

Ye never knew 
The crimes for whidi we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you *t is given 
To make sweet nature's untaught lays } 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with handii 

Or, if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way. 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I'd bathe in yon bright doud. 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

•T were heaven indeed 
Through flelds of trackless light to soar, 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 

EoBomple 2d, 

Z.INB8 ADDRESSED TO LADT BTBOX. 

^ere is a mystic ^ead of life 

So dearly wreathed with mine alooe, 
That destiny's relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 

Here is a form on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 

And dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tunes inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast ^ 
I would not h^ar a seraph choir. 

Unless that voice could join the rest 
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There is a face wliMe blushes tcil 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 

Proclaims more lore than words can speak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed, 

And none had ever pressed before } 
It vowed to make me sweofly blessed, 

And mine, — mine only, pressed it more. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — - 

HiUh pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A moutn which smiles on me alone, 

An eye whose tears with mine axe shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet ! / 

That, pulse to pulse, responsive still. 

That both must heave, — or cease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run. 
That when they part — they part ! — ah, no 1 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is the Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a son^y but it is not a song, as we use the term in. our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, « poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Hymns, from' a Greek word hymneo, which signifies 
to celehrate. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. Tlie Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed Psalms, from the Greek 
"word psaUo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of thre^ 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, ^d w&s 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Fseans were songs of triumph sung in procession in hoD»^ 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feas<^" by Dryden, and 
^6 ** Ode on the Passions," by Collins. 



fL 
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A B9llad is a rhyming record ^f some adventure or tran- 
MCtion which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easy and uniform verse, so that it may easily be 
sung by those who have little acquaintance with music 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
• of four lines, called quatrains; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
porsued thit>ugh the various antidieses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

JSxample of the Sonnet, 

SONNBT TO ONE BELOYBD. 

Deep in my heart thy cherished secret lies 

Deep as a pearl on ocean's soundless floor, 

Where the oold diver never can explore 
The realms o*er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden &om all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illamines the uncmtained skies, 

And fills wiCh sanshine the dark vanlts of nighl 
Bepose in me diiy heart's most sacred trost, 

And nothing shall betray it ; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust. 

But nothing from me shdl that secret rend, 
Which to my soal is brighter, dearer far, 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recita- 
tives and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 
A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

.Example* 

BLACK ETES AND ELITE. 

Black eyes most dazzle in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gain ; 
l^he blue a conquest most retam ; 

-^— » .1 ^ 1 .11-11 Hill mm^^^mmmmmm^' 

* In musical compositions, a song consisting of two parts if caU^d A Ihttf^ 
If in thi^ partt, a TVib, if in four, a QitarttttB^ &b. 
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The black bespeflb a livelj heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart ; 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That bums and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features best disdose; 
Xn bliM may feelings all repose. - 
Then let each xsign without control, 
The black all kind, — the bine all 80Ui*l 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle 

Charades (which are freqaently in verse) are compositions, 
in which the subject must be a word of two syllables, each 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical description, first separately and then 
together* 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the reguliurity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
expressed. 

Mcample of the MadrigaL 

TO ▲ LADT OF THS GOUNTT OF LA2irOASTES, WITH A WHnX BOSJB. 

If this fiur rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear : 
*T will blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

The Rondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, and 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing; 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one 6f the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram should be marked by fineness and delica^, 
fUm tbia by Miartnesfi or repartee. 
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JSxample, 

WBITTSH ON A OLABB WITH A DIAHOITD FVSOIL BKLONOXKG TO LOBD 8TAXBOPI. 

Accept a miracle in place of wit;-— 

See two doll lines hy Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Impromptu is an extemporaneous compositi<Hi, that is, 
one made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generally a person's name, or a 
motto 

JESxample of the Acrostic. 

F riendship, Hion *rt false I I hate thy flattering smile ! 

K etum to me those years I spent in yaln. 

In earlj youth the victim of thy guile, 

E adi joy took wing ne'er to return again, — 

N e'er to retun^; for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

D uUv the slow paced hours now move along ; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I TOlieved 

Her honeyed words,. and heard her syren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some vouth to stray, 

Feriiaps, before too late, he 11 listen to my lay. 

An EpithalamyiTO is a nuptial song or poem, in praise of 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTORAIi. AND ELEGIAC POETBY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, s<mgs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a single 
speaker. 

« The forty fifth Psahn is an epithalamium to Christ and the Chureh^ 

25 
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An Idjl, IdiUion or Idjllium is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a select piece, and the art of the poet lies 
in selecting the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idjl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

» 

£LEGY AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were orifi;inall7 pre 
sented by a yonng friend, as a college exercise. They appear to oe so much 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : — 

" * Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night 
Ood said, Let Newton be I and all was light. ** 

** One common fault in epitaphs is their too great length. Not being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse them, if they are long ; 
and in a churchyard sp many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too, soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are inscribed, are, for the most part, feebly expressed, and hardly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; while a concise in- 
scription immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in verv general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently given to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider faulty. Alter the death of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing outk 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the man ; and^ per- 
haps, being in some degree reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, whicn, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely telling the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
ing the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

^* But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold anv record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ; yet will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religious meditation, which always has the effect of calming the passions. 
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ELEGY "WRITTEN IN A COUNTET CHURCBYABD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The loydng herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Jb Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his cboning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

i Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
^ The moping owl does to the moon complain 
O Of 5uch as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 





and facilitates, in a great degree, our conquest over ttieiuj and the infra 
quency of which is the cause of most of our transgressions. 

" Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of rdigion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure^ 
the force of exampi^^fl. When a person has not been known to the world as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any otibier way a distinguished man, it is 
sufficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. This, Stewart says, may be efiected by the smoothness of the verse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 
his epitaph sfa^ula convey a different lesson ; by a description of his discove^ 
ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our fellow- 
creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

^^ Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, aiv^ is expressive also of the latitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he nas made in the conaition of 
the human race bv his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conveys all this ; lor the observation, that * Nature and nature's laws lay hid 
in night,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
benencial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 
with the word * nieht ;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an exaggerated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius, i do not think, that the 
epitaph redounds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicitnr of the 
expression ; for the idea would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater 
praise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomb, and therefore 
we should not consider its dierits in that cnaracter. I think that the con- 
ciseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compensate 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a jupt and exact 
idea of Newton.»» 
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'T Beneath those ragged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heayes the tnrf in many a mouldering heap^ 
Each in his narrow cell for eyer laid, 
The rade forefiuhers of the hamlet sleep. 

The hreezj call of incense-hreathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-hnilt shed* 

The cock's shrill darion, or the edioing horn, 
No more shall ronse them from their lowij bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bom, 
Nor bosy housewife ply her eyening care ; 

No duldreoi ran to lisp their site's return. 
Or dimb his knees the enried kiss to share. 

Oft did the harrost to their sickle yield ; 

Their fonow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocond did they driye their team afield I 

How bowed the woods beneath theur sturdy stroka. 

Let not AmMtion mock their useful toil, 
Their homely Joys and destiny^ obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, witili a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of henddiy, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gaye, 

Await, aUke, the ineyitable hour ; — 
The paths of glory lead but to the graye. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted yaolt^ 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's yoice proroke the silent dust, 
Or Fkttery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Huids, that the rod of empire might haye swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their ej^es her ample page, 
Bich with me spoils of time, did ne'er unroll , 

CSull Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed cayes of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 



4 
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Some Tillage Hampden; that, with ds-^^tlefls breast 

The little tyrant of his fields vriths^^, 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, gnilfleBs of his ooontry's blood* 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and min to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And reaa their histoiy in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor drcnmscribed alone, 
Their g^wing virtues, but their crimes confined $«m 

Forbade to wade throneh slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates cw mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hid^ 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; > 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kmdled' at the muse's flame 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never leamt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kepi the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
"With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sadptnre decked. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelled by the unlettered MuM^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

Xhat tCAch the niatic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfnlness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned; — 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 

Nor cast one longing, lingerng look bemnd ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the dosing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted Area. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored da 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall mquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

^^Oft have we seen him, at the peep of daWQi 
Bruslung, with haisty steps, the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

25* 
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* Hmw, M Ae foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes itg old fimtastic roots so hi^ 
His lisdew length at noontide would be str^di. 
And pore npon the brodL diat babbles bj. 

* Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as m soom, 
Mattering his wayward fimdes, be woold rofe; 

Now drooping, wofol wan, like one forioni, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed with hopBleas low^ 

* One mom I missed him on the accnstomed hiO, 

Along the heath, and near his fimmte tree; 
^tifttlM*r came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor np the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

** The next with diiges dne, in sad amy, 

Slow throngfa the chnrcfa-way path we saw him bofiw; 

.^proach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lay, 
GnTed on the stone beneath yon aged thom." 

EPITAPH. 

Qere rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortnne and to fame nnhnown : 

Fair Science frowned not on his hnmble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Luve was his boonty, and his sool sincere ; 

asAren did a recompense as hugely send : — 
Hegave to misery all ne had, — a tear; 

He gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to discloee, 
Nor draw his frailties fVom their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his Ood. 



J 



LXXIX. 
OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETBT. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three following 
divisions, namelj : 

1. Tales and Eomances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetay. 
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3. Didactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is told, and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history. 

A Eomance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors,) or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troubadonrs related principally to the militfiry 
achieyements of the cmsading knights, their gallantiT, and fidelity 
They were delivered in a corrupted Latin dildect, called Ftoven^al, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, and Bomeuiao. or Eomish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a jRomance, Some of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneous union of 
prose narrative and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something neio,) are the adventures of imaginary 
persons, in which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in prose. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
that of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ^ The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this kind, which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its diaracter. It is foil of imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressed in the most glow- 
ine^colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom- 
plish wmit mere human agency cannot effect, is called the machinery of 
tiiepoem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodes, and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the " Diad," and " Odyssey," 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the "^neid," of Vir^ (translated by 
Dryden,) the ** Pharsalia," of Lucan, (translated by Howe,) and the " Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
anynation can boast of more than one. 

The word epic literally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 



♦ See the piece entitled " The Empire of Poetry," by Fontenelle, paf?e 
133, tmder the head oi Allegory, 
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called heroic verse. Epopea, or Epopoeia, is merely a learned name foz 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind; but so compressed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to be 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every action is 
Uterally performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands nnriyalled, among English 
aathiMTS, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superior. 

In we construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to the three UnitieSf as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No undeiplot, or secondaiy action is allows3>Ie, 
unless it tend to advance the prominent purpose. Unity of time requires, 
that the erents should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow eeogmphical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
criticism is termed poetical Justice ; bywhidi it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an historical picture, in which we perceive 
unity of desisn, and compare every portion of the composition, as harmo- 
nizing with me whole. 

Dramatic compositions are of two kinds. Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is desi^fued to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedv to represent some amusing and connected taJe. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, — that of com- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
tragedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproarous laughter. But, in some of ita 
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forms, such as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul* 
garitj, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor* 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi* 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

^ As a happy illustration of borlesqne writing in several different st^es, 
the following are presented from Bentley*s Miscellany, with the faoetions 
introduction with which they are prefnced : 

'' But another class of persons cuums our attention. We mean those who 
•re, for some cause or omer, constantly called upon to write yerses. Now, 
many of these, when suddenly required to make a song to a given tune, to 
scrimjie a cLorus for the end of a farce, or to jot down an impromptu on tlr *« 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
g^t a subject. We propose to show, that, far fh>m this want being a just 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject. 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, altiiough a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he wo cannot become a poet is a very 
poor creatu.^. But^ to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, which 
every child knows m>m its picture in the books on natural history, as a 
subject that seems of all others tihe least promising, and we shall show, our 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

L The Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. ' Our Rees * tells us 

tliat: t.llA T.n.fin namA fXi* fVio KSml ia ( T^iirlna * fliAf fho Tkrifrt'l* ova aoS/l fy\ Iia'va 




ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to b« 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it ' Dodaerts ; * when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a ' Cygne a Capuchon.* 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like Ihese, 
But they would not satisfy the proud and highnBouled Portuguese ; 
He proclauned the bird a * Dodo.* * Dodo ' now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it * Didus ; * but such pedants we despise. 

*T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs wore never known to fail. 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking of that little taU ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Thick and ugly was his body, — such a form as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptive poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry should be replete with omament, especially, where it 
can be done, with fignrative language. This rale shoold be preserved in 
order to keep up tiie interest in the subject, which is usually dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic \ for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserve it from debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, that the 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these chamcteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found; 
Long aso those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread the ground. 
If, perchance, his bones we find, oh, let us gently turn them o*er, 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.' 

IL The Melakcrolt Sentimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and wt 
bive oar cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodo*s feet 

Ilis native island pressed, 
How many a warm neart beat 

Within a livine breast, 
Which now can oeat no more, 

But crumbles into dust. 
And finds its turn is o*er, 

As all things earthly must ! 

He 's dead that nam*d the bird, 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes such as wese ? 
The Dutcmnan, too, is jrone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach us every one 

How vain is earthly pride ! 

m. Iwf^oiA'BTA for a lady* s album. 

The dodo vanished, as we must confess, 
Beine unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too b<dd 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If lovely things no power from earth can sever, 
Celia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now ; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains. 
For, though he is gone, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 
Hurrah I in his name let our cups overflow \ 
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As examples of didactic poetry, the student is referred to Pope's 
" Moral Essays ; " and, for instances of descriptive poetry, to his ^' Wind- 
sor Forest," to Milton's " L' Allegro," and " H Penseroso," and to Thom- 
son's "• Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside's " Pleasures of the 
Imagination," and Young's " Night Thou^its," should not be forgotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank verse 
in the language. Of Young's *' Night Thoughts " it may be said, al 
though it has been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in it& 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such a concentration of thought, such a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant coiruscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime, f 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, mav be mentioned, which are called the SentimentaJ. "The 
Pleasures oi Memory," by Rogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. « The Deserted Village," and " The Traveller," 
by Goldsmitii, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of Engush Composition he is laigely indebted, here as else- 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The cbdo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day. 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 

v. The Bemon STBATXVE, addressed to those who do not believe then 
ever was a dodo. 

What I disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard I 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird I 
I always loved the dodo, 

When quite a little boy. 
I saw it in my " Goldsmitn," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a ** Goldsmith,*' 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo, 

It wounds my inmost heart*' 
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Satires are discourses or poems in which wickedness and 
folly are exposed with sevsrity, or held up to ridicule. They 
differ from Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being general^ 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
contempt or scorn. 

Satiies are usually indaded under the head of didactic poemB, but 
every class of poems may include the satiricaL In satires it is the class, 
tiie crime, or the folly, which is the proper object of attack, and not the 
individual. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instructive remark, usually in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischief.'* 



LXXX. 

STTLE. 



** For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and court" 

▲n the Introductivm to this volume, it was .stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Aigumenta* 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division em- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; i(nd the Argumentative division includes 
those only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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mtention of affecting the judgment These different divisiong 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas m various ways, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Yarioas terms are applied to style to express its character, as a hanh 
style, a dry style, a tamid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose style, a ilowmg style, a lofty style, an elegant style, 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, &c. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blan:, are aa follows : The dif* 
fose and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, Uie 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric Some writers nse the terms barren 
and loxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &c., in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character or style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the dogree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideas themselves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the deamess, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the derree of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressed by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise * writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea of his meaning — his words ar? 
always expressive — every phrase and every flgure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and ^neral. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be laint 
and confused. 

* Under tbe head of ConcUeness In style may be noticed what is called the Laeonie 
Style y from the inhabitants of Laconia, who were remai^able for using few words. As 
an Instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
by Leonidas, with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
" Come and take them." 

Another Instance of the same is afforded In the celebrated letter of Dr. Franklin to 
Hr. Strahan, which is in these words : 

•• Philadelphia, July fith, 1775. 
^* Mr. Strahan, 

** You are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 

" You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 

** Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and yoof 
acquaintances. 

*^Ton and I wars long friends ; yon are at present my enemy, and I am yours. 

" BenJamlnFraokUn." 

26 
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• 

A dry writer uses no ornament of any kind, and, content with being 
videratood, aims not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A ])lain writer employs very little ornament ; he observes perspionity, 
propriety, purity^ and precision in his language, bat attempts none of the 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament, — a plain 
writer goes not in porsnit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the graceful 
collocation of them. His sentences are free from the encumbrances of 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished periods^ 
figurative language, narmonious expressions, and a great degree or purity 
m the choice of his words, idl characterised by perspicuity and propriety. 
fie is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thought. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of pbm; he 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturallv from his subiect ; he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and althougn he may be characterized by 
great richness both of Jangua^ and imagination^ he appears to write in that 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is tne mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An affected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singularity rather than by beauty. 
^ A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con- 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully be- 
fore us. 41 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attaimng a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on wMch you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and ^el strongly, we natur 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not everv kind of composition that wiU 
improve sty^. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style will 
be acquired. In tbe beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiarly 
requisite. Hence a just taste wiU be formed, and a ccmious fund of worcb 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use> 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translating some passage from "an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wifi show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most oeautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. They who copy an author dosefy, commonly copy 
his faults as well as h^ beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



* The student who woald see the snblect of style treated with great cleaniefls and 
beauty, will fln^ .t treated with much elegance and ability in ' * Newman' $ Bhetoriei. * * 
CUs remarks on vivacity of style are particularly recommended to the careflu stud/ 
•f tbe hbfiTB**., 
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Fifthly, always fidapt jour^ style to the subject, and likewise to the 
eapacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should previously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end auned at ; 
keep this steadily in view, and adapt our style to it. f 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us =^ so much, as to prevent a 
Higher degree of attention to tne thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs i»>t such ornaments of style as are manly 
not foppish. 



LXXXI. 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COR- 
RECTING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

* 

Read over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the "jrords 
are correctly spelled ;, 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the Ime when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the letters of the same syllaMe must all be written in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs* of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The change of persons in these rales, if not absolutely faulty, is certainly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's Shetorick. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committed in wflKLng consist in degrading 
a subject naturally elevated, by low expressions ; — and the expressing a mean ot 
trivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former is called Settkos ; — and the latter 
Bombast. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the various kinds of style men 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their appropriate 
aoade, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. 0. Tuthill, 
and printed and published by 8. Babcock, of New Haven, called ^* The Young Ladies* 
Reader. " It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but hs 
finds It necessaiy to reserve the space which they would occupy for other mattet 
which he deems more important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason , 
he has omitted the specimens which he, intended to present in the respective depart- 
ments of Narrattve, X>escrlptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and Argumentative writing. 
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whether you have introduced all the words necessaiy for the 
full expression of your ideas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXTL) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

Tht following rules must also he observed. 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and nnmbers (except in 
dates) most be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, excepting ^ere despatch is absolutely necessary, flie 
character &, and others ofa similar nature, must not m used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

^ 3. The letters of the same syllable must always be vnitten in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for oa the letters of a syllable, 
they must all be carried into the next line ; and when a word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The tide of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extzeme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
nsed as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercises 

of Students, 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctriftss, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
dassy and those words which are frequency misspelt should 



/ 
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be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasionally 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi<* 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re^ 
main the permanent property of the* institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as- 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. ^Risist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- * 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Eequire the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care «hould be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's own idea which ought to be " taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored wiU thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
spicuously on the back of the exercise* The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room being left for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is abo recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to Jill a page, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which aU students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at fir§t appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with advantage, ocoar 
tonally present to the student a piece selected from some jrood writer; 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. This analyiiis 
rtiould comprehend the following operations : 

Pursing. 

Punctuation. 
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The preceding exerdse is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
m conformity with the snggestions jnst made, the student's compositions 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very young students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it ^dll be suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it as in tifie following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is n^anted instead of a smaU letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page On the left When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating the 
order in which they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latm to Saxon derivatiyes, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher ^ .de may also be exercised in the Logical Analysts 
of the same subject, n ticing the subject with its scope, topics, method 
jmd lastly in & uitieal Analysis, relating to the choice of words. 

Structure of the sentences. ] 

Style. Of these he will i^Lve the general charae- 

Eloquence. ter, with a particular analysis. 

Ideas. J ^^ 

£rrors. 

Beauties. 
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Lxxxn. 

MABKS USED BY PBINTEBS IN THE COBBBCTION 01 

PBOOF-SHEETS. 

Manj mistakes in printing may be avoided, when the printer and thA 
writer clearly understand one another. It is Ihon^t it will be useful to 
present in this Tolume a view of the manner in which proof-sheets are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the correc- 
tions upon It A little attention will readilj enable the student to under- 
stand the object of the various marks which it contains, particularly if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
sented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discoverecl^a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the maiKin, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
in tne same maimer when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
place, and &e letter or word to be supplied is written in the margin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side maipn, it is customarv to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or ror the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
Irawn from the one to the otner ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word dak 
Cexpunge) is written against it in the margin ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling parentheses placed horizontally, one 
alwve and the other beneath the word, as in tne manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces bet?reen words are too laige, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
a word improperly separated, only om is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(IT) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar- 
gin opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to be hooked together, and the words ** no hrtak^ vnitten oppo* 
site in the margin ; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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' a Though a variety of opinions exists aa to 
the individual by wgom the art of printing was ^^ 



first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the persons 



ajtt. 



n 



/ 



who invented cast metal types, having learned 
9 the art of -e^ cutting the letters from the 6ut- 
5 Q tembergs L he is also supposed to have been 
g the first whoengraved on copper plates. The /y 

following testimony is preseved in the family, 
A ^^ by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : 
locu- <lf« Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perctivingQP^oh^ 
H^ his master Fausts design, and being himself 
^U/. fdesirous )^ardently^ to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of Gk)d) the 
method of cutting (inMw i di) the characters^ ^te^/ 
in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
'/singly ca8t\i instead of bieng cut. He pri- **ei/^ 
^*T vately ctU matricet for the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
y^/ihaP ^® promised jjeter to give him his only ««»f • 
daugiiter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 



/' 



18 



*»(U 



^l^ich he soon aft^r p erformed .'^ R*^«t 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these letters, as there had been before 96j^ 



(Htl 




with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 «7 p 
to support the force of the im pression : but 20 ^ 
this defect was soon remedied, by mi!xing 

8 2 1 ]2 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently ^^ 

hardened it|," 

CMid iokttv lie »K^ou>4d Ri* ntCMtet IHe CetteU oo^t pvom. 

tn«»6 ntatUoOj 
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thouclitbest to retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the word tUi (let it 
stand) written in Uie margin ; as in No. 13. 

The pnnctoation mar£s are varionsl^ indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the maigin with a perpendicular line on the 
tight, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a circle drawn round 
them, as in the two examples nuuked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like the letter Y, as m No. 11 ; the note 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in m same manner as the ^x>strophe ; tiie hyphen 
between two perpendicidar lines, as in No. 7, and the oash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line ; with 
the words Cap^ S. Cap^ and ItaL written in the margin. When a word 
is improperly italidseo, it shoold be underscored, and %om. ¥ndtien aeainst 
it in the maiigin. Examples, illnstratiTe of all these cases, will befonnd 
under No. 3. 

A Inroken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maigin^ 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 1^. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in the mamn. 

When a letter mim a wrong fontj that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to Se noted by passing the pen through it, 
and writing t^ in the maigin, as in No. 17. 

A space wUch ret^nires to be depressed is to be marked in the maigin, 
by a perpendicular line between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the various sizes of types, of which the 
following are most used m book printing. 

Pica * Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijktmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcde&hijklnmopqrstuywxyz. 

Brevier. Abcdefgtu^KlmnopqrstuYWxyz. 

Minion. AbcdefehijklmnopqrstuYwxyz. i 

Nonpareil. Abcdefffmjklmnopqretavwxyz. | 

Agate. Abc dg ^ ^fclm nop gr i tu T w xj t, I 



As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of the letter q there are two hundred of the letter a;, four hundred 
of kj eiffht hundred of i, fifteen hundred of e, four thousand each of t, n, 0. 
and «, four thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of t, and six thousand of the letter e. 



* The next two sizes of type larger than the above are called English and 
Great Primer, and aJl lar|;er than Siese, Double Pica, two Line Pica. Three 
line Pica, Fifteen Lme Pica, &o., according as they exceed the Pica in size. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

i A book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet nuikes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages. Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves. Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 248, 32s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twen^« 
four, &c., leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c. 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
^ace, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
^vision is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c. 

The letters A^ B, C, &c, and A2, AS, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

The cateh^word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
the light hand, which is repeated at the beginning of ike next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew or Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
complete or explain the sense. 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUABY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the lir- 
taes which distinguished an iDdividual recently deceased. 
Writings of this kind are generally ^gitive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general smnmary of his . 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications^ and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUABY NOTICE OF DR. MATIGNON. 

• 

The Bey. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., who died on the 19fh of Septem. \ 
ber. 1818f was bom in Paris, November 10th, 17^. Devoted to letters 
ana religion from his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and his 
piety conspicaous. He attracted the notice of the leamea facalty, as 
he passed tnrongh the several grades of classical and theological stnmes ; 
ana, having taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a' 
Priest, on' Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In the year 1782, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Begins 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in which seminary he 
performed his duties for several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate in 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained ibr him the grant of 
an annuity from the kins, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety, for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest ana l^st 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holv men, drove Dr. Mat- 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re-* 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
▼oya^pe to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at which place 
he arrived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Mati^non were of the highest order. In him were' 
onited a sound understandmg, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
folly colored. The fathers of the church, end the g?*eat divines of every 
i^ were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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mezely practical ; it was the blended influence of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion. He had learned dlTinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and ms virtues 
were understood ; for the wise bowed to nis superior knowledge, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
chonned back the penitential wanderer with, the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangelist. His love for mankind flowed in the purest currents 
and his piety cauj^ht a glow fW)m the intensity of his feelings. Bigid and 
scrupulous to himiself, he was charitable and indulgent to otrors. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the stains of error ; for he had gone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Man^. retrieved 
from foUv and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 
science oi parental government ; ^at science so httle understood, and, for 
want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured byonisiortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat- 
imon, if possible, erew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
nfe crush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are expanded with purer be 
nevolence^ and warmed with brighter hopes, by suffering, — knowing, that 
through tribulation and anguish ue diadem of the saint is won. 

To nim whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the philosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature^ 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hido 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ> 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders oi divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habita^ons of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of rdigion to the despainng soul in the agonies ci 
dissolution ? Yes, £he sons or the forest in me most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the proflig[ate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaJiers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scratinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
.them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soimdness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
asked, liian the fact, that, from all the bi^ops iii France at the commence- 
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ment of Che reyolntion, amoanting to one hnndrad and tliiity-elc^t, but 
three only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they wert 
pat to the test ; and it thu anch a test, too, that it conld have been sup 
pcnrted by religion only. In passing such an ordeaL pride, fortitude, i^ 
loeophy, and even insensibility would haye fuled. The whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the be^m of 
tibe reyolution. Then the brayest bowed in terrorj or fled in affright ; but 
then these duKsiples of the lowly Jesus taught manlnnd how they coud suffer 
for his sake. 

Dr. Hattenon loyed his nathre country, and always expressed the deepest 
interests in her fortunes and fi&te ; yet his patriotism neyer infringed on hhi 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a great nation which contained 
much to aomire and miitate ; and his gratitude kindled at the remembranoa 
of British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of ahoetOe nation 
of difiinent religious creeds. 

When Dr. Hatlgnon came to Boet<m, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
oessors in this plMC wanted either talents, character, or perseverance j and 
notfalui; of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of Kew England were something more than sus- 

Sicions ontiie subject (Mf his success; they were suspicious of the Cathollo 
octrines. Their anoestors, from the seUlement of the country, had been 
preachin|i; against the CSiuroh of Borne, and their descendants, even the 
most enhghtaned, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards eyeiy papal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
ef the Pope and as religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
iras too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposed. It re- 
quired a thorou|^ acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet those sentmients of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. lenorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempL and enmusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that womd have pluneed the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. liatignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanaerons, 
and so gentle and so Ji^t was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed so | 

strongly in honesty. For four years he sustained the weight of this cnaige 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjutor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu- ! 

eation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had sunered,) ^ 

to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and^n fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
ace together, blessinff and being blessed, for more than twenty years ; and 
tne youuff Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of, J\^/athar, myjiuher^ the chariot ofjArad and the horsemen thereof. 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on hiB journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse bv the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon : but his ^ve is not as among strangers, for it was wa- 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

Tlie writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as 
•uage tiie wounds of grief before he, who loved him most, and knew him 
bes^ can attempt his eoitaoh 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; state any impression yoa 
may have received of it as to the f^e, — the contemporariesy 
— £he influence, — the difficulties and advanta^ of the au 
thor^-^-the style of his narrative, ^c 

I have selected the Life of Dr. Benjainm IVutiin, wntten bjr hitefetf, 
to a late period. The style of the work is shu]^ fuid canoiBe, Tvfaidi ft 
the peculiar characteristic of aU bis writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by his instractiona,) accoants for his desire of express • 
ing himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the hook, 
not being intended for public pemsal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been; he even apologizes to hii 
son for the familiarity of the style; d&scl'iing, that " we do not dress fot 
a private company as for a formal ball." 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fiitigable industry. This, with hfs pm:dent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early mtmifested a love 
of learning, T^ch his humble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for his studies. Thus, aH obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees firom obscurity ; then advancing xnore and more into notice, 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizend. 

He was continually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
nX philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence^ and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with pecnlisur 
htstre ; he seems to have examined ever^ thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delist tlie 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
gODd was the grand aim of his life. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from tne clouds, he invents a 
ttove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him ^ 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of our universities 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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his discoTery of the sameness of lightning with electricity, he rejoices in 
the thoaeht, that the knowledge of this important fact might contribate 
to the suety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of great nse ; to the yoong, his 
self-acquired learning, which procored for hun the honorary distinctiona 
of the European universities and philosophical societies, affords a practi> 
eal illustration of the value of perseverance and indusliy ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private me exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues ; to hia 
temperance he owed his lonj^ sojourn upon earth ; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-^read rame*, to his sincerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country* 
men. The temptation of courts, and the fiEivors heaped nppn him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear oonscience, till 'he was sum 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVI. 

GBmCISM. 

The following criticisia by Dr. Blair is here presented thai 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

"^ Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
sentence should seldom be lon^, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sigM u ths most perfect and the most ddightftd. 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more judicious ; for, 
as between perfea and delightful there is no contrast, such a repetition is 
unnecessary. He proceeds : 

" It fills the mind with ^e largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
^ This sentence is remarkablv narmonious, and well constructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here peifectlv preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad 
mits^ It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the suDJeot. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet larger which he 
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Applies to variety J is more commonly applied to extent than to number. It 
18 plain, however, that he employea it to avoid the repetition of the word 
^00^ which occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at tiie same 
time, it is vciy much straitened and confined m its operations, to the num- 
ber, btdk, and distance of its particular objects." 

But is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
lumber, bulk, and distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
•Iso very inaccurate, requiring the two words, tinth regard, to be inserted 
after the word operations, in order to make the sense clear and intelhgihle. 
The epithet particular seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very different import. ParticuUtr 
is opposed to general; pectdiar stands opposed to what is possessed in com- 
mon with others. 

'* Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
Bidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and 
brines into our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical 
Its construction is so similar to ta&t of the second sentence, that, had it im« 
mediately succeeded itj the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot- 
ony. But the interposition of a period prevents this efifect. 

^' It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that-, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promisca 
ously) I here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we caU up their ideas into our minds 
by^aintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, terms which I shall itse promiscuously ; since the verb ute does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fancy and 
imagination, which were meant to be synoiiymous. To call a paintmg or 
a statue an occasion, is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
calling up ideaa by occasions. The common phrase, any such means j would 
have been more natural. 

" We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaimng, 
altering, and compoun(ung those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the ima^' 
ation ; for^ by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
nimself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than fmy that can be 
found in tiie whole compass of nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot with 
propriety say, retaining them into all the varieties ; yet the arrangement 
requires this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrange 
ing the passage in the following manner: " We have the power of retaining 
those imaces which we have once received; and of altering and com- 
pounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

** There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
a more loose and uncircnmscribed sense than those of the fancy and the 
miagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, these little 
words, tt is and there are, ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
Ihe two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
fbe article prefixed to f»ncy and imagifiation ought also to have been 
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omitted, since he does not mean the powers of th^ fcmey and the mmumm- 
tioHj but the words only. The sentence should have run thus : ** Few 
words in the English language are employed in a more loose and uncir 
oumscribed sense than fancy and imagination.'^ 

^ I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of these 
two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of my following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is tne subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words >£ir and determine^ though they may appear so, are not synony 
mous. We fix^ what is loose ; we determine^ what is uneireuanMribed. 
They may be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

Tne notion of these words, is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
as the meaning of these toords. As I intend to make use of them in ths 
ihrmd of my speculations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properiy mixed with words in their literal sense. The subject which I pro- 
eeed upon is an unfiraceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
tuhjeet upon which I proceed. 

^I must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures of im 
Agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. ^ I mean 
only such pleasures^ the adverb oiUy is not in Its proper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean, but such jHeasures ; and ought there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

*' My desi^ beinff, first of all, to discourse of those primary pleasures of 
tile imagination. w;hich entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes : and, in the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
iects are not actually before the eye. but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions or things, that are either absent or fio 
tltious." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite in the division of a subject 
This sentence is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseolo^. My design 
being, first of aU, to discourse — in the next place to speak of—svjch objects as 
aire before our eyes — things that are either absent orfietiti-ous. Several wordf 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. 

" The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so 
gross as wose of sense, nor so refined as those of the underslandmg." 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

** The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be cou 
fessed, that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as tk^ 
other." 

The phrase, more preferable, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonde^ 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantly 
expressed. H must be confessed, that those of the imagination are as greOk 
and as transporting as the other. In the be^mning of mis sentence he h»l 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last ; and he concludes witk 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting at 
the other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast wim thelast, 
it is left doubtful whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the un 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without ooubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanmng only. 

*' A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration ; 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and ia expressed 
with that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 
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*^ Besides, the pleasures of the unaguiatioii haye this advaatage above 
those of the onderstanding, that they are more obvioos and more easy to be 
acquired." 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.*' 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inao 
euracy. A scene cannot be said to enter; an actor enters j but a scene 
eifpears or presents itself, 

" The colors paint themselres on the fancy, with very little attention of 
tfaoa^^t or application of mind in the beholder.*' 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of the 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

** We are struck, we know- not how, wim the symmetry of any thin^ we 
see ; and inmiediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inquiring 
into the particular causes and occasions or it." 

We assent to the truth of a proposTlion ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to assent to the ieauty of an elpjeet. In the conclusion, particular and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the prooomi «( is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

*' A man of a polite iiflagination is let into a great many pleasures thi^t 
the Yulgar are not capable m receiving." 

The term polite is oftener apj>lied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of that instead of lolUeh^ is too common with Mr. Addison. £ v 
cept in oases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, which is preferable 
to thatf and is undoubtedly so in uie present instance. 

** He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description} and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows, tha^ 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of natni:e 
administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another lighL and discovers in it a multitude <» chfums that conceal them 
selves from tne gpenerality of mankind." 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonioiis. We must, however, ob 
serve a slight inaccuracy. It gwes him a kind of property — ^to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding^ which begins with a man 
of a polite imagination. This phrase, polite vmaginoHon, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a man. 

'^ There are, indeed, out very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly." 

This sentence is triQy elegant, musical, and correct. 

" A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and 
find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

,** Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, sufier the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without putting 
them upon any labor or aifficulty." 

The Dennmng of this sentence is incorrect. Of this nature^ says he, ore 
those of M0 imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
preoemng sentence had not described the nature of any class of pleasures. 
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He had said that it was eyery man*s duty to make the sphere of his inno- 
cent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he might 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefore, is 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he had said, *' this advantage 
we gain," or " this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the pleasures of tne 
-imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

"We might here add, that' the pleasures of the fancy are more oondueiTB 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by dixit 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Worked otu by dint of thinking^ is a phrase which borders too neariy on 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished composition. 

*' Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, ox poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not omy serve to clear and 
brighten the imaj^nation, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For tms 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in bis Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu- 
larly oissuades him from knotty and subtile disouisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. Where 
he particularly dUsuadee him from knotty and suitile disquisitions, ought 
to precede has not thought it improper to prescribe, 4<> 

^ I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imaginatKHi, i^ch are the subject of my present under- 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shall in my next paper examine 
the several souroes from whence these pleasures are aerived. v 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocation 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject. Had the following mci- 
dental circumstances, by wa/y of introduetionr-by several considerations— in 
this paper— in the next paper, been placed in any other situation, the sen- 
tence would have been neither bo neat, nor bo clear, m it is on the present 
construction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPmCAIi SKETCH. 
Example. 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Yenice, and 
4aughter of Bortolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her diildhood and 
darly youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord- 
mg to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her family and 
relations. 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted; hy 
the charms of her person, the attention of a young Florentine, by- the 
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name of Pietro Baonaventuri, whose birth was obscure, and who served 
in the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, fietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
band, nor the story of her connexion with the house of Medici. Leaving 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtfcd, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her ;nind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendiBkncy which her perisonal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her energy and talents : 
if, in effecting the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Italian character, the circumstances of the times, the disad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudenoe, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, wMch she. skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft,' insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in dieir own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight: nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents ; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris- 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through eveiy 
scene other connexion with the dake, her motives are sufficiently obvious. 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, tho 
appropriate virtues of tiie sex, are not to be . expected. Heal greatness 
has in it a character of simpUdtv, with which subtle^ and oraft are 
wholly incompatible : the gemus of Bianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
ofpower ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem ; and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in- 
sinuating, she commanded all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost III 
health impaired her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main,- in all of which she is represented as grand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of tho Capelli, at Padua ; several are 
l^ewise to be found in tbe Palazzo Pelti, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in Palazzo Caprara, at Bologna. 
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LxxxVnL 

COLLEGE EXERCISES.* 

The preceding lessons, it is thought^ contain most^ if not all, 
of the principles necessary to be understood by the student to 
prepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
luEkve been awarded, are presented, with the hope that they 
may be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer- 
cises to perform. 

COKFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a dtsoonrring between two or more, for the poipose of 
instmction, consultation, or deliberation ; or, it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by comparison. It is a species 
of conyersation, and is generally confined to particular subjects and des- 
eriptions of persons. 

. A Dialogue signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficti> 
tious, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of perscms 
nor subjects. 

Example of a Theme. 

^Est Dens in nobis." Oyid, lib. I. 

Metaphysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error. The relation between Tolition and action, mind and body, 



* The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the consent 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our moat respectable uni- 
versities. To the highly respected President of that university, the author 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examine the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more Darticularly to name the institution nor its presiding officer. It is 
due, also, to the gentlemen whose javenile exercises he has been permitted 
here to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
tlie understanding that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exereised 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without its 
iise to those who are called upon to exert their talents on any similar occa 
•ion ; and if any of the following exercises should be considered as speci 
sttens, rather than models, tiie author can only say, that he deems examples 
«f this kind, which can be emulated by tiie student, more encouraging tnan 
tfraltless models. It is the business of the teacher to infuse that spirit which 
. hal Adopt as its motto, — " ExceUi^fr.'* 
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the dedsive inflaence of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
this intercourse obtains, are subtleties, the inyestigation of which ha^ erer 
baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect conclusive. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves tne inquirer in a labyrinth 
of doubt 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
plan that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth ; a fancy that 
is prone to explore an unluiown path, — that loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. " Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant^ ^ like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it ; and, if this be the fact, whether, as originally cast by the crea- 
tor, they dLfier as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the mill;— are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
imother a poetical turn of mind; that one has an imagination, that 
" bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds,*^ and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
leams to co&ceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder tor a while, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as unin- 
portant^ as they are doubtful, they frequenUy find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse me imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be brought up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, tlie men would be penectly alike. This hypothesis 
IS reconcilable with the maxim (under existing circumstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect alike. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Wlience, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
difference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So uniform has this rule held 
within the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one's 
intellectual powers merely from a knowledge of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are dear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision ia 
bounded only by the horizon, we should look for a mind capable of pleas- 

28 
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ing in the arts of poetry and fiction ; for he embraces at a glance all the 
beauties of nature. A retentive memory is also naturally associated witJi 
one who hears and sees with difficulty. Thus, by a little refinement, (I 
think reasonably,) we may refer the difierent faculties of the mind to the 
construction of the senses. The difierent bearings of these causes are 
obyious. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of dose think- 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he learns 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
liable to have his attention distracted by frivolous events. They are is 
some measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a Conference,* 

PvbUe AmuaemenU, SpUndid Rdigiout Ceremonies, WarUhe Br^panHumB 
cmd Ditpkuf, cmd a Rigid Police, as means of Despotic Potoer. 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Various as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or more 
effectual in Uieir results, than the mere act of providing and supporting, 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements ! yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves ai^ 
placed upon the broad road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light. They may pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over^ j 

comes their strength, and, blind to all evil consequences, they plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. 

It is easy to show how the people are so readily and so fatally de 
ceived, — it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written within, 
le^bly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
to one of the most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of history, the latter days of the Boman Empire. g 

We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gran- " 

deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had ever 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Boman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be roughly handled. An attempt to force chains upon it would 
have called form a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an> 
cestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew thip, and, avoiding 
all violence, sought to accomplish theh* designs by craft and subtlety. 
Boman citizens, in their amusements, had already reached* the limits, 
which cannot be passed with impunity ; the only work that, remained for 

.1' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ..■".■ ' . ' ■ >' 

* One part only of this Conference is presented. 
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' tyranny was to lead them beyond these limits, and to foster their growing 
carelessness and inattention to their dearest interests. This step was 
soon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of the city, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination could suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of tiiiese 
amusements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how readily tiie people 
fell into the snare, and how speedily and entire was the ruin that followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — diey passed almost meir whole lives within the walls 
of the circus, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

^ Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to miprove the opportunities they had 
acquired. Kot in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence, 
they proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs as how complete was their success, — ^ Rome, Kome im- 
perial, bows her to the shock," — the work of her slavery was finished,— 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere diange of masters, 
for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his- 
toiT can compare wi&i it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
unfair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the Uke circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss- 
ness, can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

Example of a GoUoquy,* 
Difference of Manners in Ancient Rome and Modem Civilized States. 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches mm that man is everywhere die same ; but however the picture 
may be varied by circumstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leadmg features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Borne. In considering tJie manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of theur character ; and a^ain, that we do 
not run into tiie opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the Idstory of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
ohilosophy. It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who, 
tranquilly seated in theur curule chairs, defied the fniy of Brennus and 

* One part only of this CoDoquy is presented. 
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hifl Iwrbarian hordes; or to hear Cicero declaiming with honest indignaii 
tion against the vices and insolence of Anthonv and Yerres. Yet, our 
admiration mnst gradually subside, when we reflect, that the glory with 
which they were surrounded, was purchased by the misery and degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Bomans in tneir true colors, we should 
perceive that they were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and supersti- 
tious race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubtful virtues of 
savage Ufe, but deformed by more than its ordmary excesses, and whose 
original -purity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
dure a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man- 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Bomans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majesty, 
the mistress of a world conquereid by the valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination, which we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough ia 
to be obtained from Boman authors to prepare us for a scene oi much 
more moderate splendor 1h the capital of Italy. From them we may 
leam that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much complacency and delight, are perfectly consistent witn misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may leam, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
m a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may leam, that the Bomans, with all their wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real deanlmess and comfort. 
More or that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Boman noble, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stirraps, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having duly weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient &me, and of an ancient Boman. In spite of their admiration 
for Grrecian manners, the Bomans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus reached 
the summit of ^lory, Aey gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu- 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still mora 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Bomans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprinciplea lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By Uie pride and avidity of the descendants of Bomu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of^her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder the van- 
ouished of eveir thing that can contribute to the comfort, instraction, or 
tne ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Yerres, was not worse than many others of the Boman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Yerrine orations and not curse from his 
heart this crael and rapacious people ? The money of the unhappy Si 
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ciliaiis found its way to his coffers, and their grain, whilst they were 
8t*rnng, into his granaries. Hie axes of his uctors were blnnted on 
their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cmelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Verres ? As we turn our eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Prsetor, 
tfaey may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes equally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of verres 
stand not aJone in the history of the world. What think we of ^ose 
slaughtered at Yicksburg ? ^' it was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deai to all they 
eould urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to bie 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publicly murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
" We are American citizens." " liberty ! sound once delightful to 
every American ear 1 sacred privilege of American citizenshi]^ I Once 
sacred, now trampled upon.'* Tell me not that the storms wmch now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Bussia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Mettemich, nay, even the tyrannjr of a Nero, or a CaHg^nla, 
anything but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The tasto for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Borne for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a^evia- 
tion from the common fcelines and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Horalists 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to this the Boman 
Ampitheatres say. No. There sat the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Borne to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Boman ladies sat down in the wet 
•arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Boman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation, leaving 
his fiumlties to vegetate in indolence or to become brutalized by sensuali- 
ty ; tiiat public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or t^nny, m&y become one of the most subservient 
mstruments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
foot of the tyrant oe prepared to tread upon it. 



LXXXIX, 

ESSAY, TBEATISE, TBACT, THESIS, 

An Essay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specific man- 
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ner an autbor^s attempt to illustrate anj point It is oom- 
mojfLj applied to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
afford room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or literary ; they are 
the cmde attempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which have lieen published on every 
Bu^ect since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub: 
jects, such as Eenelon^s, Milton's, or Locked " Treatise on Education,** 
J3e Lolme's ^ Treatise on the Constitution of England." 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostiy on political and religions 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birtii. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The Essay is the most popular mode of writing ; it suits the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religions partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Dissertation, page 334.) 

* See Locke's " Essay on the Understandine,*' and Beattie's ^ Essay on 
Truth." 

t TrecOtse and Traat have both the same derivation, from the Latin trak»^ 
to draw, manage^ or handle, and its participle, tractus. 
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Mxammle lit of an Essay. 

LITESATUBE. 

The deyeloDement of mind, the exerdons of talent, the labors of indmh 
try, are all snbjects intunately interwoven with the moral character of a 
rational and accoantable being. It is a curious and interesting investiga- 
tion to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a conmion remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first ste^ from savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
but must be received m a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history; a history of mind as well as of matter ; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the histoiy of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the,means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the adiievements of ^nius struggling with the 
inertness of matier, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
.barity. The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man.' There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but little interest 
to speculation \ and confines the investigations of tHe philosopher and man 
of ODservation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds or hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentioufness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no history of mind^ no account of the prog|ress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the in^nuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of thines. But the invention of letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an inteUectual being. The mstory of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
the history of man. To wnat purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his bein^. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to ue laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
ages, while no monument would exist of his immortal spirit; no leooUeo- 
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tion remain of that which disdngoishes him from the inferior order ^/i 
beings. Aee would suooeed to age without witnessing any accession It 
the fields (^knowledge. Traditionary lore, like the rays of light, wonlfl 
Tary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generation 
comd not be enriched by the acquisitions of its predecessor. But tbe 
invention of letters has established a chancery by which the acquisitions 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheritanoe to its successor; 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient family, has revelled in 
the ridies entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of Uteratnre, 
eonsidered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But Uiere is another and a more interesting, because more important, 
view to be taken of its influence, qs it operates on the moral nature of 
mankind. In Ae construction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 

Sowers are better adapted to mechanical exertion. The bee^ the beaver, 
e ant, and other inraior orders, rival the most saccessfU efforts of man 
in the construction of a habitation adapted to the respective exigencies of 
each. But <A«y operate by instinct, — hit labors are the su|;gestions of 
necessity in conference with inventive powers ; and it is a cnnous investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfbrt, from, comfort to 
convenience, and from convenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral influence of each upon tiie character of mankmd. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to the uncultivated states 
of society, are but the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dandy show that such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the briehter from the darkness by whidi it is surrounded; while 
hi the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
npon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, because it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency; and tiieir consistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced frotn the operations of cause and effect upon tiie human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a Hxnited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which ^ve a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters wmch 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and dreum- 
icribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustiess as its objects are innnmer- 
Hble. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literature to his attention, or is 
Uind to the importance and value of learning. 
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Meample 2d of an &9ay. 
Th€ Pleaaun derwedfrom the HneArts, by the ArtUt and Coumon Spectator, 

The pleasure deriyedfrom the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselres chiefly to the 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
mi^ feel ; but those deriyed from intellect and sentiment are more limited, ^ 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and liyes on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractiye to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold maBt^>stroke8 of a Michael Aneelo. 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the suhume 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it eyen creates to 
itself images surpassing htmian excellence; objects which exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, diat he might bdiold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
-How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
flf;inatian sought for I How intense the feeling which thus transported 
faun from earut to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and w« 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with fife ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful rorm, the persuasiTe suppUant, the conquering herol Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured pamter 
yields himself up to me delightfnl contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter," exclaini^ Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Baphael ; " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most ex<][uisite poem but doggerel rhyme. 
The higher efforts of art produce but kttle efiect on uncultivated mmds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Beynolds observes} only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgat 
sense, to be natural^ pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
iaivon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
JNob," and " Yai^ee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or ^ Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medids. 

That a susceptibiUty and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the ^^Aurora " of Guido ? How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely ! and how animated, how en- 
raptured, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
Sredating them ! Dnpatjr's soul melted at the view of Raphael's '*Incendia 
el Borgo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, mit the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifierence is impossible. Apelles's critic was a competent judge 
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of liie representation of a sandal, and Moli^'s old woman ooold decide 
upon the nature of comic Humor; but it is the artist and connoisseur 
alone, who can judge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, mo- 
dification, and e;ppression. 

The portrait painter also claims our attention and gratitude. He who 
gives to our weeping eyes the form of the beloved and departed fiiend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ; the 
soul-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, peihaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
charms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
of color and expression j but let not the *^ verba ardentia " of 'the poet faie 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonioos sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color from 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his ioys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No ! 
Through the tear of sensibiUtr we see his power;, we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and monls are materially connected, there is no doubt Horace obed^es : 

* ' Ingennas didiclsse fldellter artes, 
Emolllt mores, nee >inlt ease feroa. " 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generously cul- 
tivated, the eenius of our soil might proudly ascend the summit of Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimidus to talent ; exhibitions, 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to di£fuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from wmch the most beneficial results may be anticipated. Let us 
not suffer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow. 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures or the Louvre or the 
Vatican-, but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 
private individuals in our city, may be found productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encouraeement as shall 
stimuUte the young artist to immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
his country. 

Example Sd. 

The Sentiment of LoyaUy. 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a kine. Hence, 
a loyal subiect is one who promotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of daneer 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrince 
himself for the good of his country. 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we anahrze our various 
feelings and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of love is one oi 
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the most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
man ; it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bums 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole man on- 
ward towards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this love ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward tiU it meets the waters of other 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it wiU ^ways 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than nimself; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in firaming the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^[ood 
of succeeding generations ; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devoting himself to the service of his countiy with that patriotic spirit 
which ^loracterized our fatiiers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his {praise, we hail him as the defender of the Constitution, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England, recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding reigns had 
been slumbenng, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and wannly exhibited. But on that occasion^ there was something m the 
fact, that meir future sovereign was a vouthfnl and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual degree the hopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the -Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and many a battle has been fougbt and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring infiuence of loyalty. 

/Those were brilliant days for Europe, when cnivalry stood forth in its 
liiight, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. " It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the simshine, beautified glory with generosity, uid smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chival^ is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of tiie heart, wbich kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom I " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its fiame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and 'will expire with that faith which gave it Ufe. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need only reflect, that 

loyidty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best affections 

or Uie heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 

with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of its 

valor delight the young, and 

** Though well held, to fools doth make 
Oar fidth mere folly, yet he that can endura 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Doth conquer him, that did his master coo'Vier.** 
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XC. 

COLLEGE FOEIL 
ThiBeuwrn and Pahm of Hm ShtimiL 



When enyions time, with nnreleiitiiig hand, 
Disaolves the union of some Utde ban^ 
A band connected bj those hallowed ties, 
That fiom the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh, 
One moment waits, to view the yean gone bj; 
" Memory still loves to hoTer o'er the place. 
And all oar pleasures and our pains retrace. 

The Stadent is the sabject or my song, 
Few are his pleasnres, — yet diose few are strong. 
Kot the ^y, transient moment of delight, 
Kot horriea transports felt but in their flight 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys endure^ 
Litense, expansive, ener^tic, pure ; 
Whether o er classic pUuns he loves to rove, 
*Midst Attic bowel:8, or through the Mantoan grof«^«» 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and qMoe, — - 
Whether on wings of heavenlv truth to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies, 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
"ESb are the joys no stranger breast can fee]. 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the joys we boast, 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear oft fills the Student's eye, 
And his breast heaves with many a strngsling sig^ 
IGs is the task, the long, long task, t' explore. 
Of every age the lumber ana the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thousand minor miseries of his life. 
How Applicatien, never-tiring maid, 
Ofb mourns an aching, oft a dizzy head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way. 
One word explained, the hibor of a day,— 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end. 
And tbfere some paradox to comprehend ? 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning smaU, 
And there'ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Where fonns of spheres *^ being given '^ on a plane, 

He must transform and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profound, 

When some bright thought demands a period round. 

Pondering and polishing ; ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail? 

For see, produced *mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent at a rhyme. 

That waste of patience and that waste of time. 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops ^. 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister's grief. 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toil, 
Forgets his pain 'mid recreation's smile. 
Have you not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme, — 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side. 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide 1 
So th» wise student ends his bus^ day, 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe. 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easv warblings of the modem muse. 
Let me but paint hint void of every care. 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rapid eye along * 

Glances and revels through the magic son^ ; 
Alternate swells his breast with hope and fear, 
Now bursts the unconscious laugh, now falls the pitying tear 
Yet more ; though lonely joys me bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm \ 
And should the lutppy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow. 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with som% favorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark ^ 

Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark, 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire, 
The critic's ju^ment, or the writer's fire, 
And readine o^en fauces at that face, 
Where genUy beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees eadi passion in its turn prevail. 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast. 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new, 
And virtue shares her retribution due, 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted eye, 
29 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dn^t in ecstasj,— 
Say, can one social pleasure equal this ? 

let still even here imperfect is the bliss. 
For ah I how oft must awkward learning yield 
To graceful dulness the unequal field 
Of gallantry ? What lady can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or ihe bow demure ? 
Can the poor student hope that heart to gain, 
Whidi melts before the flutter of a cane ? 
Or, of two characters, which shall surpass. 
Where one consults his books, and one his glaiat 
Ye fair, if aught these censures may apply» 
*T is yours to effect the surest remedy; 
Ne'er should a top the sacred bond remove 
Between the Aoman and Ae Faphian grove. 
'T is yours to strengthen, polish, and secure 
The fnstre of the mind's nch garniture ; 
This is the robe that lexids you heavenly charma, 
And envy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will outvie 
'rhe woof of Ormus, or the Tyriftn dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge my musea-* 
*T is friendship's self, — what cynic wUl refuse 1 
O, I could teU how oft her joys we 've shared. 
When mutual cares those mutual joys endes^red, 
How arm in arm we 've lingered through the val^ 
Listening to mimy a timo-beguiUng talct 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil. 
We've found repose amid one common smile. 
Yes, I could tell, but 0, the task how vain I 
'T would but increase our fast approaching pain i 
Th9 pain so thrilling to a student s heart, 
Coucn^ in thftt talisman of woe, we pmt. 



XCL 

DISSEBTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to illustrate 
a subject, and the term is properlj applied to performancen 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are prindpallj employed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 

* See Bentley's "Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris,'* and D« 
Pan's '' Dissertations on th^ Egyptians and Chinese.*' 
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ExampU. 

On the CaxueB which^ independent of their Merits have contrSmled to e2e- 

vate the ancient Classics" 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
iiorid, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot jastifj their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, which their most strenaous supporters will not deny, 
bat anwilling to incur the imputation which a dedaimer a^iinst classical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which every oneprimaiily refers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progress 
sive improvement, and destitnte and ignorant of the resources oi the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their works as the efforts of transeendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na- 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
ti'easnres they had dbcovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concmTcd in sentiments of gratitude and rever- 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cnltivate it from the pride of displaying 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
tlie case wlien little other than classical learning existed ; and it long oon- 
linucd, like the respect for hereditary succession, from the habit of pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Regarded as having assisted the first literary raorts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other M>oks to tlie 
romprehension of the young, the classics have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing associations ; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instructors and kindness of pa- 
rents. Those whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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devoted to these studies, and cmploj^red to point out their beauties, and to 
direct the 3^et unformed taste to their perception and just admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young imagina- 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical vales of Thessalv. The 
first popular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of Athena 
and Kome. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Grecian or Roman general Whenever, in after life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war. presented themselves, they brought back these impressions, were re 
ferred to these exemplarB, and the justice and elegance of description 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an ob- 
ject at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is contcm 
plated. This quality, common to every work of merit, must be particu 
iarly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently intelligible 
to interest minds not yet adeouate to their complete comprehension. 

I insiit not on Uie respect mat we pay to antiquity *, the records of her 
visdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the g«M and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
tus speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained the lega- 
cies of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy has, indeed, taught other precepts ; but to those 
ignorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the. Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once cm- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the woiks of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Crrecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs I 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative, 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Fhilosophi- 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitious men 
mav use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets nave employed to sway the judgment bpr 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of tlie fictions of a poetical age, of the 
playful wanderings of the youUi of human society, than of sober reason 
and thoughtful experience, why do tliey still delight the wisest of our 
thinking race? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately won 
bv the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed, 
l^houghts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
forcible, and distinct. Wc ascribe wholly to intrinsic merit an excellence 
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owing) ia a degree, to exteniol circnmstances. In a language lliat haa 
been so many centuries written only, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since detcrminately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numerous indistinct images witli which every word of a living 
language is necessarily associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
allusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of each 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot bo thus. Where philosophy mast 1)or- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in tlie usu^ transactions of business, and which 
roust present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and the dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in. a modern translation. They lose their simple energy of expression^ 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the gi*ossncss of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects* 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original'' 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity \ they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are dignified oy a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
d'ations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introduced 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or the 
subject to be elucidated. 

29* 
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Disquisitions may be ethical, political, scientific^ or literaiy; 
according to the nature of their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL DISQITISITION. 

* Example. 

The ttrict Application of Mmtd Hulea t& the Policy of Statei. 

We all hold to the strict conBnement of individaalB by ihe nUee of 
morality ; nations are but assemblages of individaals ; why, then, shoald 
states be exempt from these rules ? 

Our rules of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as given 
by Jesus Christ ; he afipears to have made no distinction between man 
considered as a single being, or regarded collectively, as existing in states. 
The spirit, if not me letter, of his sayings, is in uivor of the universal 
application of these principles ; and it be«}mes all, who dispute this po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus prdbandL Let us ^pend a lew 
moments in the survey of tbeir objections. 

They say, in the first place, tliat the magnitude of the interest at stake 
justifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
mg of ambassadors* letters, and man^ other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by chicanery ? No ! in the language of a most eloquent writer, 
" personal and national morality, ever one and the same, dictate the samo 
measures under the same drcumstances." 

Moreover, the opponents sav, that expediency requires the deception 
commonly practised in national affairs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system. " Let those laugh that win \ " but remember that derision is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has this world grovelled oeneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could better frame regulations for Ihe future, than he '^o 
holds etemitv within his grasp ; let us, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake o^ the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined w^th that of 
philosophy, no system of policy can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
affords the testimony of the most poweHnl princes, that its object was 
just Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration (h the benefits to be derived from 
a strict application of tliese rules ; time will only allow us to touch iiqpon 
some of the most important, and point out th^ influence upon our con- 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broa^ 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
oontraiy, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you." If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing their subjects, or men of om* 
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Opinion rifling to crash those of an opposite^ in defiance of every prind- 
plt; implanted in the human hreast 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which would fain do right, hat 
overdoes In its eagerness ; men actuated by it do not wait to see if their 
fellow-men fully comprehend them, or their object This is not the spirit 
of truA morality, which makes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
leads the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but also to 
relieve, as far as possible, the situation of the poorer classes ; he wonld 
secure their earthly happiness by the only sure means, firm and ^utaiy 
laws. In these limes it becomes every man to consider, that his influence 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, ibe 
cart was dragged from the miry slough. Particularly in this countiy, 
where the poorest has an equal interest with the most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary for all to cooperate for the support of right views in regard to tiie 
power of laws over the governed. We have Sius briefly adverted to the 
policy to be exerted by the state towards its own subjects ; there Is yet 
another point of view, the connexion existing between difierent govern- 
ments. 

In the first place, nations may be regarded as having the same feelings 
towards one another with individuals. The chicaneiyand fraud,- prac- 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted to ; hut 
after a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter is 
again forced upon our attention. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between individuals ; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntanly given to another, would be ejected from tfie 
lowest society. 

In the whole system of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
80 unsettled as the rules for the construction of treaties, and yet the way 
seems dear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
two or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than they have as individ- 
uals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these {>rivileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral ndes. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policy to say, it would not succeed ; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe perfect success would crown 
the effort ; the oU reasons are vain and futile ; let something new be 
tried ; not a diplomatic, but a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wars will be abol- 
ishea ; in the beautiful language of the prophet, " Men wiU torn their 
swords into plou^harcs and their spears into pruning-hooks, and learn 
war no more." These principles, properly carried out, would check the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies which 
oommonlv give rise to the wanton destruction oi God's creation ; the 
poet could no longer exclaim with truth, "Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds ; men only disagree*of creatures rational.** 

The common origin of war is from the pretended or real infringement of 
a treaty. How can this be remedied ? First by being careful before a 
treaty is formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the cnse, 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, guided by 
a Christian spirit is far more likely to frame treaties that will endure, 
than the wily diplomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much money 
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M 1m etn for his country, regardless of the injiiries he maj oomiiui. 
Such a man acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into prac- 
tiob the * precept, ^^ Love thy neighbor as thyself.^' Many writers haye 
toached upon war, and much has been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, however, generally opposed ; and the Con- 
gress of Nations, which, but a few years since, was ndicoled as an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fanatics, is already occupying the 
attention of the wisest legislators throughout the world. 

What a blissfal state of things, when all nations shall be at peace I 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest I 
This shall be the consequence, and not the cause of the universal spread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly favor- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated ; let us then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the work of well-doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know their God, and his law. Onward I should then be the cry of everr 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet niuch 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's hftppiness within 
his grasp^ is too indolent to put forth his hand for it 1 No ! that man ia 
nnwortby the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fellow-men throughout the world. 

Let US) then, as a nation, stand forward for the introduction pf moral 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The experiment 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant us in the risk, if there 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and our Qod, to 
the preoepti of sh^rt-sight^ man. 



xcm. 

▲ DISCUSSION. 

A DiscuBsion is the treating of a subject by argument, to 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generallj carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of several kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and delibentive, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose ; 
the cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit from them, al- 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen- 
timent. 
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PHILOSOPHICAIi DISCUSSION. 

JSxample* 

PAST I. 

On the Expediency of makiwf Autkonhip a Profeamtm, 

In modem civilized commnnitief, a certain opinion or nuudm is o£^ 
pteTalent, which, would we strip it of the shnmd of conceit and the glit- 
ter of cant, would appear nnwarrantahle pngudice. Of this description 
is the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the author; 
a man whom few will call their broiber, the kiugfaing^stock of the mer- 
chant's clerk, and a laborer poodj paid in the wcmd's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart; the old man clinks his bags and sbrags his shoulders at his 
prospects ; the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
his coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is tmned away, and 
the fair hand withheld bv one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once common throug|iout the 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thonght a visionary, or an idler. 
The author's garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow Iws become the escutoheon of his family. His poverty is a kind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to tlie judgment of most who 
hear me; let us, however, examine fairly some of the errors which have« 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient. 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel! To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant Jjet such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom thev censure ; let them learn, that there piissibly may be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although this . is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank Grod, 
diat there are men, who find times of communion mth better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they tread I 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, -» '* I expect neither profit 
nor general fame by m^ writings, and I consider myscli as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
iny enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sui^- 
ronnds m^." Urge such a' man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall of 
•locks! 
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We of America compliun, that we have no established Utentore ; an^ 
until more amone us are willing to devote themselves to the cause of lit- 
erature, we most oe content to reflect the Uterary splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of thf 
fairest creatures of love, and poetry, and xx>mance, belong to America, 
but they are not very numerous, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, like 
the poor author's garment, which was, " a cap by m^ a stocking all th« 
<^y» pours forth his strain after oompletinff the routine of a jJeader at 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor! Among the respectable and 
vitally important cares of professional life, literature has a poor chanoo 
of encouragement ; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
haviiD^ no&ng to do with the bridf or the dissecting knife. 

^ This is the language," says the objector, ** of romantic follj; we must 
live, so let us labor for the readiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfort" Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglectine, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, ai^ Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gahi tbe wealth of the princes who neelected him ! A lying tombstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of their time, — their memorials are, 
•* The Deserted Village," and « Venice Preserved." 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, "lovc-in-a-oottage" kind 
of doctrine, which teaches, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedily come, in America, 
when a dass of men whose wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powers are unfairly and 
unprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects ; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the deigvman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlaige upon, the importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, wno are the supporters of tiuit 
which adorns England. '^ Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations ! Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor I Scott never figured at tiie bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of tne data of others, and apply to God's wori^ 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; he who would instruct others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an auAor's labor; they 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
to mature the ob^rvations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity; 
the author, by enlai^^d views or lifc, and illustrations of moral tntm, may 
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be a great reformer. Vice has long enough ran riot ; let the author, br 
monlding pai^ion to his will, make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi^ 
losophcr, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, are his 
province. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo- 
man, and the purity of truth, urge him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. His innuence spreads light about him; his pursuits soften his 
nature ; he loves more heartily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
what is frail. The world says truly, he is poor ; but what is that |>OTerty 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an inheritance 
to posterity! 



PAST II. 

ITk Expediency rf making Authorddp a Profession 

Almost noiversal experience proves the pecuniary reward of literary 
labor tx> be but trifling. In the throng of authors and men of genius, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors : 
and i£y at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that the idea of 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure gan^et, 
itis not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
Us merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be brought up, to prove 
the success which sometimes attends fiterary pursuits ; but for every one 
that could be dted, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his contemporaries, we 
could marshal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indifference and neglect; whose only recompense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attendeil 
the labors of the author, we are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the gratitude and favor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what should be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is^ and what has been the 
requital of his labors. It is upon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these beiore our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exer- 
tions of disappointed and ill-requited genius? Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himseli* 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his flrst attempts at 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed ; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted ; tlic world looks 
upon him with indifference; a rival regards him with oontempt; nnd the 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his flrst Iff- 
€rar> offspring. If he acquiesces in the decision of his judq^es, it is only 
eonressing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he fl'els that time 
alone can pronounce the true decision upon his wriUn^^i there is yet no 
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retort for Urn, if he would obtain support from the professioa whicfa Ik 
has chosen, bat to conform his writings to the popular taste. Follow that 
man to his closet, and witness the straggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest. The one prompts him to follow his own 
genios j to nttcr the dictates of his own fecUngs, to be tme to his own 
nature. The other sternly requires him to bow to the critiGB, to jrield to 
the decision of the public, and in future to lower his aspiratioiis. It is 
here that we would most deprecate the evils of making authorship a pno- 
Tession; that we would warn the young aspirant for UterairdistincticHi, 
with means inadequate to his support, a^iinst trusting to the uncertain 
reward of his exertions, unless ne is willing to degrade his gcmas, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capriciove and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of asUwr- 
ship, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, tike 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the worid, without be- 
ing fashioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his mterests, his only means of support He that does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of truth and letters. 

Nor is this alL When an author has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
and has taken up the trade of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
is to write what may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifests itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the diousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give way to works as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, "that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences; and tliat a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing office, a compositor ! " The cause of liter- 
ature IS the cause of truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
so far as they coincided with Uieir own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
"we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an intel- 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truth, reverently watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar ; ** 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers most become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
shrine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once bo 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hypocrisf 
and error. 
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Example. 

A LITERABT DISCUSSION. 

[One Bide only.] 

Thi Merits of the JSutoriea of Hume and IdnganL 

False opinions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, are not so 
mnch to oe dreaded, as the wilful misrepresentations of the historian. 
" Kullins addictns iurare in verba magistri,*' should be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in ^he rignt or wrong, he is to state " the 
truth, the whole truth, ana nothing but the truth.'* Yet there is no one 
who has ^aJter inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Partv feebngs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for tne measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
enmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writing^s the cnannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too sreat a favorer of the dootrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right ofkines ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in we bfeasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; he consequently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
poval prerogative. 

Neither is Dr. Lingard free from blame; indeed, we fear that he h«s 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has erred and 
greatly erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, ne must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far ; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
deeree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacrea and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre <h St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub* 
jtttantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
toek with more charity upon the doctrines of his- sect, furnished any motive 
fto flh'. Lingard for wnting his histeiy, he has entirely failed of lus object by 
jgra^pUiff at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
iOXPosea himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

if he fcad merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair arigument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
an historiotl work to be the fit place for theological discussions, .we should 
n«>t have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses tne cause of 
error, and virtoaUy by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating, supports 
/hose measueec^ which every man*s conscience must tell him a<lmit of no 
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excuse, — vrhen he defends the characten of those men whom the voice of 
all 1^9 since their own has condemned to infSAmy, we must either doabt his 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify "those means which centuries ago were employed to compel men*s 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the rope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in terms of indifference^ if not of dispara^ment, of 
every distinguished protestant. While Cardidal Pole is the subject of tbo 
highest encomiums, Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but little 
talents, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characten of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smitbfield and the piles of Bidlej 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinsfuished, he complains of tho 
restraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im- 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magnifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate ^ne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her character 
with the blackest infamy, he extols tiie virtues and conceals the vices of 
Mary Stuart, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only apology 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Lingard*s History, either of ori^al 
Uy and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will ov no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and the constant prejuoice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
throngh the whole work. It will never be a popular history ; it may be 
read and admired at St. Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in the libraiy 
of the scholar, but never, like Hume, in every parlor, and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere work 
of fiction, inheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however tiiey may be skilfully 
adapted to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never inspire us with tnat interest that truth alone can 
impart 



OF A DELIBERATIVE DISCUSSION. 

P.UIT I. 
^LSberd Principlet cu affecting the Strength of OooemmentJ* 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct. 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather^ 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a ^vemmeiU 
consists in crushing the energies of tlie people, and continuing them m a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Nay, I 9Ws^. 
ceive such a mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible \vit\| tha 
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ftrcnsA of ffOTernment. For, let us suppose the existence of such a state 
of things as nas just been alluded to. Let us suppose a people inyolved in 
a 'barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so long as they 
can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and dancness, so 
long will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
it, mat the light shnll never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse from this moral lethai^y ? Who is there that dares affirm that 
this Samson, thongh now blinded, and shorn of his strength oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — set a spy over every man's actions ; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guaras and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 
thoughts ? Were they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the community those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,) this very circum 
Itance, I say, would inevitably, though it may be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
the^ make an effort to possess themselves of the object or their wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisen ; and now tell me, student of his* 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illiberal 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. All the experience of 
all ages shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in i)roof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reouired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which nad hitherto swayed the 
throne, — to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James,—- to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond ^e farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe \ but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced ana despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute goveinment into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufnciency of intolerance for tue 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength and stability 
of government, it is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some snape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of tlie age, would secure to them 
every privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjo>', 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
granted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far, indeed, 
fi'om overturning the govenimcnt, their main solicitude, unless their motives 
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PAST U. 

'^Liberal Principles om affecting the ISrenglh <f Chvenment.^ 

That the rights which natnre has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessary to subject himself to lavrs, ami to part 
with some portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the riffhts 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of which he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not obtained. Thpse' principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of natnre and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to tne happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
tiie observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening government. 
Beason and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It Is in their liability to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken against 
their evils. Iney are liable to be carried to cxcCss. To establish the 
proper security, and to mark out the pmper limits for them, seem almost 



4 



of conduct were strangely at variance with those which vtoan^ aetnat» 
men in other cases, would be as to the means of supporting it in its fiiUest 
strength ; — so far rrom discarding it, their chief anxiety would be lest other 
powers, jealous of the influence of such an example on their subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from them. « 

It is. In fact, but the futile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see ia 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government. For what are liberal principles but a disposition to keep piico 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly goine on among men ? 
And, can any one, m his sober senses, aver that gooa government and 

feneral civilization are things so enturely incompatibfej that the one cannot 
e enjoved but at the expense of the other? That vigor and stability in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist, on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on tiie contrary, 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisfied to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Such doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any ,* 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government. For myself 
were such my belier, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest comer of the earUi ; and there, dwell- 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to any of my race, I would prose- 
cute the culture of my understanding and my heart by myself, and undis 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind* I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me t&n the .Mmighty. 
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!mpo6Sibfe. The work will be imperfect. The examples of OBCient gov 
enimente too plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and corruption 
were the constant companions of libertrv', continnall^r distracting and en- 
feebling government. They soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which the^ were to be governed. That free principle 
which declared the .proud patncians and humble plebeians of Home equal, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in compimy wiUi the 
Xormer, added not to the strength of government. We find that the interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and mat the tumults of the people, and the 
opiHpassion of'^ambitious citizens soon followed. Sylla was the favorite, and 
beeaffle the ^aut of the people. 

** So every scope by the Imniodentte use 
Leads to restraint.** 

The principal cause of tlie fall of the republic of Borne, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor or the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be asked, wnether that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering dema^gue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and 'niJl misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of tne right of suffrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
alwayB exposed, however well informed uie people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is m tneir power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old sovemments, to be convinced that free principles wiU be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the daneers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers. '* Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischiei, that has spoiled the temper of our 
Jberty, ana may shorten its hfe.'* 

Another eflect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly 
submit 

Iney will be approved by some, and ^sapproved by others. Tlere wHf 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of tne one by the other. 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealousj 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverenc* 
which the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne^ 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubnul. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, that 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in prinoiplec 
which awe or captivate uieir subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows down 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardljr dare to kno^ 
that nature has oestowed upon them faculties and rights, wmch were givet: 
for their happiness, or the strength of government is derived from a fountain 
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of honor, and consists in ondhnents of silver and gold, in the starswid mnd 
crosses of nobility, or in the amnsements by vnich men are channea into 
submission. We may, then, say, though in a different sense from the oiri^ 
nal, ** Amusement is the happmess m those who cannot think." But m 
what does the strength of liberal goyemments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority thui the will of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than all other honor ; in the only true divine right of sovereignty, the virtae 
of the people. 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which is more to be dedred 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influence than the prinoiplo 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles) from the waii« 
oi power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effecta 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficiid to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless were is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people without liberal i^rinciples to encourage and support 
them. Some portion of freedom is certainly necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her mfluence openly, and before thft 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for {nem, and then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection or liberty. But, when fn^e principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a blessinff ; but there is danger of the slavery of vice. Virtue is, indeed^ 
encouraged by liberty to come forward to the ught, and to exercise herself 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, who 
ore consequently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, then, liberal principles have been so constantly abused, unless tho 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separato 
departments of government ; not to the agreeable, though poisonous prin 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote wnich is constantly administered 
against their dangerous effects. 
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XCIV 

BISPUTATIONa 

Disputations are exercises in which parties reason in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. They are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds, Phi- 
losophical, and. Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

JExampIe 1. 

OF ▲ FOBENSIC DISPUTATION. 

PAST I. 

Whether Pcpuktr SupentiHoru or EnUghtened Ofimon^ he mott favorable 

to the grovih of Poetical JJlteratttre* 

Fable and snperstitioii form so large a part of the groand-work. of an- 
dent poetry, and are so intimatelj connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation of this sulnect might lead ns to yerj er- 
roneous conclusions. From the hare consideration of this fact, we mi^ht 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispensable to the production oi poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it he looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
whic^ in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart ? Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing light of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one or the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions are essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibilitv of any great progress in the art 
Since error must gradually disappear 1)efore knowledge and civilization, 
and since snperst'ilon must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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hiflnence, it follows, that poetry must, some day, in the progress of tLe 
world, be seen in the decline. The possibility of this, we shonld be an 
willing for a moment to admit Poetry is not the pccaliar characteristic 
of a rude and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
only in the soil of ignorance ; on the contrary, an art, which I do not saVf 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it ; to be, as it were, man's Guide to indeftnite advancement In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself; 
an influence admitted by all, and one which eveir breast has more or less 
experienced. The poet s influence is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been, and always will be, essentially the same, 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the sensibili- 
ties and afitsctions of his fellow-men; when he touches the strings of his 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes wi& which every bosom throbs in 
nnison. It becomes, then^ an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pre- 
rogative t>f the poet admitted hyaJl; but must, we also believe, that, wnen 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poef s peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, inde^ we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, afibrd an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of die ima^natk>n 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain 1 It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for their mythology ta the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their religious notions were vague and un.- 
setded until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may sa£sW believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, whidi have prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ign(Mrance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resided for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment I>oes the flower which has blossomed and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flora 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet's 
thought, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme oi ancient pocls 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their talcs. The modes n 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as bring 
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into Ills lines the dreams of heathen mythology. Tet he is not drcmn- 
scribed bj narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy may soar no hi^er than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet, so far from re(^uiiing, will decline the guidance or dic- 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If t^ admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions that the muse wiU be invoked in vain, though she may not be 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of aneient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the wofld-, but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
ihey may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
" divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few eentones an 
the world's infancy. 



PAST 11. 



Whether Popidar SaperOithru cr EnUghtmod Opinion be mosi JiworaUe 

to the growth ofPot&ccd Liieraittare. 

" Good sense," says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic ^nins, fancy its 
.drapery, motion Its life, and imagination its soul/^'— and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with e:s:actness thefeelin^of the poet. 
Let us see how well examination justifies the definition. We may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st. Do superstition and enligntencd 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2a. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 

The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
mnd readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the imagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing slirewdhess, and the common afiairs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment. There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
aerved oppression, or disappointed ambition. Tet these make an essen 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter-of-fact, 
anpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
, their duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance 1 Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves,. both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
tions springing from popular delusion ^ which, stealing like a mist over 
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the pictnn before itt, softens the whole landscape. The restrainta of 
society maj fetter poetic genius, bat the vision and the facolty divine cip* 
cnmstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is cnrbed by the world 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again the 
trainpled sparic 

Wnat we degrade as snperatitioni is, in truth, the y&^ soul of poetfy^ 
and no more separable from it than soul from body> It ma^ fm of ita 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on sudi ^unds, would spui^ a picture of the 
Madonna because the same pencd might have delineated a vixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination «nd fency; poetical literature is 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. Philosophy and history are not dependent on them ; if the^ state 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstition, on 
the contraiT, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the terrific, as 
suits the mmd, -^the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep- 
tions too spiritual for conmion life, and yet too natural not to be exercised. 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense 1 

^ Every imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature. Their peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides culti- 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suo> 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwithstanding our want of superstition, 
is not unfiivorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly materials 
were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in £e author, and requiring none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been compared to the ocean.; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beautrf 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain, —where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where every diff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild snperstition, and do you not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry 1 Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the WiMUfd of 
the North '' to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance ? Can wo 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir 
resolute to revenge 1 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little tlio 
inspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this | but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vastly unpo 
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«tioBL Thb is readily acoonnted for. We hare been accustomed fiioio 
childhood, and still continue, to regard chiefly what is necessary in Kfe. 
Interest and thrift axis graven on every thing in America ; the waves an^ 
the winds are onwelcome without the expected, gain ; and the diff and 
stream, however beautiful, are unconnected wim superstitions legendSi 
Do not the words of one of odr poets upply to many of his countrymen ? 

" The chail wbo holds !t hctresv to thiJDiCy 
Who loves no maslc but the dollar's clmkf 
IVho laughs to scorn the wisdom of the schools, 
And deems the first of poets flrtt of ftx^. 
Who never found what good Arom science greWf 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two, 
And marvels Bowdltch o*er a book should pore. 
Unless to make those two tarn Into fbor ; 
Who, placed where Catskill's fbrehead greets the sky** 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn shonld Ue, 
Or, ffazing where Klagara's torrents thrill. 
Exclaims, * A monstrous stream to turn a mill !* *' 

Yes, even at this moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwim; hif 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a clam-sh^ the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril^ 
]ing music of the clapper to a grist-mill ! If this is plain common-sense^ 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their country ; but their spirit has been 
broken, and they are straneers in the land. 

What, then, is the use or popular superstition 1 Not to bind man to a 
reverence of foU^, nor to exact imdeserved admir&tion, but to soften his 
nature, by exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and ihiui 
make mind minister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DIBPUTATIOIT* 

JSxample. 

[One Bide only to presented.] 
Whether ItU^ledtud Improvement^ be favorable to the Productiane of 



Eveiy age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, fcnd statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abooes of civilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
who are properly the master spuits of theh: i^, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This arises 
from the very, constitution of society, and each of the sevens! chisses of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on eaeh other. 
The fiune of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in returoi 
tibe adiievements of the former afford the most fi^le themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a p^cular kind of talent The ancients recognized on 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no Impartial reader of history ca« 
doubt the justness of such a classification. The golden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, when civilization mul ^ined the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
began to be respected. 
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ThAre u, undoubtedlj, an opinion preralent) that intdlectiial improTa 
Bient is unfavorable to the imaginationi — that the reasoning power 
cannot be cnltivated without impairing it. But such an opinion nas no 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thousand 
other notions that are banded down from age to age, and are regarded as 
true. The enemies of free government tell us, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowlddged free and equal ; that learned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunshine of royal ravor; and that religkb 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
under the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro- 
gress of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with- 
out having recourse to the theory above mentioned.. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a woiHk of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a si^lo 

Krson. The philosopher can begin where Bacon wad Newton left (Sf* 
t the poet must begm where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in tiie erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
be conclnshre evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advSneea, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes mora 
copious and fixed, those bold figiues are no longer used. But does it 
foUow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, vrfao 
made " wisdom's wavs ways of pleasantness.** did never decree that the 
improvement of the mtellectual should darken that faculty which is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not con 
fine itself to earth, but 

** Tired of It 
And this diarnal scene, she springs aloft 
Throogli fields of air, piursttes the flying storm. 
Bides on the vollejed llghtnlns ttarongn the heaTens, 
Or, yoked with whlrtwinds ana the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long track of day. '* 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions ox the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a civilized peo]^le, but should se^ 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
mmds would be the most imaginative. We should look to tiiem for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absardity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
aigument History as well as common sense refutes it Wno of those 
bitfds whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind 1 Which of them did not find their imagina- 
tivepowers increased by intellectual improvement' Though the age 
of Homer was an age of comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poefry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written with that correct taste which all succeeding poets have de- 
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lighted to imitate, had not reason akeady under her control fhe ^dness 
and extrayagance of the untutored mind.* 

Our own age bears ample testimony that intellectual improTcment 
does not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
imagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the present. Poetry is no longer the langua^ of history 
and oratory, but it i^ what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and ai^ctions. In proctf" of 
this we need only refer to that giant mind whose jaowers have been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution m that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new realms, and the astrono- 
mer, as well as me poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
in one harmonious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the imaginative powers, but of this there will always be enough unUl 
the whole field of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. Hew wonders are 
continually unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there still remains beyond the visible and the 
certain, the invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral caution, 
an oration on some anniyersaiy, &c., and to academic decla> 
mations. 

The term otation is derived from the Latin oro^ to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue .is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
Si 
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emn speedi for any purpose. An address is anj thing spoken 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A ri^alar oration consists of six parts, mimelj: 

1. The exordium or mtrodaction, which is designed to gain the atten 
tion and good will of the hearers, and render them open to persuasion. ' 

2. The statmg or division of the sahfect, in which is expmsed what 
he object of the speaker is, or what he designs to prbve or to reftite, wliat 

doctrine he intends to inculcate, &c. 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected with 
the subject 

4. The reasoning or argnments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to mterest tfie feel- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The oondnsion, in which a general reriew may be made of what 
has been previonsly said ; and the inferences drawn from the aiginnents 
may be distinctly stated. 

6 is by no means necessary that all of these parts shoold be indnded 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be informed, the reasoninir powers exerdsed, 
^e imagination exdted, and the taste improred. The subject should 
be one whidi retioiies a statement and dnddation of interesting facts 
and prindples ; a course of calm, digniiied, and persuasiye reasoning; 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classiad allusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensire and ennobUi^ yiews. it should 
admit also of miity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant ; 
the form of expression manly and d^pufied, and at the same time char 
acterized by force and vivadtj. The ornament should be of a high kind 
—such as ennobles and exalts the subject Diffuseness is likewise 

Example ItL 

OF AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
BiUic /SItofton. 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, Improvements which 
the sodal system has received, since the eariiest congiegation of savage 
life, is the mvmon of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as may satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching luxury 



* On taking the First Degree. 
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of thrones ; in a third, is hung np the unfading laurel of the Muge, which, 
as " it plucks all gaze its way,*' lets us not behold the cold neglect and. 
starving penury which too often await it; — one lookedi out upon the 
jopreen fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with ks tail ships and its 
cunning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own voliticmj to decide where wo wiU enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, howevei: 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man's choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own level A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever be at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We «ire all, more or less, the slaves of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by the more 
specious and flattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-forward and dull for our eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reacned our ear, and we 
si;>h that it may sound out our own name. The. imperial purple ha9. 
caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 
too mean and common for our wear ! 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of pablic interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — our voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all; — the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and toe are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privile^ which our eager fancy holds out to us as me 
rewards of oflice ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
ular favor should be courted and public station sought diligently uter. 
It is man's nature to look upward — ^ tU aauUa, codum versus^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven or human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gild^ veil of fancy, and look in upon the con- 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo- 

auent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
cserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — " the icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of Wolsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history snpplies, to warn us how sore and galling a. 
burden is " too much honor.'' We have heard with our ears — our fa- 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experience, 
that place and greatness, though fair without, and full of temptation* — 
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are, like th« apples of Asphaltnm, but ashes to tbe taste ; and when with- 
drawn from tne excitements of busy life, and left alone to reflection, we 
are all ready enough to exclaim with the poet : — 

•♦ 'T !• better to bo lowly born. 
And ranRC with humble livcni In content, 
Than to be perked up In a frUstering grief. 
Or wear a gulden aorrew. * ' 

Bat this is one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape na, 
in the bustle of oatK>f-door Ufe. Vain hope with all its specious and 
most plausible cheats, bids us not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am- 
bition, which we strive in vain to "■ fling away," whispers us, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serve one's country, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to suffer it. Were 
such the motive of tliose who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the cxtremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our country's call, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make " each petty 
artery in this body, as hardy as the Kemean lion's nerve ! " But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy 1 Can we pretend, even in this land of 

{iromise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjnst- 
y, bestowed ? We have not, indeed, here, that long' line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " sUUe-statuei only," whose rank, datms from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most^ onlv on a predestination estimate of future worth ! 
We acknowledge neither " Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the learned should be banished from owr land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, bv the unrestrained exertion of their penadous 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
their chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoiciaga 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those nolSe 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to " flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
their rightful inheritance of glory ! It cannot be denied, though with 
ihame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop- 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in office for wliich men are thus eagerly striving ? 
What is this hig^hest prize of contention, in pursuit of whicn, happiness is 
founted as nothing, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
and" intrigue ? It is called Power. Tliere are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in Btoiy, is^ not alone in real life. We may, almost daily, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
hstre, as if 't were really the golden helmet of Mambrino I In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose official importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of jEsop, — a fly on 
the axle of a chariot, striving to exclaim '^ what a dust do / raise I " The 
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truth 18, that in these times, and especially in our own land, the power^ 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in the 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modem times, the pop- 
ular feeling is respected and obeyed, though it be not directly, and in •* 
terms appealed to. But with us, the very boast of our liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of so vereigpnty : — but this delegiUed 
authority is divided off into so many .branches, and so entirely checked 
by the mutual action of tbese brandies upon each other, that the power 
o^ individual office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants-— a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
service^ but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power^ 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb,—- "none in 
the land are so much stoue* , as its masters." 

But if public station do not actually confer power upon its possessor, 
it at ieout, affords him the most favorable opportunity lor gaining it If 
office be not^'greatness, it iurdy must be the highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of me Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, says Plutarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — "by making his own genius^ and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great question, would far exceed oar spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjection to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undergo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro- 
mote the mental improvement, thai^ the physical welfare, of om race, — 
to govern mmds^ than to govern men. 

I know that history, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
vQted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diary of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and fall rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, >— it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the very heart's core of society, — and we 
may confidently hope, that the Free Historian of Free America^ pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may be, as all history ought to be, — philosophy, 
pure, uncompromising philosophy, " teaching hy "examples," — a histoiy, 
wh^re crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admiration 
and the model of the world! We wonl^ not, indeed, withhold their ^ 

merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
*^ patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
sweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing 1 But M«y are not idone patriots. This proud title of patriotism is no 
naiTOW distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and wellHre of his country, be Kis means never so 

31* 
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imall, his vocation nerer so humble, is a patriot They are patriots niio 
obej and defend, as well as they who make the laws. They are patriots 
who strive, as they are able, to advance in the land the great cause of re- 
ludon, of justice, of public improvement. Evenr good man is a patriot J 
'Aey were patriots, whose names sl)all hereafter be mentioned as the 
foonders ana benefactors of this venerable institution. Ife* is a patriot, 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of onr 
University, on this high festival of letters, we may no lon^ look for. If 
the youth of our land be its hope and its promise, as then* fathers are its 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
an acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instructions, 
his example, has trained up so manv to her duties and her honor. We 
would yield him, then, the glory of a patriot, as well as the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, for all that he has done and suffered in the 
cause of education. His is a glory, " ad nequtprMi quisquam knuUmda, 
neque vftuperando quuquam nocmt** Mav he live lonff, to see this ancient 
abode of science, — the fond object of his care and love, — increased in 
usefulness and power; standing in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
children, and an honor to the fathers of onr land; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall Ais name and kiM praise 
be ever inscribed. May his years to come be full of comfort, and his 
end — peace! 

It is one of the peculiar features of our republican government, that the 
doors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princely patronage, — 
are here thrown open to all. The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to us this exclusive abode, • 
abundant in all the Itixury and splei^dor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — uid, I venture to say, 
tried not more expedients^ to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest. We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that this " political 
ambidon" will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrup- 
tion in the minds of our people, — warring against the interests of litera- 
ture, and bringing down upon us either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy Tight of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We nave seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
bairea, and thoup^h the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met, — it was bat for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was still. But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not vet ceased — we may, 
even now, see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom I It is 
time that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
upon office as it really is ; like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority, — no ex- 
clusive privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
fkilings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counselors of our land all the respect 

^^■^^™^^*^ ■ ' " ■ ■"■■ ■ ■ ■■»» ^^^m^ ■■»■■■ ■.■■^.■ , . m^^mm^ . ■■ ■ ■» 

♦ Dr. Kirkland, who had recently retired from the University. 
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and homage that are their dne ; but we will not jield np to Ihem tHe sole 
possession of that poujer — the only power worth having — the highest 
power of man — a power which angels from all their gloiy might stoop to 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind — of serving one's conntry — 
of improving our raee — of ennobling our age ! This is the power which 
all may possess — which requires ^no passport but of Heaven. This is 
the promotion which ** cometh neither from the East,* from the West, nor 
^t from the South." Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
Its dictates, *^ nee sumit aid ponit secures arintrio poptdaris caunt^ Ito coarse 
will on, the way it takes, ^ cracking ten thousand curbs of more strong 
link asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiU 
wpeak mtty wherever it exists, in tones than which God's thunder is not 
more audible 1 

To this pow«r and this greatness let us aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambitioiL Let not the 
great harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
our pleasant streams, were never made for sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our brave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute hrre. The fair brow of Liberty looks Wd and naked witihont the 
lausel of the Muse 1 

< 

Example 2l 

THE trriLtTABXAN STSTEK. * 
"CnlBono." 

The spirit of the prei^nt strongly demands the ns^vl in all its objects of 
pursuit; there is little reason to Tear that men will neglect thdr interests, 
80 £» as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupies 
general attention that does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, " Of what use is it? what advantage arises from it? " The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are all 
viewed through this correctine medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value omy to whieh their utility 
entitles tiiem. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscuri^ and neglect, while 
tiie ploughshare is bright with hon(»rable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and shattered oy the stcmns of a thousand years, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbori 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-«apt, and snow-crowned, toworiug subume over the domains be- 
neath, the ' theme of poets, and the resting-place of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the ore for manufaoture, or the coal with which it is 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind. 
And shall anv one say that there is not much true philosophy in this valu 
ation ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
di"iassiouate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor and 

—————— — 11. ■ I .1 ■ ■ 11 I ,. I , , 

* On taking th« First I>egrc«. 
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grMtaes*, vUioh in twm«r tioMf caiued sach a wtste of human life and 
maaoi 7 Shall any one for this denounce the times as fomtfol of all that 
constitutes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that this spirit neces 
sarily smothers all the nobler parts of man's natorei and reduces him to a 
mere pains-taking, money-getnng animal ? That H is inoi^able of baina 
tumea and guided into any good course, and of forming the groondwork w 
a better state of thinas than the world has erar yet seen ? Soeh desponding 
minds, — such prophets of eril, must hate aot their ideas of the sttmmttm 
fts w w w t flrom tales of duTalry and romance, 7rom the dreams and longings 
^a heated imagination, from anv thing, in fact, rather than a comparison 
of the sonrees of happiness in the present and any former time. Should 
tnoh an examination oe made, liiat which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will haralv bear a close inspection. 
Strip these bright visions of ah the radiance tnrown around them by the 
charms of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
in all the harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas- 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softenioa in- 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civiiixation. The courage of the 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violeQoe ; the beaut;r of the 
Mias will pi^ upon the imagination, when it is considered how umnterest- 
iag must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re- 
finements whi^ a more enlightened age only can impart ; while through- 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these thmes 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated irom all tSe 
bright associations that are usoallv wound about them, and the most en 
thusiastio admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, ia 
there nothing in it that maybe cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injunous to our tmest, bestr-defined interests ? None 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. In their endeayors to reduce every thing to tlie standard or the 
tiseral, many have overstepped the limit. In their seal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with them some of 'thoee virtues which are pa 
culiar to no age or state of sodety. but whose seat is deep in tiie human 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous continu 
ance of anv state or order of things; connecting these witii the really 
irorthless oDjects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruliilessly tear up some of tiie most beautiful flowers in the g^srdens of the 
heart ! they cmsn those buds tiiat would expand, and blossom, and bear 
good fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go for to rea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that wontd repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeling and sentiment, and retain nothing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a sel^■wi8e and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its productive powers ; it 
would grpdge every acre not devoted to this purpose; it would look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; in 
the pleaoant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breezes, it wouI4 reca<r 
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tun ooly the irioans to promota vegetation, and bring the harvest to na 
taiity ; men it vould regard as mere instru ments in trose great operations ; 
as bound to tl^eir country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems sapei^nous : aU 
the giorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate^ of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalued and uncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walks 
of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and all the gushmg; 
streams of the heart be sealed up I Could any one uree this in senous aa^ 
guraent, no more concise and appropriate answer could be given him, than 
the decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hfuid,~* that they 
are good^ all sood. 

But,, to such contemners of all that soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems alto|;etiier superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to whieh no definite meaning is attached, but whichj when ap];^ed with a 
certain manner ni sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is tbe subject of obloquy. Of this nature is tii9 
epit&et romaaiHey so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fiU the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
esneioait^ given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ard<»r at 
uie mention of grei^ examples of virtu 3 or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime and beautiful m nature and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pitv, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 
told that all these tmiigs wilt not do in the world; that they are only found in 
siUy novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. . The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the vomn^ distrust their own feeling and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that mijriit come within the reach of 
this far<«weeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to rati], and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a Trigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of tne lowest, commonest description. But 
is it rnoiSfy ao? Is there an^ danger in giving way to any of those emotionB 
whi<^ are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really ineompatible with those necessary auties which are allotted to most 
men 'in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exeroise of those finer 
faefings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of no use ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of these 
sentiments so harshlv condemned as romantic and useless. 

Is that feeling tudess which entwines n love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which nvakes him look upon her mountains and 

{>lains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bonnd, seiwwashed coast, with an 
ndescribable, and almost superstitions veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
ao much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, political body, be lauglied at, as the 
relic of a bygone, bartwrons age ; as too romantic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller^ weary of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholdinffthe rocks and cliffs of nis native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land,*' 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen* 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling Uie foundation of that true 
and real patriotism^ which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour fortti bkx>d like water for his countrj^'s good ? Has it not been the 
all-pervading aenttmeut in those martyrs and patriots whom history and 
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notion equally delight in honoring? ShoiHd we mftke Thermopyla and 
Marathon familiar as household wiN'ds, had there not heen some stronger 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fou^it there than the mere desire 
to save their lands and property from unjust spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their countiy ; but, 
to arouse the undying flame of patriotism, to make such lovers of their 
eountry as time has shown, the " caritas ipsius soli," the clinmng to all tho 
marks written in memory by affection, the scenes of our youm, the mona 
tnents and undying history of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic affection, must all work together in a manner none the less ef 
fective, because it cannot be reduced to the cold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love usdest which exalts so high in man^s judgment the worth of 
the fairer, softer portion of his race ; that tidces away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and makes him see every thing in a warmer, 
purer light. Or are any of those other tender feelin^is, which purify hia 
chatacter, and make him somewhat like the divine original ? Equally harsk 
and false is that estimate that would say so ; which would divest lira of so 
much that softens its hani and rugged track ; which would stop all those 
fountains eushing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise Insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. Ana yet such 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent lore ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freeaing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would conAne all such romantic feelings to the pages of the 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how* 
ever well they may do to ** point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will never 
do in real Ufe, 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a suocession of empty nothings, and 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter anU more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by natbre. must have an injurious effect upon the 
ase, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discriminating as to 
what is truly sood and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
fill influence mose whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted hj the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a mori)id and repining state, which questions 
if there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing at 
all around, and nursing its own misanthropic feeling. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and sareastic temper, whichy in all 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous impul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of senius, or the buddings' qf an 
unfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
^uestion^ Of what use are all tfiese ? Wo might answer with another ques 
tion ; Or what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal, sunless night, than life witbont 
one ray of those wanner feelings to illumine its dark and tortuous paths, 
to did the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its vanring scenes. We might tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could i ot endure it long ; and, if their 
cinsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted for 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profita- 
ble and excellent. That they are the great comer-stones on which society 
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18 founded, tlie bonds that maintain its union ; that, but for gome of the 
enthusiasm they so much condemn, civilization would long since have stop< 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undevS« 
oped, and ail that tends to exalt and refine man's condition would still have 
slumbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that there 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments which accrue to 
those who can ri^tly estimate its blessings, ana plod on in the way tliey 
have chosen for memselves; — while, to those jwho have an undimmed per^ 
ceptlon of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by tne bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyona a vista of ^wdness and 
beautv. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enjoy tiiat r»al 
life which those only can have, who, in. all their estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy, which, while it hastens the step of improvement, 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature ! 

Exdmple 3. 
PubUc Opimon,* 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this aoademical jabQee, 
which borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great conununitv, I 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community. It is 
public favor which has raised a humble grammar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider witiiout 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literarv seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history, 
where a^s are the time, and nations the actors, that I find the just exam 
pies of me power of public opinion emblazonea. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this 7 That the true 
sovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

" Who sits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be,'* 
is Public Opinion. 

What is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
Is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment ther 
resist and set up foi original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel broke the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
np the fragments before the startled nations, witn the same dreadful irony, 
— " Lo, these be the gods ye worship." 

One v/ould think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thoritv, that Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
mistake. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public afiairs since man first 
exchanged his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Born in the primeval conventions of uncouth savages, its infant fingers 
trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

- ■ ■ ■-■--■— ■ ■ - ■ 
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wn not BshBRied to ^o back for the fabnloiu charter of their ledtimacT. 
And from that hour it has gone about among the kingdoms of tne eartb, 
worKing its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. Yon may track its lion 
strp across the Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts of Christendom 
to pour out their'libations of blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombsi 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you rany find its handiwork 
in modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy suocessot 
of a line of kings ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon tht 
block; turned loose an incensed people to bunt down the remnant of that 
old house of tyrants, and purge the realm of their unclean influence. But, 
by and by, as if in very wantonness, reverting to its ancient fidth and af* 
fections, it recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and rebuilds the 
dynasty it had overturned. 

But. If the will of the people has always been the sovereign, under what 
ever forms it has been disguised, by whatever ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will i)e asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the history of man ? If the people hare been really tiio 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have P*^^ froni ace 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations? How stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people's 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What biU of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolamlity of the Canon and Feudal Law ? Wh«^ 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resicm their irksome state, and 
sell tiiemselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly convt>.n d. which followed up the splendid distinctions of chivalry 
in Europe, with tne emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy; '^gild 
ing a little that was rich before,^* and lavishing on an over^wn peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? U Public Opinion is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
cipalities, and orders of nobility. — are these the trophies with which rub 

lie Opinion has strown its patn ? Yes. Even these were called 

into being by the word of the people. And aU those political evils which 
have plagued the suffering race or men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fiends raised by the enchanter, whom they will shortly torment. Foliy 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was oound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam- 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch told Its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild I 
''Issacharisa strong ass, couching down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufiTerance do not always last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awfUl reactions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of the tide, — that is 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

** Its step Is as the tread 
Of a flood ttiat leaves its bed, 
And its inarch U is rude desolation. *' 

It bursts through the mounds and levies that dammed it up, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peaoenilly over th« 
land, by the roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pending, 
when the scales of human destiny are hung out in heaven, and the eyes of 
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men grow dim with watching the doubtful balance, — when old system* 
fail, and old principles are a by-word, — when the strongattractions which 
keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of Fassion go sighing 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet the solemn 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the human race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a, 
mourning church. And when the clearer light of another age revealed thev 
abuses still unreformed, Public Opinion invaded once more the ground that 
"v^as fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
sun, and lod^e the floatin|^ ark on the mountains of a Kew World.' 

And here m the West, it is at the bidding of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the ^lobe, tor her star spangled banner. It 
is ^t the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an tmsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
vohmtary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the racK the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Polyphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his ann ? Where is the 
oridn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feeling, wave after wave, has been first the opinion of a few, me opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the ffreat check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
vidual character and innuence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch about this unmastereA power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic. Is to affect indivicnials. Kvery honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
-and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated^ now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and guide ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opiniqu has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that 1 find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware mat his opinions are a portion of the sov 
erei^ law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect the prosperity of your conn . 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery, — one of those 
pnrious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
ffrord that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the ^'aultcd walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
fX)peat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe witli its thunder. 

Come 4mt of your individual shell. Give vonr thoughts to the interests 

32 
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uf your race, and, like the genie in Oriental story, who, creeping oat of th« 
easket of a few inches, in which he had been imprisoned, regained Iiis co- 
lossal proportions, you will grow to the stature of a godlike intelligence. 
Nor will you fail of your reward. Those who, by their mighty influence, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people,* alMrays receive from the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their just meed of praise. It is a 
spectacle we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant reverence 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of tiberty, hare 
procured him the endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, if we would speak tnte. 

Much to the man Is dne, 
Who from his private gardens, where 
Ho lived reserved and austere. 

As If his highest plot, 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould.'* 

But, where virtues and talents have alike contributed to inrest an indi 
?idual with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoices 
to pav its instructor a hearty tribute of deserved praise. It has lateljr been 
lijpialiy manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, by one, for so man^ years, its omar 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of rresident Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified hh character with 
the institution in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad tliat there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. He 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not fail to repay with lasting honor. 



Ibcample. 

OF A TALEDIGTORT ENGLISH ORATION. 
Second Degkeb — Moita's Orathn, 

In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that shpuld accompany our Repub 
lican Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word " republic." We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures,— .to despatch in the few moments allotted us all the political questions 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set right the executive, legislative, 
and Judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
minutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may bo, 
and whether they stand om either bank, or in the middle of the Rubicon. 
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We con^e not to sweep down regiments of th^ with a sentence, or to blow 
up the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit, without taking the word *' politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and coAtaminated every other place, — let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man may retreat from political, talking man. 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No; in the 
spirit in which the prophet of old put off his shoes on Mount Horeb^ ^* be- 
cause the ground whereon he stood was holy," we would venture m this 
place to speak of that spirit whidi should guide and animate us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the influence, surrounded and supported bv the spirit of freer 
institutions, what inquiiy can be more important than tnat which opens to 
them the way in which they can most safely keep, and most perfectly 
enjoy these institutions? The work of attq^ing them is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the victory is won, and our fathers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise ccmnot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responslbleness, — under none other than the trust that we wiU pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharze this high and hon 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them npou 
projper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaming and holding sacred that spirit which will adorn and perpetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their free course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important an4 interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them; 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a pecuUar one, — peculiar 
m its interest and Importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
nave read, with a thrilling interest, the story of our father's doings, dwelt 
upon their glorious anticipations, and hiailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
alter year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, tus if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and daneer, and suffering? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement ? 
Where is tiie recora of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surrounding pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pit^. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amount the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about their institutions, 
— theirs, because they happened to be bom where tnese had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogentv 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. \ 



But we would see amongst usj as a nation, that modesty which we admire 
> much in domestic life. Individual modesty, — " 
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b a lonely damsel, with simple mien, reUnng maanen, and chaste airaj. 
Tliere is nothing about her to remind one of a flower carden in disU-ess, of 
a rahibow bewitched. What is gaudy, she hates, — cusplay is her ab<nm- 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not speaking her praises. 
This is individual modesty, and national modesty is the same &msel grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her xobes, it is true, 
but not their character nor her own. She is still the same, only morb per* 
feet in her principles, as she is more extended in her influence, — seen only 
in the unassuming deportment of her children, — hewd only in the yoioa 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fratfes. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament; — we would love her, for she is altogether lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second place, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hoa 
est, open, high-minded pride, which originates in self respect, is nortored 
by all the generous sympathi^ that gather round the name of oar naiire 
land, and which brink's forth % its fruits national enterprise and strea^, 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patnot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanit;^ that we coodeam 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and gesture, to this honorable yiftney 
and It is because we think it so, that we do condemn it^ Vanity is mean,-^ 
Datriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, --patriotism is our bolwark. 
Vanity is weaknes^ — patriotism is power. The organ of the one is the 
ton|^e, — that of the other the heart An old poet has aaid of a tomewhal 
diflerent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can bear witneaa 
to its truth, — that 

*' Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow marmar, —bat the deep are damb; 
So when affections yield discourse. It seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

Tliey that are rich in words must needs discover. 

They are but poor In that wtaloh makes a lover.** 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, eyei^4o<4>e* 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shouting hosaanas to tiie four ccHners of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, ** £o, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exi^rtion ; 
-*not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all thinss else, but to the good 
they nave done, the evil they have prevented, the happiness they have dif 
fused, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest4ndustry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smiting face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, jovons and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfecting 
the melody. Behold education, the Inmate of tlie liumblest dwelling, — 
man enligptened, thinking for himself, and worshipping hia maker in the 
only acceptable wa^, hia own way. XiOok at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish th^m. Let them begone, 
thev are not what they seem to be. 

Ihe spirit, again, whose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
it ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that every free^ 
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mtmbtr of the commiinitj, be he high or low, rich or poor, has a right, 
ei^ual and unquestionable, to think, spealc, and act upon every measure or 
iffuating amonij^ and interesting^ jis as a people. And, still further, the fuU 
<Myelopment ot these institutions demands the fai^ and unshackled exer 
lion or this right. Take this single fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of man^ we mean political man^ as he is a mem- 
ber of the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
parties, — of this side and that side of some undofinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosopher can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
inconsistent witu that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the tinie when Abraham and Lot went one to tlie right hand and the 
other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue filters, and the human understanding shrinks 
aghast. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
so. What is to be the consequence now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Janring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankind, while tynmny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weieht upon their spirits. What is to be the result now, when tyr- 
anny and aespotism have oeen hurled " to tlie moles and the bats," and 
the tongue ana the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history or our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rulej for {ui old Spanish author, not a hundred years ago, 
declared, ** that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
infectious, and inclined men's minds to wrangling and contentipn." 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found, in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous. Christian 
spirit, which is cool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
— that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, and 
which, it to be found in no other record, is ^et found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Ghristiamty. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ej^- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the hisUny of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true repuolican principle, that the full eigoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use or it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose it ? 
What is it that impedes its progress ? We are not decrying, — God forbid 
that we ever should, — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary^ 
we advocate it as the life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion that we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because that 
otlier bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
wo shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial 
distmction in the younger members of the community, which, when it hsi? 

32* 
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"well spiced their toncoe and embittered their pen, producee what Ss ealled 
a young politician. I know not a more amusing, were it not so daagerons 
a specimen of onr race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatants. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, ** We most fight. 
Onr fathers and onr gran<uattiers foi^;ht, and why should not we ? True, 
we have nothing renr special to fight about, but still we must fight. The 
old party fires hare been burning only half a centnry ; wfavpnt them out 
so soon r And the questions that kindled them, though a httile out of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? " And so ttie batde begins, 
— would that it might end where it began. — in simple, unattained, and 
unattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their more than Quixotic valor ; but we laugh at their aim- 
plicity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We wcMild 
trust our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey headed old gentleman, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
harangue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent usurp 
ers of his place ; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And thou^ he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elaatio youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is growing old fashioned. 
We would arra^ him in a modem costume, and set mm in our high placee. 
The free air of our country will renew his youth, and he, in return, will 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wis<K>m and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of that national moderation which we deem so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your countnr. Banish moderation from the mul- 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with the roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the snblimest sight 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, jet witii a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have |pone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their counti^, — it is over, — they have 
gone, like Christian men, to cuschar^ their duty to tiiemsdves. Be the 
latter picture ours, and freedom will indeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost sav that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speakine ot the spirit which snould animate us as members of onr 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us together. To those of us who here 
meet a^ain, where a short time since we parted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered anun in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar ; but not all. in the little time tiiat has elfq>6ed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has pla<ied him whom you hoar before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss lf»elonff not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of tiieir virtues, wnich 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individuals, and as members of that little circle, their connexion 
■witn which we shall nlways hold in pleasing recollection 
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Bat we look round ognin and behold another wide breach has been made 
within this short period, in which all of us have a common interest. Thi 
venerable head of our institution,* — the^ardian, instructor, friend, the 
father of his pupils, — he under whose benignant auspices we commenced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hos 
iiitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
he filled so long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 
^^t with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
would send to him the grateful remembrance and filial afiection of those 
who will ever be pfx>ud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 
advanced, of that literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
adorned, we would bid him an affectionate farewell. We pray that the old 
^ge of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose vouth has been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles of a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience of a faithful steward is his reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. 

With these feelings of regret to sadden uiis otherwise joyous occasion, 
ma^ it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
are hastening. It is to the young men of our times that the call of our in- 
stitutions on this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no trumpet-tongued orator shall nse 
up to proclaim their praises. — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man silent ? They have a neaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not. is heard through the universe,— the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let the spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above idl, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against tiiem, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overthrow them, and 
the Almighty will not. 

JExample 

OP A VALEDICTORY ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, ut 
fobis pro hac benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos taedet, ut 
eitissime abeatis prssstabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam frequentes convenistis, tarn 
attente audisUs, tam benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
vobis prsBcipue, virgines ditectae, matronesque honoratse, juvenibus virisque 
spes et solatium. Qhid nostra comitia sino vobis ? Quid jios disertos, elo- 
quentes denique efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? £tsi nonnullee 



ti 



Spectatum veniont, venlant spectentur ut ipsa),'* — 



et ignoscimus et probamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi ut 
S|>ectemur, audiamur et \\^\ ? Sed plnres, nimirum, ut andiatis, ut oculis, 
huguis, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

** Grates nersolveres dignas 
Non opls est uostrte.^* 



•• Rev. John Thornton KIrkland. 
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Vlr •xMllentlniBie, ooitno reipnbHcae princeps, te ex animo salntamw^ 
io vinun taatom, bomsque omnibus tarn piobatam, nostris adesse comitiis 
gandemiu. 

Virum tibi eonjuDOti8simain,patriaiqae et virtutb fantoribns carissimmn, 
ao, dam vixerit, integiritatis, pradentue, omnisque virtutis exemplum, in 
sedes altiores areessitam, tecnun lugemus. Sed Donomm animis, omniam 
deeidario, " Mwiat mansuramque est quidqnid in eo amavlmas, qoidquid 
admirati samna. Placide qniescat" 

PraBclaraquidem nostras reipublicA felicitaa ridetur, qnum inter tarn mnl- 
tos virtnte eximios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddera potest ; 
^Qum omnia prospere pulchreque eveniunt. Florentibus rebus, summ§i hu 
jus reipublicsB tranquiliiate, summ^ concordift, respublica mihi quidem et 
idiis multis ut confido carissima tuis auspiciis evasit nova ; * olim quidem 
terns nunc re et legibus a vobis disjuncta ; ut aliam sese libertatis vindicera 
exhibeat, alium amicitiae vinculum adjiciat Perduret atque valeat. Vale, 
vir excelleotissime. 

£t tu, hcmoratissime, cui virtloem cetate provecto albentem civiles usque 
ambiunthonores ; et vos, Conciliarii, Guratorosque honorandi, quibus faven 
tibus et adjuvantibus, vigent res summa nostruque Academia, valete. 

Vale et tu, Prsesos reverende et, si mibi liceat, carissime, cuius pnesidic 
lumen veritatis. patrum auspiciis in nostras Academise penetralibus olim ao 
cenaum, fulsit lulgetque novo semper purioreque splendore. Esto sempitcr 
num. 

Valete Professores eruditissimi ac prssstantissimi I Quibus eloquemur 
verbis quanta observantid. vos habemus, quam gratis animis vestr&m in noa 
assiduorum laborum, curseque vigllantis recordamur ? Sit vobis hoc excel 
aum et pene divinum munu« et premium. Omnibus qui merentur certissime 
eveniet. 

Amici sodaleaque carissimi, iterum denique, post aliquod temporis inter 
vallum, convenimus, ut his sedibus amatis, quas veluti beatorum insulaa 
dolentes reliquimus, nostras custodians juventutis merito honoratis, nobis 
invicem et illis valedicemus. Quis enim, quum temporis inter camasnas et 
cum amicis acti reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiat quod his omnibus nimium 
cito sese eripere, marique incerto ac tumultuoso se committere oporteat, 
nunquam reditumm, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspecturum ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tautum triennio, multos optime dilectos oculis ani- 
moque frustra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? £omm quos inter-lectissimos habuimus, 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terris externis abest. Quid illos ant alios 
quos amavimus a me nominari necesse sit ? Quisque vestrum eos requirit, 
quisque desiderat. Valeant omnes qui absunt, et vos, amici fratresque^ 
valete I 

Vos quoque valete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque juvenes, quibus for 
tuna fida et quibus perfida, -^matronas virgiuesque, quibus sit decor quibus 
que desit ; — vobis adsint ante omnia virtus, 



II 



Lis nnnqnam, toga rara, mem quicta, 
VircB inpenus, salubre corpus ; 
Quod Rltls esse volitisf, iijhliQUO inalitis. 



I 



1 



* Anno ISaO, renp. Maine n rep. MaM. se separavtt. 
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XCVI. 
A BOWDOm PRIZE DISSERTATION. 

Example, 
Ettmf an the Literary Character of Dr. Soimud Johison. 

While an author is living, it is not extraordiDarv that mankind should 
form an erroneous estimate of his works. The induence -which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom 
patiole with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
faced the recollection of party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im- 

gsrtinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
halupeare so far surpassed the learning and penetration of his times, that 
his productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as varioud as his talents were surprising. The im- 
' mortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en* 
riched the literature of his country with a poem, whicii has since oeen 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporary authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance uid interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed from pubHc notice works, which 
ihe enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to ior^t ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the admiration of the day in which they were jpro^ 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respeo- 
Viveiauthors as a groim of statues, wliich a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers, at a distance ; and although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of authors 
took tne field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding in height of 
stature, excellence of skill, or brilliance of achievement, the great m^ of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In coutemnlating this collection of writers, the attention is necesslirily 
withdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety of his talents, 
the soundness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the acuteness 
of his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equally the subject of astonisnroent and admiration. 

It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that within the range of an 
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dent and modem history, it is difficult, if not imixMsible, to point oat a 
singrle individual^ in yrhom was discoyerable so various a combination <^ 
literary accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mind which actually contained a greater and more variegated 
mass of knowledge than aq^ other person has been known to possess. It 
wUl not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment could fumisn him with all that he had ever read, and a judg* 
ment which could exactly combine and cominre, analyze and aggregate, 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated by indul 
gence. A clear head and nice discriminataon, a logical method and mathe 
matical precision, rendM^d him one <^ the most powerful reasoners of hit 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass his own timea 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con* 
spicnous literary man of hisr nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presump- 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was very justly 
compared to the sick lion in the fable, whom, while livme, few had the 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state of a 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, united their assaults with rancor and 
bittemessi^ In many, the gratification of these feelines was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; but the 
impassive metal rendered^ retributive justice to tiieir eflforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infimtine im« 
becility, the growth or a genius, which, in the promssive gradations pf its 
maturity, expands like the majestic branches of " Uie Pride of the Forest," 




development 

the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and' improve- 
ment It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed wiUi the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and enersy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less hardy would have yielded, it bore with inflexible finnness ; and, like a 
rock in tne midst of the ocean, just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the refluence of the billows, with naughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict <^ contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequently had to encounter, we mav 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; and, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers of its course, with reno- 
vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The nintn year of the eighteenth century gave birth to the pan, who waa 
afterwards to become ths glory of his countiy, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge ill tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes at 
the age of three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have mounted 
his Pegasus beiore he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in letiming under his earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no conse(][uence ; stories of such strange precocitv 
usually carry with themselves their own refutation. The earliest iutelh 
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EBnce, upon which we may rely, informs na, that Johnson, while at the 
itchfield school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was then in any wise distinguished, was a remarkable tenacity of 
memoiy.' This, it will be seen, was of the utmost importance to him. Af- 
ter H preparatoiy course in classical literature, we find him, at the age of 
nineteen, entered as a, commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
performance which first brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
Poi>e's ** Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
his plan or education. After various discouragements, and embarrassmenta 
in his p«cuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
his residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assisting at a 
public school, in a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person bv whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis'pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abvssinia, by Jerome Lobo. a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the nrst literary effort by whicn he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and energy of diction, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
An easy fiow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. Jhe flexibinty and 
harinony of the £nglish tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 
In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. The former, nitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undatmted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of ** Irenes ' was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merits 
of this production, an otMservation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's ** Cato," may, with equal iustice, be made : *^ It wants much of that 
oontrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those incidents, which would render it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblajge of the theatre. The language is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Mterary men, who are 
pleased with '^ chill philosophy," and ^ unaffecting elegance,'' will admire it ; 
readers of taste will be dehghted with the beauty of some of its sentiments^ 
and many elegant passages which it contains, whieh will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, tmon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, ^' when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars." Johnson himself appears to nave 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 
first and only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 
tion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which he gave the name of *^ London.'' It 
has been thought, that, under the name oi Thales, he addresses his firiend 
Savage, whose life he subseqently wrote, and with whom he had previously 
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pMsed many of his dissipated hours. SavRge was a man of ver/ grest 
genins, bat of an irregular and dissipated life, from the contamination of 
which, nothing but good principles, deep rooted, which he had early im- 
bibed, could have preserved tbe morals of Johnson. 



If not among the most important of his efforts, this poem, and ** The 
Vanity of Human Wishes," another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
«pirit and energy with which he wrote, fully equals the ]>oignancy of the 
Roman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were both enint^red in the cause of 
virtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of the imitation is well 
worthy of tbe original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
p'ace and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
have written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the accu 
satorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read 
ing his ^* London,*' observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once applied to Milton, ** Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest,** — a re- 
mark which proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writ«r, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fumtive pieces at 
tliis time appearing in the ** Gratleman's Magazine,** and among them 
several very masteny touches in biographical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The ^'Lives of the Poets,*' which he at a 
much later period sent int^ the worid, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feehngly illustrated 
Juvenal's azi(mi, 

** Haad facile emeivant, qaoram virtatibiu obstat 
Bes angttsta domi.** 

But the independence of his spirit, and the native energy of his mind, len 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fcnrtune had sup- 
ronnded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about tiiis time, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scant^r were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was only informed wno were the speakers, tne order in il^ch 
tiiey spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro • 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for tiiis purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speecnes possess. Without disparagement, some of 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Bomaa 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of ex]»es- 
sion, ihe^ equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowledge, that his' 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled wnh politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali 
ties gave to his pen a direction which his understanoing could not approve, 
and, in moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
With Uie sentiments of a warm tory and rigid high-churchman, his charac 
ter was frequently exposed to much severity of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the senius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much influence, he 
might well defy Uie attacks of his enemies. 
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At abont iht age of forty, he commenced a work which added to his rep- 
utation, and gave him, wim no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a conrse of two years, the 
publication of the " Bambler," giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
hundred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of Ms 
friends. 

^ The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical publica 
lions, whose frequency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he nas most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 
to compose on a stated day, wifi often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated( a memory embarrassed, an ima^nation overwh^booed, a mind dis- 
tracted with anxieties, a body languishm^ with disease ; he will labor on a 
barren topic till it is too late to change it ; or, in the ardor of invention, 
diffuse his tiioughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
suffer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the /^ Ramblers *' of Johnson must ever 
be preeminent. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
nabie mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the lovehness 
or virtue. It was not probable that the frailtied or peculiarities of mankind 
eould escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

" To mark the age, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the msnnera living as thej xtoe.** 

From an early period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
ine. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
advance, and his confidence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
which resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

Tbe moralizing " Rambler " is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
in hli inferences, and enemtic in his style. Though many of his papers 
«ssume a jgravity which mrbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. They do not always partake or the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
itr which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
or gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feeling of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them m the re- 
tirement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
" Idler,'* and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat his mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of origmality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the affair jn which Johnson was con 
necte4 with Lander, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumed^ would have withholden him from giving 
countenance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
oanse in which he engaged. The reoantation he extorted from the penon 
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who hftd (hns inveigled him into this infamoiu plan, made honoimble aroendi 
to the injured character of the poet That he had been made a dape to 
the duplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelings, be but 
little alleviated by an acknowledgment of his crime. As he hamured no 
malevolence of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have little of 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party fe^Jing^s fosters their prejudices, and 
S'ves to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, and 
spassionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His " English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mina of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our lan- 
ne, and, with the most indefatisable labor and acuteness, given precision 
e meaning of our words, whicn, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicographers who preceded him. Me has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appro 
I>riate gradations the fluctnating import of many expressions. Unul his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to relv ; and time has smce proved that tke stupendous labor, 
and powerful talente of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
grapners to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged nim In the service of many for 
whom he had little firiendship, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prolosnes, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once illustrates the kindness of his Mart, and the disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flections of affliction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is re'jatod, that he wrote his 
*( Rasselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental in'Mery, we are told, waa 
written during the evenings a[ a single week, to e jable him to defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent. Periiaps there is no prosaic efixi- 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of our limguage has been more 
artfully combined, or more fully displayeo. It is here that he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagmation, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind* Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
oasionally overshadowea hijs mind, it may yet be questioned, If the wodd 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen,, in which it ipay be» 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Johnson, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are luUv compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The m^esty or his 
numbers resembles ttie tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the strength of their parts. His vers^catioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, »ut his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a. 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
ta^ed by the sameness of his style ; and we may continue to be delighted 
with tiie variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be g&d to 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ean. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. This 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputa^on needed not, at this 
period, an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laurel 
was added to aace his brow. 

This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy vol- 
umes, in the course of a few years was offered to the world, with the lives 
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of eaeh anthor prefixed, contammg tritioal obserrations on their wiitingk 
These prefaces were afterwards republished in fonr separate Tolnmes, to 
which was given the title of Johnson's ** Lives of the roots.'' It is hers 
that the phuosophical talents of this great man were fuUy develojMd. If » 
vigorous understanding, a sound judgment, a scrutinizing penetration, com 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sagacity, were qualifications 
for such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indi 
vidual whose native energy of mind, and critical talents, more i>eculiarly 
fitted him than Johnson. Ue possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failings, even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to publio opinion* The man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
himself a hazardous undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppoa 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though error was populiur in 
the best of company. When we compare ^e decision of his cntidsniA 
with the rules of taste, and the learned Ljstitutes of Aristotle and Quintil 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The ** lives of 
the English Poets " may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any hg^ has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list of Eng 
Ush Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him oif writing, in his life of Milton, with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party sj^t 
and bigot]^ in his delineation or the poet. If he has not bestowed the just 
meed of panegyric as the bio|;rapher of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of " Paradise 
Lost " would nave done honor to any- pen. As that poem is a productioD 
which the genius of Milton only could have producea, so the onticisiB of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could hnve written. 

His " Life of Pope " is a masterly oilcrt of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that Englisn bard, as any man living. Friendship had mdoced 
him to write the ''Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of bioptiphy now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a wnter, who, f^ nervous ^^^oe and justnesa orsentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his " English pio- 
tionary," the other to an edition of Snakspeiure, which was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment and admiration, oi 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Thou^ entirely different in their subject, tiie same close- 
ness of thought^ punty of diction, nervous strength, and digni^ of style, 
in each are eouaJly conspicuous, xfever had an estimate of me genius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it would nave been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had peifectly un- 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of lUs character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson. to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform- 
ances with the rules which the genius of antiquity had discovered and il- 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modern arrogance and imbecility. 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelU- 
gence rendered the laborious acquiremoQt, of knowledge, and the ciUture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankind 
ahould place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they ma^ 
justly feel indebted for his deviBk^Mnent ^ the genius of Shakspeare. It iM 
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not a matter of wonder, that the exqnisitely beautiful prefiuse to the edItioB 
of ShalupeaTe's plays, should laj claim to snch superlative merit. Whetitfr- 
er we Tegard the abondance and classical selection of its allnsions, the ao 
cnraoy and iastice of the criticisms, or its jnst appreciation of the excel- 
lences and aefects of the poet, it is equally the subject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, perhaps, receiTe illnstratioa 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his writings. That prejudice 



should haye found no place in a mind of such astonishing eneivy, would 
teem as wonderful as it must haye been rare. It would seem eonalfy 8trang|e« 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat of passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, pernaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principlea 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less m practice. The tempera 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of aisappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratifiM by applause and universal adulation. Can it be. wonderful, 
then, that, with the strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, ne should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farmer than his maturer juagment would 
sanctify, or the better reelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insuUed feeUnss were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the world can nave little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded ranse of his 
information. His desultory manner of reading made his Itnowlec^ more 
comprehensive thui minute ; and his ouickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole dooIe. His extraordinary powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by study^ and still more oy reflection. The 
accuracy o( his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasoning were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment. His observations received additional 
wei^t from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistff of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 

Eiercine glance of his penetration; and he became the more elated by 
riumpn when his opponents had been most decided. The great originalitv 
which appeared in ms writings, resulted from an activity of mind, whicn 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en- 
er^es of a vigorous intelleot, assisted by the efforts of a sparing imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interestmg, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks ; i 

and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
his discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not nave possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how Are 
auently they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
Ignorance. The specious ^;aro of dissimulation he despised. A noble spirit 
of indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integri^ of 
Us feeongB by atooping to gratify the pride of rank, when nnaccompeoied j 
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)>y a snperiority of intelleot commensiirste with its dignity. His utttf 
abhorrence of mittery and adolation lost him that patronage of the great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en- 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his ^at reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him throum all his difficulties with an unbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If ne paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in 80ciet}r, but a dislike to tho 
arts of dissunulation, and an aversion to t^e degradation of science at tha 
shrine of j^atronaj^. EQs sarcastic letter to ^e Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adulation. It is a feelinff exposition of the hardships he had 
endured, until royal munificence pfiiced him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to me grave. 

His knowledge of the Greek lans^uage, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devotee 
himself so closel^r to the study of the ancient poets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his faxmliarity with them in his own times could find a superior. 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian*s poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth had 
never been estabfished, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a little Strang, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared hke enemies. It may, however, be onserved, that 
ftw men could nave stood the ordeal to whioh the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every disffuise. 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been deli^tea ana 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his jinius, 
and his undisguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be allowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portrait, will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may trace tne incredible vastness of an intellect, 
destined to . become the glory of his country, and the pride of T^ngliwh 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson*s mind with feel- 
ings similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than in his conversation the compass and extent of his understancung. His 
faculties were vij^orous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original^ and his ima^ation neither clouded or depress- 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He gives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with jud^ent and discrimination. Every thing which he says has a deter- 
minate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
eomprebensive concepnons of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
common words.*' 

Should it be thought that the style of this I^med author has injured ooi 

33* 
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Ingmige, he mut hftya oommitted this inJiUT by making it more snbor* 
dinate to mmmatical rolee. Foraignen end future generations -will be 
more oape^e of nnderitanding it, since he has excluded expressions which 
are onl^ to be found in oolfoqnial interooune and ynlgar phraseolo^. 
From lus example, men may learn to eive to their style enei^, perspicuity, 
and elegance. They may acaniie a nabit of close thinking, and become 
•ecnstomed to express thieir ioeas with force and precision. 

ffis political writings will be read and admired only for the di^ty and 
energy of their style. His comiKMitions are a most Talnable addition to the 
Bterature of his conntrYi and inll confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with " useftil instmctioa, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing tfaem, mankind mav advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
enbrts of fis mind discover a life of study end meditation. His writings 
dismay a genius cnodtivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, ^s 
mmtinrious productions are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer 
to hto sovereign might more feiriy be allowed, " that he had written his 
share," if hs kmd not wriUm^ 99 vmL His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without ** reservation or disguise ; " and, witii 
■11 Us faults and fiulinffB, he is stiU the adndratioii of mankind. 



xcvn. 

ON THB COMPOSITION OIT A SEBMON.« 
OnAeO^oietofTextM. 

• 

There we. in general, five parts of a sermon : the exordium, the oon 
nexion, the oivision, the discussion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we canproperly 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and application. Cu>weyer, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division arter we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
tinent and fboUsh people will attempt to preaeh from one or two words 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is his language, and tiliey are his sentiments, which 
you explain, For example, should you take these words of 2 Cor. 1:3. 
"Blessed be God, the Father of our L<»d Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, you will include a com- 




* Thsse dlnctlons and remarks sm t*v». -l.^ — 
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Gsneral rules of sermons. 1. A sermon should clearly find purely ez- 
plaln a text, make the sense easQv to be comprehended, and place things 
Before the people's eyes, so that tney may be understood without difficulty. 
This rule oondemns embarrassment and obscurity, the most disagreeable 
thing in the world in a gospel pulpit. It ou^ht to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are smiple people, whose profit, howeyer, must 
be aimed at in preaching : but .it is impossiole to edify them^ unless you be 
yery clear. Bishop Burnett says, " a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would haye all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify thetti, rather than to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must giye the entire sense of the whole text, in Order to 
which it must be considered in eyery yiew. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discovers tteither study nor in- 
yention, and leayes unsaid a neat number of beautilhil things with which 
his text might haye fm-nished nim. Li matters of reli^on and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sennon cold and poor will do mora 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons- can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, coftiical comparisons, quirks, and extarayagances ; soDer^ in 
opposition to those rash spirits -who would penetrate all, and curiously dire 
into mysteries beyond me bounds of modesty; chastet. in opposition to 
those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamea of saying many 
things which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speakinff things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysi^ speculations ; graye, oecause all 
sorts of yulgar and proverbial saymes ought to be avoided. The pulpit is 
the seat of good natural sense, and the gc^ sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ however, 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearorS) or to exoite them to 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the composition of a sermon, is, above all things, to avoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brillianti 
tfparkling, and shining things : for they would produce yenr bad effects. 
The auditor will neyer ftiil to say, ** The man preaches himself, alms to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the world." 

2. A Sermon must not be oyerchareed with doctrine, because the hearers! 
memories cannot retain it all ; and oy aiming to keep all, they will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken never to strain any particular part, either m 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figures must not be oyerstrained* This is done by stretching meta 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a jparallel too &r. A metaphor is changed 

mto an allegory when a number of things are hei^Md up, iMoh. agree to j 

the subject m keeping close to the metaphor. Alle^ries may sometimes j 
be used yery nereeably : but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
can be said of tnem must not be said. 

5. Reasoning must not be carried too far. This may be done man^ { 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi ] 
tions cliained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea | 
soning is embarrassing and paimul to the auditor. The mind of man loyes j 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of connexion. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
ing or following yerses. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse 
aim consult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good sense 
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When t&e ooherenoe win fornish any agreeable oonuderationt for the 
lUnstrations of the text, they must be put in the discussion ; and thev wiQ 
very often happen. SometimeSf also, you mav draw thence an exoruium : 
in such a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

Of division. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small nam 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most ; the most 
admired sermons have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make ; thf 
first, which is the most common, is ^he division of the text into its parts 
the other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text.' 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament li 
handled ; for. generally, tne nnderetanoing of these prophecies depends of 
many general considerations, which, by exposing ana refuting false senses, 
open a way to the true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these lights 
are previously necessary, and they can only oe dven by general considera 
tions ; for example, Rom. iii. 28. '* We conclude that a man is justified 
by fai^ without the deeds of the law." Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St. Paul 
and the Jews, touching justification, which mark me hypothesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, and which discover the true principle which St Pan! 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a long preced 
m^ discourse ; as for example, Rom. v. 1. " Therefore being justified by 
fiuth, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.'* The dis 
course must be divided into two parts; the first consbting of some general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St Paul establishes 
in the preceding chapters ; and the second or his conclusion, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Romans, " There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation,'* &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper Tor texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. You must prove by genenQ considerations that 
the text is properly produced, and then yon mav come clearly to its expU- 

" One' 

Ghost 

Testament' 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into difi^rent regards, or differ 
ent views. These^ to speak properly, are not divisions or a text into its 
parts, but rather different applications which are made of the same texts t( 
divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thns ; and a great num 
ber of Passages in me Psalms, which relate not only to David, out also tc 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate tc 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figuratiye meaninffs, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
church in general, ana to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto ns confusion of face, as at this day, ** must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In reprd to the Jewish Church in Daniel's time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present da^. 

So aiain, Heb. iii. 7, 8. "To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which is 
taken from Psahn xcy., cannot be better divided than by referring it— 1. 
To David's time. % St Paul's. And lastly, to our own. 
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As to the diyision of the text itself, sometimes. the order of the words it 
BO clear and natural, that no diyision is necessary, yon need only follow 
simply the order of the words. As for example, Epb* i< 3. " Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
Sjpiritual blessings In heavenly places in Christ." It is not necessary to 
divide this text, because the words divide themselves^ and to explain them, 
we need onlv to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment. " Bles- 
sed be God. * The title under which the Apostle blesses Goa, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." The reason for which he blesses him, because 
*^ he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, '* with all blessings.*' 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where he 
bath blessed us, *' in heitvenly places." In wnom he hath blessed us, " in 
Christ." . ' 

Most texts, howeyer, ought to be formally divided; for which purpose 

Sou must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
ivision which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol- 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; One natural in regard to subjects them 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 
And though, in general, you may follow which of the two others you 



please, vet there are some texts that determine the division ; as Phil. ii.~13. 
'* It is God who worketh efiectuall^ in you, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed ; 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you ; ** 
the effect of this grace, ** to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 
the action, according to ** his good pleasure." I think the division would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God*s good pleasure ; 2. Of his 
grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting any thing in the first 
part which supposes the understanding of the second; or which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well finished building; for one 
of the*greatest excellences or a sermon is, tlie hannony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second^ the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explan 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without divid- 
ing the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro- 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat of 
either subject or attHbnte ; but all the discussion depends on the terms, 
syncategoreTnatica (words which, of themselves, signify nothing, but, in 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, John iii. 16, 
** God so loved the world." The cate^rical proposition is, God loved the 
world; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the tenn God, nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide tiie text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gave him. *' that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and aa 
answer, and the division of such is plain ; for tney naturally divide into the 
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objection and soliitioii. Ab, Romans vL 1, 2, ** What shall we say then,** &e. 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide, 
because they c-annot be reduced into many propositions without confusion. 
As, John iy. 10, ** If thou knewest the gift of God," &c. I think it mig^t 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the fiist including the general 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important troths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or oe- 
eause they are important of themselves. Then the text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, oivisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
all its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances ci the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, j 

endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. ^ 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very I 

much assist tiie composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always necessarv to mention them ; on the contrary, the;^ must bo 
very seldom mentioned, oecaose it will load the hearer's mind with a mul> 
titude of particulars. 

DUeussiou, There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import- 
ant ones by explication or proposition. 

^ L B^ &pUoati9n, — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub 
ject, or to both. 

i. Explication of Terms. — The difficulties of these arise from three 
euises^ either the terms do not seem to mske any sense, or they are eaui 
vocal, formine different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrst 
appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, though 
elear, may be controverteo, and is exposed to caviL 

Propose the ratio duUtandi^ which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
It as briefly as you can. 

2. 0/ Ikings. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses^ refute and remove them ; liien establish tne truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into the expucation of the matter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas weU. 

3. Important things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, ir 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called syfucUegorematiea; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man's virtues or 
▼ices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, wlmout stopping long, pass 
on to the tning itself. Some simple terms must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author ; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the desim of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the suMect. Sometimes, when there 
are manVy it might be injudicious to treat of'^them separately, but beauti 
fully to do it by comparison. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a j>articii]ar explanation^ 
because they are nch in meaning ; such as, " to be tn Christ,*' " come after 
Christ," &c. 

Particles called syncatefforematiea (such afl none^ some^ aU^ noWy taheny 
&c.)« which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should b« 
carefully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon Uiem. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 

five the sense clearly ; if necessary, show its hnportance ; if it require con 
rmatlon, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reascms, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
their relations, conformities, or dififerences. You may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &o., who proposes the subject ; or the persons 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstan«e, time, place, &c. You may il- 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose Hie best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many trutiis which must be distin 
gnished; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
is general, and of little importance; then examine whether some of its 

{>art8 be liot more considerable ; if so, they must be discussed by a particu 
ar application. 

II. By observation; which is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an dbservation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, veiy seldom. 
The^ must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor common-place form, 
but m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

III. By conHnvM appliecUion. — This may be done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this method something 
searching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition. — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * U most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advantage, it wul 
equally serve either theory or practice. 

N. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may be necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to be livel;^ and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc- 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courage, 
and constancy in afflictions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tendw, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

Is. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold and ' 
Evely. Let some one or liiore striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
tion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 



* See Ko. I. on the prevtoos page. 
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OW THE 8KXLETOK OF ▲ 8SBMOX. 
TThitxidmeeqf God. 

" The fool hath said in his heart, there is no Qod.** Psahns xir. L 

"The fool hath said/' ~ it Ib evident that none bat a fool woold hm^« 
said it 

27is focl^ a term in Scriptore. signifyinc a wicked man ; one who hlith 
lost his wisdom, and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin, ^et one 
not so much void of rational facnlties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

'* Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he donbts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heaven. He dares not openly publish it, though he dazes ae 
cretJy to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

** There is no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existence; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the 
glory of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only- 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
nojudge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adore 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessarjr we should know whv we believe, that our be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and dfiat we may give a better 
reason Ux his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, ** There is no^ Goc^" when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truth, en 
deavour, 

L To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this trnth shine through all creatures. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerfuL Let us cast our eyes on the earth which bears us, 
and ask, *^ Who laid the foundation ? ** Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. " Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The vap- 
rious works of creation proclaim to us "His eternal power and godhead." 
Bomans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 \ xvii. 28. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or picturesL 
but 'concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
gamients, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether then be a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'jc. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fbol, because he denies that which fvery 
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• 

mature in his constitation asserts ; can he hehold the spider's net, or the 
silk-worm's weh, the bee*s closets, or the ant's granaries, without acknow 
'edgine a higher beine than a creature, who hath planted that genios in 
them? Job xzxix. ; Psalms civ. 24. '*The stars fought against Sisera." 
Judges T. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
A-theist. Bomans 1. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth. 
* Every one that finds me shall slay me,** Genesis iv. 14, was the language 

of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
say in their heart, ** There is no God," that " they are in fear, where no fear 
is,'* Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and uiereby confess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being who will 
punish. Pashur, who wi(»cealy insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
Lis reward, " that his name should be Magor-missabib," i. e. " fear round 
about," Jeremiah xz. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand-writing, ** his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle wh6 tells us, that 
there is a '* law written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth violence to his conscience. The 
operations of conscience are imiversal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus iz. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another artrument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of everv country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, nave confessed someXjod. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where tills voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary rudgmejits. When a jast revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legible by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," rsalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xli. 
21-23: Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acts v. 1-10. 

5. AceomjHtshments of prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they did already exist, or nad existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind infinitely intelligent. " Show the things mat are to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. ** I am God, declaring the end from the be^nning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of^aiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1^ lon^ before 
he was bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concerning his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
thin^ beyond the wit of man^ and orders all causes to bring about those 
predictions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs fdl things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is Qod. " I am the Lord, and there is none else," 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, wfiich nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effect I 

II. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord shall endure " Psalmi 
oiv. 31. 
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The world is a saered temple ; man is inliodnoed to oootemplmto it. As 
moe does not destroy nature, bo the book of ledemption does not blot oi|t 
the book of oieation. Read nature ; natnra is a friend to tmtfa. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the bein^ of God, is it not a folly also 
not to worship God, when we acknowledge his existence? " To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man.** 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. ^ Your reasonable ser- 
vice," Boma&s xii. 1. 

3. If it be a fblly to deny the existence of God, will it not be onr wisdom 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the Idack 
mark of a fool, ^ God is not in all his thoughts," Psatans x. 4. 

4. If we belieVe the being of God, let us abhor praotieal Atheism. Ae 
tions speak louder than words. 

" They professed that they knew God," Titos i- 16. Men's practioes are 
the best indexes to their prmciples. ** Let yoor li^ shine befora men.** 
Hatthew t. 16. 

i 

The foOowing Shidons are on a differeiU pleuu* | 

1. 

Psahn xlvL 1, " God is onr refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble." 

Sorrow is onr common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c ; text needs no explanation. 

L The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
ipreatness, — his iMooressive faculties will eoual angels, &c. Surpass all 
mtelligence except God. — but there will stiU be an infinite Stance be- 
tween God and man, — Man*8 moral estate ; these the reasons. 

IL The emphasis of the text, — present, very presenty — our mechanical 
habits, — the diyine presence not reaUzed, — a man first awakened or con. 
vioted feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy beine were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but God is present 1 See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afifect us, — Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at ue grave of thy parento I He is with thee. 
Shall we weep and repine even in a wret, when God is with us ? 

m. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer^ — 
there is something for us to dc^ — prayer is one reason of it — Nothing 
otherwise. — Fanner. -^ Mechanic, — heiadth by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the |wor unfortunate, — stranger, — . 

widow, — orplian, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of all, 
a guilty conscience. ' 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17, ^ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context, 
• " Kature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

1. Afflictions in the present state of th0 Christian, an important and ad 
vantM^us part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are per 
mittea, shows that they are advantageous. — Ho# many instances, — texts. 

2. They afford exeroise for our Christian virtues, moral,— fortitude, 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show us the futility of worldly comforts,— our friends die,— 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 

* Tbiey ars. In Ikct, the notes of a dlsttnpilBhed extemporaneoas preaokor. 
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n. This discipline is preparatory to another which shall be exempt from 
affliction. 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence oi such a place called heayen. 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jerusalem, &c. It is implied in the doc- 
trine of immortalitj. 

2. It is consistent with all rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. — 3« All causes of sorrow shall oeaba there. — 4. It 
is everlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, health?— the 
a|^d ? — youth declining in early life ? &c. 

3. 

Gal. iii. 18, '* But it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing." 

Christianity is designed to call into actsrity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — finn resolve, ^~ intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfkre, — a holy chivalry. — Tlw 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is g<God, it is eood to be 
zealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its orign, — divine, — bears its marks, '^ it is interestiiu^ 
to contemplate nature, — but ma<^ more revelatiouf — the noblest gift of 
God to man. — 

n. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules wtts 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Bdncation, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it d£cient in its effects,-^ its preser > 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

ni. Its effects, — individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, ^ 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

2. General effects, — 1. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates society. — 3. 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands us to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
tioned to our zeid, — a philosophical as well as Scriptural fact, — We have 
high examples to copy, -^ the apostles, martyrs, and reformers, ~- Wesley, 
Whitfield, &c. 
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SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SORTS. 

1. Mythology. 10. BuinsofRome. 

2 Bural happiness. " Greece. 

3 Our native land. 11. Twilight. 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 

8. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 

9. The entrance of Christ into Je- 17. Winter. 

rnsalem. 18. The equator. 
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19. Tho tropics* 

20. Mid-summer. 

21. Rural scenery. 

22. Review of the seasons. 

23. Solituile. 

24. The love of order. 

25. Evils of obstinacy. 

26. Firmness. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 

29. Novels. 

30. Tales of fiction. 

31. Contemplation. 

32. Correspondence between titifl 

politeness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. Tne advantages of a good ednoa- 

tion. 

35. The effects of learning on the 

countenance. 

36. Power of habit 

37. The art of pleasing. 

38. Comparison of history and biog 

raphy. 

39. The passions. 

40. The difference between beauty 

and fashion. 

41. Enterprise. 

42. Exertion. 

43. Importance of a good character. 

44. Criticism. 

45. Religious education. 

46. Monumental inscriptions. 

47. On forming connexions. 

48. Qualifications for Uie ei^joyment 

of friendship. 

49. Duties of hospitality. 

50. Moral principles. 

51. Moral duties. 

52. Civility. 

53. Family quarrels, their causes, 

and mode of preventing them. 

54. Early attachments. 

55. Taste for the cultivation of 

flowers. 

56. Government at temper. 

57. Comedy. 

58. Tragedy. 

50. Uses ofadversity. 

60. Poetical taste. 

61. Manners. 

62. Modesty of merit. 

63. Method. 

64. Parental indul^nce. 

65. Parental seventy. 

66. Profligacy. 

67. The study of the Latin language. 
66. The study of the French lan- 
guage. 



69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 

7a 

79. 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

OT. 
88. 
89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



Ingenuity. 

Eloquence. 

Fancy. 

Imagination. 

Classical learning. 

Taste for simple pl< 

Scepticism. 

Amusements. * 

Efficacy of moral instruction. 

A cultivated mind necessary for 

the enjoyment of retirement. 
Want of 'personal beauty as 

affecting virtue and happi 

ness. 
Happiness of domestic life. 
Evus of public life. 
Modesty a sign of merit. 
Equanimity die best sappott 

under affliction. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of temperance to th* 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of painting and 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profession. 
Selfl^ness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessity of attention to thingi 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The butterfly and its ohangea. 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The lily. 
Remorse. 
The voice. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit 
The human frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
Infidehty. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God 
Light. 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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121. Influence of Christianity. 180. 

L22. Stability of character. 181. 

123. Instabihty of character. 182L 

124. Peevishness. 183. 

125. Art of pleasing. 184. 

126. Local associations. 185. 

127. Influence of female character 186. 

128. Discretion. 187. 

129. New Endand. 188. 

130. Paternal influence. 189. 

131. Maternal influence. 

132. Intemperance. 190. 

133. Fashionable Follies. 191. 
1-34. Emigration. 192. 

135. InteUectual dissipation. 193. 

136. Intellectual discipline. 194. 

137. The warrior. 195. 

138. The statesman. 196. 

139. The le«slator. 197. 

140. The judge. 198. 

141. A fleld of battle. 199. 

142. A naval engagement 200. 

143. Immortality. 201. 

144. Decision of charaoter. 202. 

145. Romance. 203. 

146. Flattery. 204. 

147. Industiy 205. 

148. T-emperance. 206. 

149. Besentment. 207. 

150. Lying. 208. 

151. Piety. 209. 

152. Anger. 210. 

153. Poetry. 

154. Envy. 211. 

155. Virtue. 212. 

156. Justice. 213. 

157. Adversity. 214. 

158. Pride. 215. 

159. Compassion. 216. 

160. Avance. 217. 

161. Slander. 218. 

162. Mercy. 219. 

163. Wealth. 220. 

164. Prudence. 221. 

165. Gratitude. 222. 

166. Affectation. 223. 

167. Loquacity. 224. 
166. Wisdom. 225. 

169. Luxury. 226. 

170. Health. 227. 

171. Pleasure. 228. 

172. Gaming. 229. 

173. Beligion. 230. 

174. Study. 231. 

175. Experience. 232. 

176. Peace and war. 233. 

177. Want and plenty. , 234. 

178. Iffuorance and learning. 235. 

179. lutppiness and misenr. 236. 

3^* 



Virtue and vice. 
Parsimony and prodigality. 
Hope and fear. 
Reward and punishment. 
Beauty and aeformity. 
Affection and hatred. 
Arrogance and humility. 
Order and Confusion. 
Carelessness and caution 
Contentment and diwa iiik«/ 

tion. 
Emulation and sloth. 
Cleanliness. 
Religions intolerance. 
Charity. 
Contentment. 
Courage. 
Hope. 

Perseverance. 
Conscience. ^ 

Death. 
Life. 
Sickness. 
Health. 
Good humor. 
Onmisoience of God. 
Omnipresence of God. 
Truth. 
Sincerity. 
Procrastination 
Trust in God. 
Pleasures resultinff fimi 

proper use of our tacultlt i 
Modesty. 
Application. 
Discretion. 
Christianity. 
Suspicion. 
Fortitude. 
Forgiveness. 
The seasons. 
Filial affection. 
Harmony of nature. 
Adversity. 
Distribution of time. 
Sources of knowledge. 
Conjugal affection. 
Filial piety. 
Generosity. 
Heroism. ' 
Despair. 
Government. 

Dramatic entertainments. 
Fables and allegories. 
Figurative language. 
Commerce. 
Chivalry. 
Philosophy. 
Natural hiatorr. 
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337. Astronomy. 

238. The invention of the marinen* compaas. 

239. The invention of the telescope. 

240. The application of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engine. 

242. The mathematics. 

243. Astrology. 

244. Modern oiscoverieft. 

245. Architecture. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Cariosity. 

249. Nature. 
2.^0. Art 

251. The influence and importance of the female eharacter. i 

252. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater in i 

centive to exertion? I 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should he applied. 

254. The character of tne Roman Emperor Nero, — of Caligula, — of Auga»- 

tus, — of Julius CsBsar, — of Numa Pompilius. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglect 

of them. 

256. How blessings bri(riiten as they take their flight 

257. How dear are all Sie ties that oind our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages at early rising; and the arguments which may he ad 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Miserr is wed to ffuilt. 

260. A soul without reflection, l&e a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef punue. 
Behind the steps tiliat misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

262. *1 IS Providence alone secures, 

In every chan|;e, both mine and yours. 

263. Know tben this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is right 

265. Knowledge and plenty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of prinoea* 4 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and afiairs of love. 

268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest m a little brief anthority. 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

S72. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 

Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 
273 Light, seeking light, doth lignt of light beguile. 
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274 Too much to know is to know nought but fame. 

275 Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

27d. The hind that woula be mated by the lion 
Must die for loye. 

277. Our remedies oft in oorselyes do lie 
Which we ascribe to heayen. 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yam, 
Good and ill together : our yirtnes would be 
Proud, if our faults whipned them not ; and wa 
Crimes would despair ii they were not 
Cherished by our yirtues. 

279. Let *8 take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless root of tune 
Strals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it widi muoh istaik 

281. I can easier teach twenty wltat were 
Good to be done, than be one of 4iM twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are, 

Are with more spirit ohased than enjoyed. 

283. Loye is blind, and lorers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The world is still deceiyed with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moyed with concord of sweet wmnds, 
Is fit for treason, stftttagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale, if she would sine by day, 
When eyery goose is caching, wotud be thOQ^t 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right pnise and true perfection. 

287. This our life exempt ftom public haunt, 

Finds tonffues in trees, books in the running brooki^ 
Sermons m. stones, and go6d in eyery thing. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our haim, 

The instruments of darkness teU us tmth§y 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
Li deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do ail that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, thea 't wwa weQ 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all's spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Thinss without remedy 
Shouldl>e without regard. 

294. When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 

296. The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage monnteth wiui occasion. 

296. When Tortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
299. He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no yile hold to stay him up. 
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900. Often times exonsing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the exonaii 
As patches, set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in liiding of the faolt 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

301. How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

302. That which in mean men we entitle pmtienoi^ 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceives iHs but faintly home. 

304. Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man Uiat mocks at it and sets it light. 

905. O who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? J 

Or cloy the hungry edse of appetite, i 

By bare imagination of a feast? ^ 

Or wallow naked in December*s snow, 

Bv thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 

On, no ! the apprehension of tiie good. 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ? 

Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle move 

Than when it bites, but lanceth not the soia. 
300. If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to woik. 
307. The better part of valor is discretion. 
306. See what a rsadv tongue suspicion hath I 

He that but fears tne thme he woold not knoir 

Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyesi 

That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Kought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the eartn some special good doth give i 
Kor aught so good, but strained from that fiiir 
Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse, 
Virtue itself tuns vice, being misapplied. 
And vice sometimes *s by action dignified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's welL 

311. O reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

- Man*s life is .cheap as beast's. 
^12. Give thy thougnts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportioned thou^t his act 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tried* 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steeL 

314. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. • 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware or thea. 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

316. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and firiend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry 

318. To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

319. Trifles, lijpht as air. 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs ci holy writ 
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320. He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not luiow it and he *s not robbed at alL 



SUBJECTS FOR CONFERENCES. 

1. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as furnishing snbjeoti 

of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reding, and observation, as affording a knowledge of hu- 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as result- 

ing from the civil, literary, and religious institutions of our fore 
famers. 

4. The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diffusion of knowledge. 

5. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid religious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display or a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Italy, Greece, iBgypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry^ and music, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructinz the progress of truth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as histo- 

rians. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
' faculties. 

20. Miss Edge worth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young's and Cowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

the political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

26. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in 

novation. 
?V. War, commerse, and missionary enterprises, as means of civilizing 
bartmrous countries. 
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28. The political reformer, the schoolmaster, and the missionary. 

29. The coantry gentleman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to tne dead. 

31. Common sense, eenius, and learning, — their characteristics, compara 

tive value, and success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent gentleman, 

in the United States. 

33. Contemporary and subsequent narraUves, of historical eyents. 

34. Franklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative value of their discove 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institutions of socio 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 

36. Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizabeth, Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

tiie present age, considered in a literary point of view. 

38. Egypt as described by Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 

age of Rome, Spain under Isabella, Italy in the fifteendi and six- 
teenth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Beading, writing, observation of men and mannera, and the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development. 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Boman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American Indians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efforts of in- 

dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established fonn of 
government, and the employment most general among the people. 
43* Actions, words, manners, and expression of countenance, as mdieative 
of character. 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

45. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder 

ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The. religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

48. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exosise oi 

talenU. 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator^ 

50. History^ biography, and fiction. 

01. The evils or a life of solitude, of fashion, of business, and of public 

office. 
Ca. On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 

the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and military 

chamcter. 

54. On the power of the oriental, Gothic, and classical superstitious, to af- 

fect tne imagination and the feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poetr)". 

56. On tho rank and value of the mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

57. Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spnug, summer, autumn, and wintef upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and iniiigination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recliue. 

and the man of business. 

61. On the beneficial effects of mechanics, chemistry, astronomy, and agri 

culture. 
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62. On the influence of peace upon the condition of the agncoltorist, the 

manufacturer, tiie merchant, and the professional man. 

63. On the views of life taken by Democntns, Heraditus, Diogenes, and 

Zeno. 

64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im» 

provement in virtue. 

65. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural temper, cultivated 

taste, external conmtion, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of eratification. 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proofs of genias, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motive produces between men of dif- 

ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 

as means of refinement of taste. 

70. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pro - 

gress. 

71. An old and a new country, as fields for enterprise. 

72. The superiority of conscience to human laws. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

75. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements of 

a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79* The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monarchies, 
and to that of a popular favonte in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, lo^c, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectual powers. 

82. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and tiie possession of riches, as 

passports in society. 
63. The ammal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sol 
entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the press, and the school room, as efiicient agents on the 

morals of a people. 

85. The horse^ the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. . 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishmect, as affecting a 

moral a^nt. 

87. The pursmts of aericulture, the profession of armp, the business of 

trade, and the Tabors of the mechanic, as aflectiflg the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; the multipli- 
I cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philosopbiar*a stciue; 

ma^c ; and I'udicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism and credulity compared as obstacles to inteli 4'«ca. Cm 

provement. 
93. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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BtmJBCTS FOB 0OLLOQUT8, OB COLLOQUIAL DlSCUSBIOBTa. 

1. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an upright politician. 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as affording a knowledge of 

the motives and actions of individuals, and of the character at hu- 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the jud^ent of right and wrong. 

6* On the influence of the multiplicity oi books, on me interests of litera 
ture and science. 

7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to hl^ rank in the sooial 

state. 

8. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fn 

quent intercourse with mbced society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present <^nducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principles of loyal 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the country or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different viewsj which literary men take of the world at their 

flrst entrance upon it 

16. The difference of manners in Rome and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a literary 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of individuals, in effect 

inff great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effect which acc^uaintance with foreign languages has upon the 

originality of a nation*s literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and learned societies in form 

in^ the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a proper fleld for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverley. 

31. The comparative importance of the ezp^tions to ascertain the North 

West passage, ana the source of the Miger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satifM of Horace and Juvenal. 

35. How far the right should be controlled by the expedient 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumous faoM 

37. On the evils of anarchy, and of an arbitrary government 

38. DiLgent observation of facts and phUosopluoal use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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411 The selfHieTotkm of tbe GhristiMi maztyr and flw Boouui ptMoi. 
41« Boets and norelists of the poor. 
42. Strafford and Sir Heurr Yaoe the Yonncer. 

43; The idea of the beantiral, as developed in Grecian literature and art 
44. The influence of the association of ideas on our practical operations. 
49. The moral and mteUectnal inflaence of the piinoiple of emulation, ob 
systems of education. 

46. £ntertaining myateries, norete of real life^ and romantic or sopeniata 

ral fictions, as affordmg similar species of delight 

47. Th^ Sacred and Profane poets. 

48. MiltoQ and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St Paul. 

50. Hoore and David. 

51. Addison and St John. 
53. Byron and ExekieL 
63, Hnma and Motot. 

'' SUBJECTS FOB FOBSN6IG DISPUTATIONS. 

X, Whether the increased facilities <^ intercourse between Europe and tB« 
United Stales be favorable to thb country. 

3. Whether more evil or good is to be ex|>ected finom the disposition maa 

ifestedi at the present day^ to try existing institntiODS Dy first prin 
ciples. 

5. Whether voting by ballot sfaonld be introduced into aU elective and la 

d slative proceedings. 

4. W&tber forms of government exert any important infinence on tiM 

j^irth and charaoter of national literature. 

6, Whether any attempt shoold be made to preserve severity of mBOoen 

In a modem republic. 

6. Oufffat Congress to pass an intemattonal oopv'riffhtlair. 

7. Is tnere reason to think that the public mind wul ever be more settled 

than at present, about the chanuster of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

8. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, thoa the lift 

and religion of Mahomet 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be most &vor 

able to the powth of poetical literature. 

10. Whether the hterature ox America be iiyuredby that of modam foreign 

countries. 

11. Whether a want of reverence be justly chargeable on onr age and 

country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual character be owing moro to phys-' 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of civil liberty be mortf indebted to inteUeot- 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford the better field tn the display 

oforiginf^ty. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable inflnenoa 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 
IS. Whether modem facilities of testing hterary efibrts by popular opiBloo, 
be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

habitants af the town or district represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be grealer, bv a sueoes 

sion of generations, tiban it would have been by one contiiiued race ; 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course of study established by rule 

should be the same for all. 
9D, Do savage nationa possess a full tight to the soiL 

35 
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U. Whether s State luKve a ririik to recede ftm tte Unuii. 

22. Whether, hi tunes of political discusskm, it b the duly of eveiy oitiiea 

to dmyare hie opinion, and attach himielf to some peity. 
98. Whether there were greater fiusOities, in ancient tiMeB» fbr an indiiMnal 

acatdrine influence, than there are now. 
91 Whemer the inequalities of onr social condltien he IhTOBable to tht 

progress <xr knowledge. 
9Su Is it expedient to make eokmles of conriots. 
98. Is tlie cause of despotism strengthened by the eztorminaftiaa of tb« 

Poles. 

97. Whether the ine^pialities of genius in different coaotaties be owing t» 

moral causes. 

98. Whether inflicting eq;>ital punishments publicly has any tendsaey to dl 

mlnish crime. 

29. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a nimito di^idoa of 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our ftee iastitntioBB. 

30. Whetiier the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than tiioea 

which tend to dissolve, Ae union o# the United Statoa. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, froi» a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to itoeiye it. 
33. Whether the populuit^ of a literary worii Is to be reeei?ed as an evi 
dence of its real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man*ii propoeing faimaelf for poblio office^ 

and nsixig means to obtain it. 

34. Does proselytism fliTor the cause of truth. 

39. Whetaer pavateering be incident to the right of w«r. 

30. Whether a written constitution be efficacious in seeuilng cMl KheKy« 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimataen of Ihe fine 

arts. 
& Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage dooMstio man 

ufiutnrss, be conducive to public wealth. 
39. Whether the world be advancmg in moral improrement. 
40l Whether the progress of oiyflization dinifniah the lore of martial clory. 
41. Whether personal interest in a subject of inrestiigation be tkr^arMb to 

the disoorery of truth. 
43. Whether the power of eloquence be diminished by the pro g r e s s d lit* 

eratere and science. ^ 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned prinoipally 

by phyaioat causes. 

44. -Whether the present circumstances of Europe furnish reason to expect 

an assentini amelionition of human afiairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment 

4& Whether wiitets ot fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pro 
fane language in their productions. 

47. The poBey of requiring property qualifications for office. 

48. Ought capital punishmento to be mflicted in time of peace. 

4ft. Doee the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civil 

ization. 
59. Is the existence of two great politioal parties in our country desirable, 
fil. Has her union with England been detnmental to Ireland. 

BUBJECT8 rO« DELIBERATIVE, POLITIOAI,, OBITICAL, PfilLO 
ftOFHIOAL, AND LITE&ABT DI8CUSSI0KS, DISQUISITIONS 
INQTJISIBS, &0. 

h On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the support of 

reUffion. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
9. The character of a philosophical historian. (Philosophical Disquisition.^ 
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3* ThA effect of preTailing philoaophlcal yiews on the style of elegant liter 

ature. (Disquisitioii.) 
4. On the allegea degeneracy of animals and vegetables in America. 



5. Whether works of imagination shonld be designed to produce a spedfio 

moral effect. (Litera^ Discussion. ) 

6. The English styles that nave attracted the most imitators. (Literary 
Disquisition.) 



7. " Mahomet Ali." (PoUtical DisauisitioQ.) 
hether national literature is to oe re^ara 
sequence of national refinement. ( Deliberative Discussion.) 



.& Whether national literature is to oe regarded more as a cause or a con 



d. Originality in literature, |» ai9Cected by sound, criticisip. (Literary Di« 

quisition, 
. 0. The influence of superstition on scienQO and literature. (Philosophical 
Disquisition.} 

11. On the materiality of light (Philosophical Disj)utation.) 

12. Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 

(Ddiberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the variety of oomple^on and figure in tlie hnmitn 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
14 On the polky of encouraging- manufacturing estabUshments in th« 
Unitea States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 

16. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Boman hla* 

tory. (Literary Diaonsaion.) 

17. The cau^ of the present pecuniary distrees^ of th^ commercial woridt 

(DisquisitioD.) 
19. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 
19. Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Literaiy Discna- 

sion.) 
i/k Comparative advantages of ^litics and literature as professions m this 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 

Charles the Second. (Literarv DiBcussion.) 
JQ, The restoration of Greece to poliucal Indepenoence. (Deliberative Dis 

cussion.) -< 

23. The literwy influence of the eariy EufUsh prose writers. (literary 

Disquisition.) 
24 Of presenting Uteratnre and adenoe in papular forms. (Literary Die 

cussion.) 

25. Mannal and intellectual labov; (Fhiloeophical Discussion.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger ue monaroh 

ioal and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 

ative Discussion.) 
Sy7. lonertanceof independent ctritit^am to Uie growth of national literatqie. 

(Literary Disquisition.) 
as. Causes of ul health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition. ) 

29. The influence of superstition on science and bterature. (Philosophical 

IMaenasioD.) 

30. English biography and French memoirs. (Literarv Discussion.) 

81^ An peilitical unprovements best effected by rulers, or the people 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
32. The infloenee of ancient art on anei^nt literature. (Literary Di^qiuv 

ition.) 
93. The poet.pf an eady age. and of a civilized one. (Literary Discussion.) 
34. Comparative utilitv or tne moral and physical sciences, in the present 

age. (PhilQiophibDal Diaenaaion.) 
^. Cte what does tji# aacm% of cox institntiona depend ? (Folitioal DIs 

Quisition.) 
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36. The expediencj of intervention by one nation in the ciyil and pnhlie 

contests of others. (Deliberative Discnssion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of large books. (Literary Discnssion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of truth, as indications of mental character and 

vigor. (Philosophical Discussion.} 
J9. Tendency of free mstitutions to bring first principles into qnestioik 
I (Deliberative Discussion.) 

\ 40. The influence of Lord Bacon*s writings on the progress of knowledga^ 

(Philosophical Discnssion.) 

41. An author's writing many books, or resting hla ftme on a few. (Litir 

ary Discnssion.; 

42. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and enconrasements of elegant literature in the Old and 

New World. (Litwary Discussimi.) 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical causes in forming Hm 

American character. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

45. Are short terms of political office desirable ? (Deliberative Disenssioo.) 

46. Modem imitation of the ancient Ghwek tragedy. (Literary DisqiiisitioD.} 

47. The real or supposed decline of science, at the present day. (Philoa- 

ophioal Disquisition.) 

48. Ennish novels in the reigns of George the Second and (Seorge tba 

Third. (Literary Discnssion.) 

49. The expediency or making aumorship a profession. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 

50. Whether patriotism was inculcated to exoesss in the ant^ent repnblios* 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of Linnaeus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance ofpoetioaljnstice in fibtitious writings. (LiteraiyDis 

quisition.) 

53. Greek and Roman comedies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

54. Education as aiming to develope all the fibcnlties eoually, or to foster 

individual peculiarities of taste and intellect. (Philosophical Discns- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of ohemioal knowledge to professional men. (Philosophical 

Disquisition.) 

56. The expediency 'of religions establishments under any form of civil 

goverment (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. Gn the practicability of reaching the North Pole, and the advantages 

which would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
56. Should the right of suffrM» in any case depend npon different prin- 
ciples, as it respects different classes or mdiviauab in the same 
oouiitxy. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
50. On the probability of prolonging the term of human life, by the aid of 
physical or moral causes. ( Philoeophical Discussion.) 

60. Uix>n the Hnttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Phikeopl»- 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetiy. (Literary Discos 

sion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision foe the support of the poor, t« 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
53. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Diseaa 

sion.) 
M, The merits of the histories of Hnme and Lingazd. (Literary Disena 

sion.) 
35i liberal principles, as affecting the strength of a government. (DeBb 

erative Discussion.) 
96. Political patronage in Bepublics. (Political Disquisitions.) 
r7. The poet d an early, ana of a civilixed age. (Literary Disonssion ; sm 

Mo. 33.) 
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18. An mental rewnivoM and moral enannr most developed in onnnncipM 

men? (Philosophical Di«cnMion.r 
09. Whether heat have an independent existence. (Phikeophical JDiipu 

tations.) 

70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On the alle^d improvement in the art of oomposition sinoe the age of 

Queen Anne. 

72. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

73. Wliether the climate of any country have undergone any permanent 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

74. Whether extensiveness of territory be favorable to the preservatian of 

a republican form of government. 

75. What reasons are there for not expecting another great epio poem. 

(Literary Inquiry.) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being esaen 

tifu to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimicry ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct from revelatioui to believe in ue im 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in tbo 

United States. 

80. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offices by tiM 

incumbents. 

81. The nse'of a diversity of laiu^uages. 

82. The amount and character or crime in an age of barbarism, and an age 

of laws. 

83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Borne. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of tne people, — local situa 

tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 
64. The use of btulads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 
85. The assistance derived irom friends, party, and wealth, in a demooraoy $ 

and from ancestry, court favor, and tiUe, in a despotism. 
8& The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 
87. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen 

both in Paean and Christian countries. 
88l Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning irrelifiion, (See Book let, 

Ooe 28th, Parens Deorum,) with those that mi^t affect a modem 

skeptic. 

89. Gompariscm of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as siven b^ the historian, with Shakspeaze's (or 

the dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. {Note, We are often disappointed in reading, what we 
much admired in hearinir.^ 
98L The advantajras and disadvantages of nefl;attve character. (Note, " De- 
ficiency of character is of tener taken lor positive perfection ; want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cold 
and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 
into difficulties.") 

93. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 

physical Boience. or in arts and govenmient. 

94. The triumphs of the soldier and tne philosopher, as oi Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Ouvier. 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race^ 

on human improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

98. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortunate 

beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 
ing, as well as the faculty of speech ? 

35* 
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MK b tliiB toil of siglrt, or of tpaeoh. tb» MatBr flontfftffon ? 

100. Of making chan^ in the jxMiticaf oonttttaoon of ft«e sttttM, 

f DeliberatiTe Discosftion.) 

101. Tne history of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The groonds for thinkingthat the Midarte will eTentoall^ depopidate 

Bome. (PhilosophioalDispntfttion.) 

103. The effects on American literatoiv, of a oommimity of language with 

England. (Literary Discussion.) 

104. The comparative advantages of western AfMea and Hayti, fbr colo- 

nizing free blacks. fDelTberative Discnssion.) 
105« A hifltOTy of English Literatnre, in which tome notfee may be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the ^ouliar sfyles which ftom age to age have been predominant; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the inflnenoo 
of tke introduction of scientific terms, — the Latm and Qreek style, 
the French style ; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considerea as of standard auftoritjri -* the {weCs 
the historians, — the essavists. — the moral, metaphysical, religious, 
philolo^cal, philosophical and seientiflc writers, — the copiousness, 
precision, force, ana elegance of the language ; the proepectft of its 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, --ttie enaraeter, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writixigi of the respective dis- 
tinffuished authors of each age, -^ the subjects which tney treated, 
and the interest felt by the oivilked wond in general on these 
subjects respectively. [These hints will probably furnish subjeote 
for many dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito flie hmatf 
tJi English literature.] 

UtTBjBOTS FOB POEMS XK EKGLI8H, LATIK, OEEKK, te. 

1. Numina Veterum, or the Andient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic Insphration. 

3. On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains 6t the student. 

5. On the pursuit of faine. 

6. Ode to lancy. 

7. Eloquence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 

11. Adspem. fLatin.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) n^ ti^nntc. 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On lank and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 

18. Befinement. 

SUBJECTS FOB DISSEBTATI0H8. 

1. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of-thft 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the Superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independentiy of their merit, have c<»tributed to 

elevate the ancient classics. 
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& l^tOB tad Homer tontrasted and compared. 

& On the literature of the Romans, as affeoted by their gote n u m ot, le * 
li^on, and state of society. 

7. The inflaence of the fine artsnpon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where distingiiisfaed pen<m8 have dirdt, 

or which poets haye commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented accoraing to the principles of the Christian religion. 
10. The peculiar facilities, in modern times, for effecting gk^at purpoees in 

government and in religion. 
U. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Bomaxa, 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and int^ectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relatioa 

to our own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patranage, to the advancement 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age oi the world. 

16. Agitation, as a means of effecting refofm. 

17. The conflict of duties. , 

18. On the benefit accruing to an individal fhyra a knowledge of tbo phyM 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 
95. Distinetions of rank in the United States. 

26. The eneounupment to young men toednoate tbemstlfes* •zclnsivelj 

or chiefly mr high pouticaroffices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the world 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishmg, circulating, and perpetuating Uterary woiks in 

different ages andcountriea. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the InteUectoal character of n 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. fiespect for public monuments, wnether triumphid or fbr tbe dead. 

35. Character and writings of Shr James Mackintosh. 

36. Literarv character of our first settlers. 

37. The infirmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Eur(^>e. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the exaefc 

sciences. (See No. 18.) 

41. Prospects of yoone men 4n the different learned professions- 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On Uie charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the oxnversal diffusion of knowledge on the well-being of 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Bomans. 

47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

48. The domestic life of the ancient Egyotians. 
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40. On imagiiiatioa and aensibility, as affboted br tha age of Uia mdiiidnaL 

50. Of makmg clmniras in an aaUior*s works to adapt them to modetn tastea. 

51. On the reciprociu influence of literature and morala. 

52. On simplicity and ornament in writin|^. 

53. Gfaaracteristic defects of modem Engbsh poetiy. 

54. The effects of seclusion and of society upon the literary ehanuster. 
5$. Public opinion, as a standard of right. 

06. The moral power of sympathy. 

SI. The different views which literary men take of the woild, at their fint 

entrance upon it (See CoUoauy, No. 15b) 
9B. The Tiew which a greAt mind takes of its own produotionB. 
99. The principal charp;es preferred against the present age, by philosophera 

and phiwnthropists. 

60. Chancer and his aee. 

61. Visits to remaikable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The Irric poetiy of Scotland. 

67. The rate or reforaiers. 

66. The dread of the preyalence of skepticism. 
60. Ages of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of the principles of Malthas. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The literary character of the sacred Scriptures. 

BX7BJBCT8 FOB OBATION8 IN ENGLISH, FBENOHy ULTIH^ 
OBXSKy SPANISH, HEBBBWy &C., B88AT8, &C 

1. The utilitarian syitam of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. PhOantiiropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew.) 

6. On the old age of the scholar. 

6w On the importance of classical literature. 

7. On the durability of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (HebrewO 

0. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and England. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Aoman character and institutions. (Latin.) 

12. On the digni^ and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 

13. The aspect or revolutions on the adyancement of the mind 

14. On the deoUne of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imagination 

16. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the innuence of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on^civil liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods of 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should accompany onrTepubHcaa iastitatioDi. 

23. Public station. 

di. A salutary oration. 
85. ATaledictocy oration. 
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9S. On an ftcqnaintance witii the Spanifh language and literatare. (In 
Spanish.) 

27. On the character of Brron. 

28. On the pn^ress of rennement. 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American people 
90. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptures. 

3i. De recentioribufl com antiquis'ooUatia; or, ancients aoa modems 
compared. (In Latin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloouence. 

34. The influence or commfflree upon letton. 

35. A modem can^n of crincism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of the ace. 

37. No ffood that is possible, but shall one dmy be reaL 

38. Puolic recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral effort. 

43. De virorum illustrimn exempUs. (Latin.) Tne examples of illustrious 
men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its pditieal af^licatlon. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our day and country. 

48. The character of Lord Bacon. 

49. The diyersities of character. 

50. Literary justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculatiye minds. 

53. American aristocracy. 

54. The value of the political lessons left us by the founders of our ftM 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (Latin.) Speak no evil of the dead 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem education. 
50. The lot of the portrayer of passion. 

60. The love of troth — a praencal prindpl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Badicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government. 

65. The dangers to which the minds ci young men in our country are 

exposeoL 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York, 

67. Mutation of taste. 
66. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70. Of living in times o^ gnai intellectual excitement. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledee amone the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and instftutions Tor the diffusion of know- 

ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The aavancement of the age. 

75. The prepress of human naturo. 

76. Honu sublimity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

78. The permanence of literary fluna. 
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79. ThecbumsoftiieageoiitliATiNiiigtDttiof 

80. On Physiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Sor U Revolution Francaue. (French*) On &• Fnnch Beroliitkii. 

82. On decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greeoek 

85. De institiitoniiii AmericationiBi ^vealfti e* iib«rtetis oansA cogvao 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

87. De oracolis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 

90. The duties of an American citiMB» 

91. On republican InstitationB m affeedns private ohnmeter. 

92. On imagination as affecting individual nappinen. . 

93. On war. i 

94. De Bomanse libertatia et eloquentiee cam. The dstiiiM of Banna ^ 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views oi happiness. 

96. De Caii Mam aevo. (Latin.) The age of Cains Marios. 

97. Skepticism. 

98. De ^stis diebus qui aostm in Unitmitete oetebnuitiir. (Lattii.) 

99. Modem patriotism. 

00. De Uteris Latinis. 

01. The sacrifices and recompense bf litonuy li^ 

02. Q^id de artibus ingennis m civitatibas Americse sperandofli lit 

03. The American literary character. 

04. De Locorum in animum vL 
.05. Martyrdom. 

06. Socrates. (Greek.) 

07. De priscoram diis. (Latin.) The ancient divfaiities* 
K)8« On the reciprocal iimueBCd <t gemns and knowledgab 
* 09. On the revoiutionarv spirit of modem times. 

10. On tiie durability of the Federal Union. 

11. Present influences on Ameiieon fitoratom. 
12> The return to Palestine. 

13. De Graecaram Uteranun etadio* (LttiSL) 

14. De vitas in Universitate nostra. v 

15. Elements of poetry and romanee in Avamim 

16. De philosophise studio. 

17. The pride of scholarship. 

18. The physical sciences. ' ' 
19 The present and former condition of Qrwo6b (ChMk*) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

21. Periodical literature. ^ 

22. De hujus temporis indole. 

23. The teacher. 

24. De eloquentiee studio in scholis nostris negleetOb 

25. American political influences. 

26. De literarum scholis.nostrls. 

27. The scholar's ho|)e. 

28. De rebus preteritis et presentibus. 

29. Pursuit or universal truth. 

30. Literse Americanae. 

31. Revolutions of literature. 

32. De linguae Latinae hoc tempore nail. 

33. The teeing of Rome by the Gauls. 

34. The progress of human sentiments. 

135. The political prospects of Russia. i 
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130. The advantages of speaking in French — in Greek, &o. 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The j>roBx>eot8 of America. 

139. Literajy vanity. 

140. The cmsades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On the proneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On inteilectnal culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metaphyBloal 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestio 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modem democracy. 

150. On Aristocracy r 

151. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCEK. 



UST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION O? 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presentmg a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 

Saration of this volume, the author makes this general aoknowledgment — 
mt, as usefulnesSf not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
Stances copied verbatim, from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in others entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout those authorities. The works to 
wMch he has been most largely indebted, are Booth*s Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Tea<mer's Asssistant, Newman's, Blair's, Whatal^^, 
and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Gompoeition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints fi>r 
the improvement of what he has elsewhere gathered, are as follow : 

Rippin^am's Rules of English Composition; Rice's Composition; 
Carey's English Prosody; Roe's Elements of Enfflish Metre; Steele's 
Prosodia RationaUs ; Orabbe's Synonymes ; Harris's ^rmes ; Pidcboumeon 
Ihe English V«rb; D'Israeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature; Wolker^e, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Lockfl*s 
Essay on the Understantling ; Watts on the Mind ; Dictionary of Quotas 
yons ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's. Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars ; 
Hedge's Logic ; Encyclopaedia Americana ; Dictionary of Arts and Soien 
ces ; Towne's Analysis of Derivative Words ; American First Class Book 
Mayo's Lessons on Objects; Miller's Practice of English Composition 
Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam's Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiology; Poole's English Pamasous; The School and the School 
master ; Sentlev's Miscellany ; Qnarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essayi 
Hay's Biography. 
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INDEX OF 8X7BJECTS HOTICED IN THIS WOBK. 



AbstiMti, ptge 211. 
AfieenL Ite eincL Id. 

« Acate, 28 and 31. 

<< Gmre, 28 and 31. 

<* Cirenmflez, 28 and 32. 
Aeroetic, 289. 

Affixes, Alphabetioal Synoptia of; 37. 

M toAfflxea,38. 
Alexandrine vexae, 232 and 236. 

AllegotT, 131. 

^ Different kinds of, 132. 

** Instances of, note, 132. 
Amteration, 151 and 283. 

** Useful as an aid to Memory, 

132. 
** Bemarkable instances of, lfi2. 
« Alphabetical, note, 152. 
AUnsion, 148. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amph{bracby231. 
Amplification, 65 and 21& 

*< Object of, 218. 
Anagrams. 86. 
Analogy, 110. 

'* the foondaftion of Simile, 
Comparison, and Emblem, 
note, 123. 
AnalyaiB, Bhetorical, note, 306. 
AnapSBSt, 231. 

Btio verses, 231. 
of what they consist, 233. 
** Dr. Carey's remarks on their 
Effect, note, 239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 
AntistzophcL 286. 
Antithesis, l25. 

« Boles of, 126. 
** Author of Lacon*s Bemarks 
on, note, 126. 
Antonomasia, €3. 

M mnch need by historical writ- 
ers, note, 65. 
Aphcresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

" pecnliar (as a rhetorical fig- 

JJJ) ^ Poetry and Oratory, 

A4a. 



Apothem, Apothegm, or Apopb* 

thegm,300. 
AignmentatiTe, 300. 

*^ Writing, example of, in a de- 
fence of Literary Stadies 
in Men of Bnsinesa, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, notes, 64 and 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Bohan, Description o^ 

173. 
Bianca Capello. 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Bine, 28r7. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, notes, 64 and 303. 
Boolcs, Technlcid Terms relating to, 

313. 
** in Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Da 
odecimo, &c, 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for folding, &c 

313. 
Bonrgeois, 312. 
Boutes, Bunes, note, 24SL 
Bowdoin Prize Dissertation on the 

Literary Character of Dr. Samnel 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 297. 

** Happy instances of, in sevenl 
s^les, note, W1, 
Bnrletta, 29X 
Butterfly and Humming Bird, .They 

an Allegory, 135. 

CsBsura, proper position of, 234. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Bules for the Uise of. 

Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 
. Wedding,— forms of, 195, 196» 197 
Caret, 28 and 32. 
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OatediTCsifl, 60. 

** literal meaning of, note, 70. 
" the fonndation of many wit- 
ticisms, nots, 70. 
Catcli-word,313. 
Cedilla, or Cerilla, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 139 and 288. 
Chesterneld, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers. 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
Circnmlocntion, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

" neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and subjunctive, 
18. 
Clearness, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

** the langoage of passion, note, 

148. 
" and Antithesis united, note. 

148. 
** purpose of, note, 148. 
OoUece Exercises, Specimens c^, 324. 
" Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Paias of the 
Student, 336. 
Colloquy. 324. 

" Example of a, 327. 
'* Subjects for, 406. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note, 230L 
Gomjposition, JntrodueHon and 300. 
^ Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
« Directions for revising, &c., 

303. 
** Bules for the mechanical ex- 
ecution 0^ 304. 
**^ Correction oi a. An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
" of Words, 34. 
« ofa Sermon, 390. 
Comnarison, 122. 

^ how diflering from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes, 122. 

'* under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
" the foundation of, 123. 
^ when not to be used, 123. 
« Bules relating to. 123. 
Compound Sentences. lormaUon of 
from Simide ones, <». 

d6 



Compound Words, 3SL 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

*' Subjects for, 405. 
Confirmation, 209. 
Coniunction, and how avoided, noie^ 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of SentenceSf 93. 
Conundrums, note, 140. 
Conversation, or Sim];>le Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

*' Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut. representing the manner in 

wnich a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Daotyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

Anapaestic, noto, 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion. 350. 

" Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
" Modes of, 36. 
" Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

(> Effect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 177. 
" Classes of, 166. 
' Terms appropriate for, 166. 
** Selection of^ Circumstances 

in,167. 
« Sir Walter Scott's aeouracy 

in, noU, 167. 
" of a country, canals, 168. 
** of rivers, 1& and 170. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level coun 
try, mountains, 169. 
<* ofviUages, 170. 
^ of persons, of a sensible ob 

ject, 171. 
» ofMajy, Queen of Scots, 172 
** of a beautiful woman, not^ 

173. 
« ofBemardDeBohanylTS. 
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DMGriptkMi of A fine4ookiiif man, 
note 174. I 

«< of the Jephant, 175. 

** of Dfttanl scenery, 175 and 
17d. 

(* U8eofEpiAeliin,fMte»17& 
DeseriptlTe, Introduetion and 300. 

<* Poetry, inf tances of. 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324 

•' about do«, 12. 
Diction, PoetSo, 77. 
Didactioj Intivduetion and 300. 

c Poetry, instances <^, 298. 
Diftresift. 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, nots^ 142. 
DireotionB, Oraounatical, 8S. 

*• for the Division of a Subject, 
215. 

*' for ioquiiing a Good Style, 
902. 

** for revising and correcting 
Compositions, 303. 

*" in Letter Writing. [Su 

** for S apersoriptions and Fonns 
of Address to Persons of 
every Bank, note, 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

" Different Kinds ot, as philos. 
ophical. literary, political^ 
moral, ac, 344. 

« Philosojphloalj Examnte of, on 
the Expediency or making 
Authorship a Profession, 
345. 

** aLitezarY,on^Themerit8of 
the Histories of Home and 
Linffflrd," 349. 

** a Deliberative, on Liberal 
Principles as aifecting the 
Strength of Government, 
350 

*« Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
DMpntation, 355. 

** Philosophical and Forensic, 
355. 

*< Ferensio, Example of, on the 
question, ** Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or £u 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature,'' 355. 

** Philosophical, Example of a, 
an the question, " Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to tne produc- 
tions of the Iiiagination," 
359. 



Disquisition, 341. 

*' how it diflhn ft«n a Diasar 

tation, 341. 
** Etiiical, ptditical, scientific, 

and literary, 34SL 
M Ethical, Example of, on <* The 
strict application of Itoial 
Bules to the Foliey of 
States," 342, 
Dissertation, 338. 

*' Example of^ on " The Causes 
which. mdependMitly of 
their Merit, have contrib- 
uted to elevate the Ancient 
dMsics," 381. 
** Bowdoin Priae, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John- 
son, 381. 
** Subjects f<nr, 414 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distincticm, 105. 
Divisions of a Subject, 315. 

** of a Sermon, 392. 
Double Pica, nots, 312. 
Drama, 296. 

** Bules for the construction of 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 296. 
Dramatic Poetry, 294. 
Duet, note, 2&7, 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

S how it difibrs ftom Idyl, 29U. 
Ellipsis, 28, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetry, 269. 
Eleiy, Gray's, written in a Goontiy 

Chureh-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, noto, 122. 

<* Foundation of Shnile and 
^ Comparison, notey 123. 

Empire of Poetiy, by Fontenelle, 133. 
English Oration, dOl 

« on Public Station, 362. 

" "The Utilitarian System;' 

" Cui Bono," 367. 
" " Public Opinion," 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Re- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pnmer, note, 312. 
English Verse, specimens of different 
lunds of, 235. 
« how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
English, Language of the, 61. 
Enallage, 77. 
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Enigtna, or Biddies 131. 

" of the Sphinx, note. 139. 
*< of the letters H, M, and E, 
138,and«MX«, 139. 
Etne, 295. 

" Poetry, 294. 
" Poem, Exainpl^M of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Tnomas Moore, 

noticed, note, 230 and 295. 
Epigram, 288. 

** its characteristio is pieeise- 
ness, 268. 
Epilogue, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolfuy Oorrespondence, or Letter 

Writing, 183. 
Epitaph,^. 

" Bemarlts on, «i0l», 290. 
Epithalamimn, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 
" Simple and Gompotmd, 283. 
** Jndicioos Application of, a 
sat beauty in Poetry, 



Epode, S86. 

Epopea, or Epop^ia, 296. 

Esquire, title of, when to be applied, 

>*ssay, 329. 

** Examples of an, on <* Literat- 

ure** 331. 
** on "The Pleasures deriTed 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
<• on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty " 334. 
" filled out from he)ids,otifI!lies, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Etymolodcal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 68. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for, Porttl of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 (md 29. 

*< as a rhetorical figure, 140. 
Exercises, College, Specmiens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Nazrative Writing, fctfto, 

ld9. 

Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

note, 241. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Fable and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, how tiiey diftr 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destimetive of deamen, ML 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

** Kinds of, 231. 

" what kinds most fnqoMiSf 
used, 231. 

" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Lan^a^e, 111 and 283. 

* * and Plain, ^fference betw^raa. 
113. 

" translation of Plain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

M Etjnnological, Syntactical and 
Bhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Hnima^ 
note, ill. 

" Use of, 112. 

" Faults of, note. 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189. 

** ofNote8,&c<,194. 
Folio, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

" Example of a, 355. 

« Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentoticef 

from Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Greneralization of a Subjeot, 227 

Genua, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84> 

Governor of a State, Title l>y wiMdh 

he is to be addresaed, 1^ 
Grammatical Propriety, i8. 
Great Prim^^ nou, 812. ^ 

Bannony, 94 and 99. 
" Rules of 100. 
" Higher Kind <t01. 
** of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, thdr Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subjeot, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and dioaetio 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

" the principal Metre of the 
English Language, itots, 

Heroic Verse. 296. 
heroics. Mock, 297. 
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Higher Spaeies of Poetry, 2M. 

Honorable, Title of, when to he ap- 
plied, 190 and 191. 

Hnmming Bird and Bntfeeifly, AUe- 
gory of; 135. 

^rperbaton. 77. 

I^rperbole, 141. 

'* Beverse ot note, 142. 
" P^rpoM of, note, 148. 

Hymns, 26o. 

Hypeimeter, 232. 

Hyphen, 26 and 30. 

limbio Verse, or Measure, 231. 
** of what it consists, 232. 
*' how accented, 232. 
lambiis, 231. 
Idyl, or IdyUiom, 290. 
Dlostration of a Subject, 219. 
Impromptu, 289. 
Impropriety, 92. 

Improprieties, Ck>lIoqiiia], noiSy 54. 
Indei>endence, different senses in 

which it is used, 106. 
Index, 420. 

Lndian Beasoninff, remarkable in- 
stance of, note, 220, 
Inauiry, political, philosophical, &c., 

oabject for, 410. 
Interrogation fas a point), 28 and 29. 
*' (as a rhetoncal figure), 144» 
LiTitation, notes of, 192. 

<* forms of, 193. 
Inversion and Transposition, Methods 

ofj50. 
Irony, 150. 

** proper subjects of, 150. 
It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the arrangem«it of a «en- 
tenqe, note, 56. 
Italic Words in Old and New Testar- 

ment, 313. 
iTanhoe, Extract ftom, note, 62. 

Jablonski*s Welcome of Stanislaus, 

9M^«,S7. 

Jardine*B Bemarks on the manage- 
ment of a Subject, 204. 
** Bemarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, note, 140. 

** difference between, notg, 140. 
Judges, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 

King, how to be addressed, note, 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

lampoons, 90f. 



Language, English, of the, 61. 

" now rendered copious and «x 

£ressiye,35. 
[odena^83. 
Letter Writing, or jEptstolaiy Corras 
pondeace, lc3. 
^ with explanation of its parts. 

Ifif7. 
** Directions fai Writing, 187. 
« in what person to be written 

164. 
*' Date, Si^ature, and Super 

scription of, 185. 
« tlie particulars it should em 

brace, 185. 
" Date of, where to be written 

185. 
M Complimentary Address, body 
or the Letter, Style or 
Complimentary Closio 
Signature, Tide, &C., 1{ 
** Forms of a, 186. 
** Directions for Addressing to 
Persons of every Buxk, 
note, 190. 
*< Directions for Sealing, 195. 
** of Introduction, 19a 
** of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35> 
" Badical,35. 

*^ frequency of their recuirentoe, 
312. 
Licenses, Poetical, 76. 
lieutenant-Govemor of a State, his 

Titie, 190. 
Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
Liptotes, or Diminution, note, 142. 
List of Works consulted in Ihe pre 

paration of this Volume, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logogriph, 288. 
Long Metre, note, 230. 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his disapprobatioo 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poem, 295. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Corree* 

tions of the Press, 310 and 311. 
Mary, Queen of ocots^ DescriptioQ 

of, 172. 
Massachusetts, Tities recognized br 

Law in, note^ 190. 
Maxim, note, 154. 
Mayor, the Titie of a, 190. 
Measure, Heroic, note^ 232. 
Megan, Story ci, 160. 
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Itanben of a House of Bepresent-) Ode, The Greek, 286. 



atives, and of a Board of AldenneD, 
how to be addressed, 190. 

lletaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
ana note, 113. 
" Rules of, 117. 

Metre, 230. . 

** liOnff, Common, Short, and 
, rarticular, nots. 230. 

Methods of Inversion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Minion,312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, 289. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, 101. 

NameSj Exercise on. 6. 
Narration Expandea^ 1S9. 

" and Description United, in the 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, JbUroduction, and 300. 

<* Outlines in, 155. 

** Connected, fh>m scattered 
facts, 157. 

" Writing, plan in, note, 159. 
Expansion of, note, 159. 



Official Documents, how folded, «o<»^ 

loo. 
Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

'* Instances of, 235. 
Oration, 361. 

*' its meaning, 361. 
the Parts of an, 362. 
EngUsh, on ^* PubUc Sta- 
tion," 362. 
on '"The Utilitarian Sys- 
tem;" " Cui Bono," 367. 
Public Opinion, 371, 
Valedictory, " The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Bepublican Institutions," 
374. 
Latin, Valedictory, 379. 
Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 
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Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 

note, 195. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his use of Ana- 

nams, note, 87. 
Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 

note, 191. 
Nonpar6il,312. 
Nonsense Verses, 238. 
Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Beply, 193. 
Notice, Critical, 317. 

** Obituary, 313. 
Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice, 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

"Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

** their Qualities and Use8,2. 

** their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

" and Events, 5. 
Object of a Verb, now expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Words, note, 77, 
Ootavo, 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. 
Ode, 286. 

86* 



Paeans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
Parcel. 28, 32, and 128. 

" between Pope and Drydeo, 
128. 

** betwe^ Jay and Hamilton 
180. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note, 139 uid 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody ana Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introdnetion and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
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Pearl, (tvpe), 312, 
PecuHanties and Improprieties, 

54. 
Period, its meaning and use, note, 27^ 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

" useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
" apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Introduction and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 02. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference be- 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

small, double, two line, three 
line, &c., note, 312. 
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Flokboaine, on ftit tua of tbe psiti- 

dple. note, 89. 
Flam Lanraage and FigoratiTe, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
^ Translation of into Figura- 
tive, 115. 
Plan of a Composition, ^8. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 

Sleasures and pams of the Stn- 
ent, 336. 
♦* Machinery of, 29S. 
" Subjects for. 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
" Feet, 231. 
« " kinds of, 231. 
** ^ what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, nots^ 299. 
" instances of, ftote, 299. 
" Lyric, 2S4. 

** Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
^ higher species of, 294. 
" Epic and Dramatic^ 294» 
*' Didactic and Descnptiye, 294. 
" Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
** and Versification, 230. 
*< deals largely in flguratiYe lan- 
guage. 2W. 
** True, what it consists in, note, 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

** licenses, 76w 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessive nouns, when inelegant, 

lu^e, 53. 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

'* how promoted, note. 93. 
** opposed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note, 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, note. 53. 
President of the United States, the 
title hy which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers' marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

fiote, 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 208. 
Propriety, 92 and 93. 

*' Grammatical, 88. 
Prosopopoeia, or Personification, 118. 



PhMopopoeia, Hi use to poefiHiil 
ten, li8. 
^ different degrees of, 119. 
** beautiful instances of, fram 
Thomson's Seasons, note, 
118, and Milton's Paradise 
Lost notey 120. 
<* how the genders should be 
applied, note, 121. 
Provencal or Provincial dialect, 295. 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psalms, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

" sometimes appears as an ep 
igraan. note, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

^ impOTtance of, note, 27. 
" Roles of, 28. 
** Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette, note, 287. 
QnartOj 313. 
Quatrains, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

« marks of, 27 and 30. 

Sadical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209^ 
Reasonine powers of the Indians, r^ 

markable instance of, note, 2SHI 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 2S5. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Aisalysis on ft flpeei 
men of amimentative writing, 225. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of tiie XTmted States, 

tneir titles, 190. 
Revolutionary Story, 162. 
Rhetorical figures, 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

*' useful as an aid to memory,' 

152. 
" where it must always com- 
mence, 232 and 241. 
" Rules of, 241. 
** not essential in poetry, note, 

241. 
" kinds'of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 
" directions for finding, 243. 
'* Rules of, note, 244. 
** suggestion to students witii 
regard to, 274. 
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Shymes, singular kiudi of, S7& 
EicbUe «r finigina, 138. 

*< of tho SptuBX, nai§j 139. 
EomaQce, 295. 
Bondean, toodo. ronndo, voimdel, or 

roandelay, 288. 
Boot of a word. 35. 
.Bnlee of Propnety, 99. 

" Unity, 95. 

" Strength, 97. 

»* Harmony, 100 and 101. 

" MetaiAors, 117. 

'* Oomparisons, 123. 

« Antithesis, 126. 

** for the meohanlcal exeontion 
of written exercises, 304. 

** C^eral, at a Sermon, 391. 
Btinnhig title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his ftoo&raoy in 

description, note, l67. 
Secondary feet, 231. 
Section, 25 and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Bentences, 17. 

" Parts of, 18. 

« Kinds of, 19. 

^ Simple and Componnd, 19. 

" Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 

•* Construction of, 93. 

** Essential proper&s of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity of, 95. 

" What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Sentfanental Poetry, notgy TSl^. 

•* instances of, note, 299. 
Sen^on, Composition of a, 390. 

*< General Rules of a, 391. 

** of connexion of a, 391. 

*« Divisions of a, 392. 

" Discussion in a, 393. 

** Explication of terms in a, 393. 

" Explication in a, of two sorts, 
^3 

<' Skeletons of a, 396 and 396. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts fhHn, 205. 
Short metre, fiote, 230. 
0imile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 

'^ Distinctioa between, note, 
122. 



ShBofle, how If dlflinns ftom iM^m^lMt, 

iMto, 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

'* Dialogue or ConversstlOiif 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica,^12. 
Solecism^^. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloTed, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan- 
ces of, {See Onojnatqpana)f 1(K2 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 

Usfa verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blah-*s Criti 

cism of, 31& 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan. 160. 
Strength, 94 ana 97. 
<* Bule8or,97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

'< Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, puun, neat, elegant. 
flowery or floria, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, di^ifled, idiomatic, efr 
sy, ammatea, &6., 301. Lar 
conic, note, 301. 
'* Directions for forming a good, 

302. 
** of Simple Kaitation, 75. 
^ of Passionate Exehunlition. 

75. 
** loose, source of, 03. 
Subject of a verb, how expressed, 19 
** Illustration of a, 2l9. 
^ Treatment of a, 222. 
** Gttieralisation of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
** for Compositions of afi sorts. 

399. 
** for Gonferenees, 405. 
" Colloquys or coUoq^uial dis- 
cussions, 406. 
** Dissertations. 414. 
** Forensic and Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
*« Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophioal, and Lit- 
erary Discussions. Disqui 
sitions. Inquiries, ^c, 410. 
** forOrations, Essays, &o., 416. 
Poems, 414. 
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drnggtMom to tMchen with ngnrd 
to the written exeroites of stu- 
dents, 904. 

Snpeneription of % Letter, titles 
proper x(x^l9<^ 

Syncresis, 77. 

8yneategoremAtica, 993. 

Synonymes, 40. 

Synonymons words, 93» 

Syntactical figares, 111. 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, 69. 

Teachers, suggestions to, with regard 

to written exercises, 904. 
Technical terms, relating to hooks, 

919. 
Terms suitable for Descriptions, 160. 
Terzines, 26^7. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209. 
Texts, choice of, 990. 
Theme, Example of a Ckdlege, 924. 
Themes. 203. 

M how dlTided, 203. 

•* Smiple,208. 

« Complex, 204. 

<< Proof of. 20a 

^ Proposition of, 206. 
The^,929. 
Title, Sunning, 919. 

Tmesis, 77. . 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy. 296. 

Translation <^ plain into flguratiye 
language, 115. 

M or couTersion of poetiy into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and InTersion, methods 

oi;50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 929. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, note, 787. 
Trochee, 291. 
Trochaic verse, 291. 

** how accented, 231. 

^ how it terminates, note, 299. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of. noiSy 111. 
Troubadours, 295^ 

» Tales of, 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, a 
Types, names of differ^it sizes of. 

Unities, the three, as they are called, 
296. 



Unity, M and Ml 

^ how soraetimes pKMerv<ed^ 9* 
** of action, what it requires 

298. 
u of time and place, 296. 

Variety of expression, 73. 

Verbosity, 7L 

Versification, 299. j 

" first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 290, and noto, 230. 

** Alexandrine, note, 23SS. 
« without riiyme, 241. 
^ Onomatopo&ia, a great beauty 
in. 235. 
Verses, English, how divided, 281. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
M specimens of differont kinds 

of, 235. 
** of what Idnds of feet they 

may be composed, 231. 
«« Iambic, 291. 
** ** how accented, 292. 
i* Trochaic, 291. 
« *• how accented, 232. 
" Anapaestic, 291. 
*< ** of what they consist, 293. 
" DactyUc,231. 
M » are properly defective Adh 

apaestic, 232. 
" pure Iambic, what they 000- 

tain,232. 
<' Iambic, forms of, 292. 
*• in which the soflondaxy ftet 
are admitted to give vazie 
ty,237. 
*< Nonsense, 238. 
<* Echo, 243. 

** specimens of vanons Idnds 
of, 295. 
Vice-Piesident of the United States, 
the titie by which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Viniette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style, how sometunes akr 
tainaole, note, 08. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions Ibr tiie divisiona 
of a subject, 200. 

" DirectifiBS for Themes, 208. 
" Rales Versified, SOI and 909. 
Waverley, Author of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remaikable 
for the Saxon force and parity of 
1 his language, noie, 62. 
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WlnMd W onhippert, the, S84. 

** as affiscted by accent, 16. 
^ to be acraneed in a sentence, 

" Deriration and Composition 
of, 34. 

Prixnitiye and DerivatiTe, 34. 

Simple and Compound, SiSS. 

Beduoible to groups or fami- 
lies, 35. 

Selwtioii oi; 93. 



M 

M 
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Words, Similar in sound, and differ 
ent in speUinff and signifi 
cation, nof e, 4la, 
** What kinds ci most pleasing 
to the ear, 101. 
Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the preparatkn 
of tills volume, 419. 
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toaiuabU Mtxi-'haolm 

JTQft COULDOES. ACADEMIES. AM S/DliOm, 

PUBLI8HKD BY 



Liddell and Soott's Greek-English Lexicon. 

Based on the (jeraiaa Work of Paiisow. With, Additioav, dtOk» 
by HiNRT Drislbk, under the Sttpetvisioa of Professor AitthoD . 
Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, f 5 00. 

Liddell and Scott's SdiioQl Greek Lexiconi ; 

Being an Abridgment of the Above, by the Authors,' with the 
Addition of a Second Part, tiz. Sngfish-GFedc. (In prees*) 

Anthpn's Classical Dictionary* 

ContaiDing an Account of the principal Proper NaoavM mention* 
ed in Ancient Authors, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values 
of the same. Royal 9wo, Sheep extra, 94 00. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. First Amencan Etition, corrected and enlarged, and 
containing also numerous Articlee relative to the Botany, Min- 
eralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients, by Q&ablbb AnrHoir, 
IJi.D. Illustrated by a large number of Engravings. Royal' 
8vo, Sheep extra, 94 00. 

Smith's School Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Abridged from the larger Dictionary. With OorrectioBB and 
Improvements, by Chablbs Anthos, LL.D. lUnstrated with 
numerous Engravings. ISmo, half Sheep» 90 cents. 

Anthon's Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatoiy, the Prolegomena 
of Kuhher, Wiggers' Life of Socrates, du3. Itmo, Sheep eixtn^ 
> $1 OOr 

Anthon's Anabctsis of Zenophon* 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Map arranged 
according to the latest and best Authorities, and a Plan of tt« 
Battle of Canaxa. itmo, Sheep eoctray $1 96. 

Anthon's Germania and Areola of Tacitns. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatoiy, the Prolog xn«ui 
•f Bdtticher, and a Geograpbioal Index, rime Sheep 
75 cents. 
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Anthoa's Cicero De Senectute, De Amioitia^ 

Paradoza, and SomDiom Scipionis, and the Lile of Attkxia bf 
Corneltua Nepoa. With English Notes, critioal and ezfilaiiA- 
tory. ISiDo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Select Orations of Cicero. 

With English Notes, critioal and es^anatorj, and Historioal, 
Geographical, and Legal Indexes. With a Portrait. VSUdo^ 
Sheep extraj $1 00. 

Anthon's Zuinpf s Latin Grammar. 

From the Ninth Edition of the Original, adapted to the Use ol 
EofUsh Students* by L. Sobmits, Ph.D. Corrected and eoluged 
hy u. Authov, LLD. ISmo, Sheep extra, 75 oents. 

Anthon's Zumpt's School Latin Grammai:. 

Translated and adapted to the High School of Edinburgh, by 
L. SoBKiTs, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged by C. Aiiihoh* 
LL.D. ISmo, Sheep extra, 60 cents. 

Anthon's Sailust's History of the Jugiurthine 

War, and of the Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English Com- 
mentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. New Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. With a Portrait. ItoOi Sheep 
extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Ancient Geography. 

A System of Ancient and Mediieval Geography. 8to. 

Findlay's Classical Atlas, 

To illnstrate Ancient Geography ; comprised in 26 Maps, show- 
ing the Tarious Divisions of the World as known to the An- 
cients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modern Names. 
The Maps are beautifully Colored, and the Index is remarkably 
full and complete. 6to, half bound, 98 75. 

Anthon's System of Greek Prosody and Meter, 

Together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Yinctus 
of .£sehylns, and CBdipos Tyrannns of Sophocles ; also. Re- 
marks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. 12mo, Sheep extia, 
76 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Beader. 

Principidly from the German of Jacobs. With English Notes* 
critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anao- 
ijBoo, and a copious Lexicon. 13mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthon's Homer's Iliad. 

The first Six Books of Homer's Iliad, to which are appended 
English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, aii4 
Homeric Glossary. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 S6. 

Antiion's Grammar of the Greek Language. 

ISmo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 
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Anthon's New Greek Grammar. * 

From the German of Kiihner, Matthis, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Thiersch ; to which are appended, Remarks on the Pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek Language, and Chronological Tables explana- 
tory of the Aame. ISmo, Sheep extra, 76 ceats. 

Anthon's First Greek Lessons, 

OoDtaining the most important Parts of the Grammar of th« 
Greek Language, together with appropriate Exercises in the 
translating and writing of Greek. 12mo, Sh^ep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthonys Greek Prose Composition. 

Greek Lessons, Part II. An Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position, with a complete Course of Exercises iUuatrative of all 
the important Principles of Greek Syntax. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. New Edition, 
with Corrections and Improvements. 12mo, Sheep extra, 91 26. 

Anthon's iEneid of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical 
ClaTis, and an Historical, Geographical, and Mythological Inp 
dex. With a Portrait and namerous Illustratioos. ISmo, 
Sheep extra, 91 26. 

Anthon's Eclogues and Georgios of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 26. 

Anthon's CsBsax's Commentaries on the Gallio 

War, and the First Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with En- 
glish Notes, oritical and explanatory, Plans of Battles, lieges, 
6cn., and Historical, Geographical, and ArehseologiGal Indexes. 
With 7 Map, Portrait, &«. 12mo, Sheep extra, It 00. 

Anthon's La^ Versification. 

In a Series of ProgressiTO Exercises, ineloding Specimens cl 
Translatf on from English and German Poetry into Latin Verso. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Versification. 

12mo, half Sheep, 60 cents. 

Anthonys Latin Prosody and Meter, 

From the best Authorities, Aoeient and Modern. ISmo, Sheep 
extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Lessons. 

Latin Grammar, Part I. Containing the most important Parts 
of the Grammar of the Latin Language, together with appro* 
priate Exercises in the translating and writing of Latin. ISoia^ 
Sheep extra, 76 centa 
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iflithon's Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. Latin Grammar, Part n. A eomptete CoorBO of Exer- 
cises, illostratiTe of all the important Ptinc^les of Latin Syn- 
tax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Prose Composition. 

12mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 

New Testament : being an Attempt at a Terbal Connection be- 
tween the Greek and the English Texts : including a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 8to, Moslin, $4 50 ; Sheep extra, $6 00. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book of the Dialogue 
on Laws, with critical Notes and extended Dissertations on 
some of the main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and The- 
ology, especially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. 12mo, 
Moslin, 91 60. 

Spencer's Greek New Testament. 

With English Notes, critical, philological, and exegetical In- 
dexes, dec. 12mo, Muslin, f 1 85 ; Slusep extra, $1 40. 

Butler's Analog of Religion, 

Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture. To which are added two brief Dissertations : of Personal 
Identity — of the Nature of Virtue. With a Preface by Bishop 
Ha LIP AX. 18mo, half Bound, 37^ cents. 

Hobart's Analysis of Butler's Analogy of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, with Notes. Also, Crauford's Questions for Exam- 
ination, Revised and Adapted to the Use of Schools. By 
Chaelss E. West. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Gieseler's Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Reirised and Amend- 
ed. Translated from the German by Samuel Datidsoit, LL.D 
8vo. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 

Ancient and Modem ; in which the Rise, Frogress, and Varia- 
tion of Church Power are considered in their Connection with 
tne State of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political History 
of Europe daring that Period. Transli^d, with Notes, dec. 
by Archibald Maclaiite, D.D. A new Edition, continued to 
1826, by Charles Coote, LL.D. 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
•8 50. 

Sampson's Beauties of the Bible : 

Selected from the Old and New Testaments, with Tarious R«> 
marks and Dissertations. ISmo, Muslin. 50 cents. 
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Bl^Clintock and Crooks's First Book in Latin. 

Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Yocabalaries on the 
Method of constant Imitation^and Repetition. With Summa- 
ries of £t3rmology and Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M'Clintockand Crooks's Second Book in Latin. 

Being a sufficient Latin Reader, in Extracts from Cesar and 
Cicero, with Notes and full Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
(In press.) 

M'Clintock and Crooks's First Book in G-reek. 

' Containing a full View of the Forms of Words, with Vocabu- 
laries and copious Exercises, on the Method of constant Imita- 
tion and Repetition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

M*Clintock and Crooks's Second Book in Greek. 

Containing a Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody 
and Reading Lessons in Verse. Forming a sufficient Greek 
Readef, with Notes and copious Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra. (In press.) 

M*Clintock and Crooks's Litroduction to Writ- 
ing Latin. Containing a full Syntax, on the Basis of Kuhner. 
with Loci Memoriales selected from Cicero, and copious Exer- 
cises for Imitation and Repetition. 12mo. 

M^Clintockand Crooks's Practical Introduction 

to Latin Style^ Principally translated from Grysar's ** Theoric 
des lateinischen Stiles." 

Hackley's Treatise on Algebra. 

Containing the latest Improvements. 8vo, Sheep extra, 91 SO 

Hackley's School Algebra. 

Containing the latest Improvements. 8vo, Muslin 76 cents. 

Hackley's Elementary Course of G-eometry. 

12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Loomis's Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, Sheep extra. $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Geometry and Conic Sec- 
tions. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry, with their Applications to Mensuration, Surveying, 
and Navigation. To which is added a full Series of Tables of 
Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for every 
Ten Seconds of the Quadrant. With other useful Tables. 
8vo, Sheep extra, 91 50. 

Loomis's Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 

And of Sines and Tangents for every Ten Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With other useful Tables. 8vo, Sheep extra, 91 00. 
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Clark's Elements of Algebra. 

Embracing, also, the Theory and Application of Lo^rithms 
together with an Appendix, containing Infinite Series, the gea 
eral Theory of Equations, dec/ 8to, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Parker's Aids to English Composition. 

12mo, MosUn, 80 cents ; Sheep extra, 00 cents. 

Parker's Greographical Questions. 

Adapted for the Use of Morse's or most -other Ifaps. ISmo 
Mnslin, 35 cents. 

Parker^s Outlines of Greneral History. 

In the Form of Question and Answer. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
$100. 

Renwick's First Principles of Chemistry. 

With Questions. Engravings. 18mo, half Sheep, 75 cents. 

Renwick's Science of Mechanics applied to 

Practical Purposes. Engravings. 18mo, half Roan, 90 cents 

Renwick's First Principles of Natural Philoso- 

phy. With Questions. Engravings. 18mo,haIfRoan, 75 cents. 

Draper's Text-hook of Chemistry. 

With nearly 800 Illustrations. l2mo. Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Text-hook of Natural Philosophy. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Chemical Organization of Plants. 

with an Appendix, containing several Memoirs on Capillary 
Attraction, Electricity, and the Chemical Action of Light. 
With Engravings. 4to, Muslin, $2 50. 

Smith's Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 

Embracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Appli- 
cation to Solids and Fluids. With Illustrations. 8vo, Muslin, 
$1 50 ; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Boucharlat's Elementary Treatise on Mechan- 
ics. Translated from the French, with Additions and Emenda- 
tions, by Professor E. H. CovsTsifAY. With Plates. 8vo, 
Sheep extra, ^2 25. 

Bigelow's Useful Arts, 

Considered in connection with the Applioations of Science 
With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, f 1 50. 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry : 

Including the most recent Discoveries, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. Edited 
bjr John W. Dbafbb, M.D. With about 250 Wood-outft. ©to. 
Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep extra, %2 25. 
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Boyd's Eclectic Moral Philosophy. 

Prepared for Literary Institutions and general Use. 12mo 
Muslin, 75 cents ; Sheep extra, 87i cents. 

Boyd's Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Crit- 
icism. With practical Exercises and Examples. Also, a sae- 
cinct History of the English Language, and of British and 
American Literature, from the earliest to the present Timet. 
18mo, half Bound, 50 cents. 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Revised Edition. 12mt), Muslin, $1 25. 

Upham's Elements of Mental Philosophy. 

Embracing the two Departments of the Intellect and the Senil- 
bilities. 2 vols. 12mo, Sheep extra, $2 60. 

Upham's Mental Philosophy, Abridged, 

12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Upham's Treatise on the Will, 

12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Upham's Imperfect and Disordered Mental Ac- 
tion. .18mo, Muslin, 46 cents. , 

Abercrombie's Treatise on the Intellectual' 

Powers, and the Investigation of Truth. 18mo, Muslin, 46 
cents ; half Bound, 50 cents. 

Abercrombie's Philosophy of the Moral Feel- 
ings. With Questions. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents ; half Bound, 
60 cents. 

Markham's (Mrs.) History of France, 

From the Conquest of Gaul hy Julius Caesar to .the Reign of 
Louis Philippe. Prepared for the Use of Schools by the Addi- 
tion of a Map, Notes, and Questions, and a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing down the History to the present Time, by 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. 12mo, half Bound, 91 26 

Tytler's Universal History, 

From the Creation of the World to the Decease of George HI., 
1820. 6 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $2 70. 

Hale's History of the United States, 

From tTieir first Settlement as' Colonies to the close of the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison in 1817. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 
90 cents. - 

Robertson's History of the Discovery of Amer- 
ica. With an Account of the Author's Life and Writings. 
With Questions for the Examination of Students, by J. Frost, 
K.}^. Wjth |]ngravings. 8vo, Sheep extra, t^ 7ft, 
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Robertson's History of America, Abridged. 

With an Account of the Aathor's Life and Writings, by Dooaia 
Stkwart. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Robertson's History of the Emperor Charles V. 

With a View of the Progress of Society in Europe, to the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century. With Questions for the £xam« 
ination of Students, by John Fbost, A.M. With Engravings. 
Svo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Robertson's History of Charles V., Abridged. 

ISmo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Schmitz's History of Rome, 

From the earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, A.D. 19S. 
With Questions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Plautus's The Captives. 

With English Notes, &c., by John Pboudfit, D.D. ISmo, 
Paper, 37% cents. 

Muller's History of the World, 

From the earliest Period to 1783. Compared throughout with 
the Original, revised, corrected, and illustrated by a Notice of 
the Life and Writings of the Author, by Alkxandsr Etkbett. 
4 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England, 

From the Accession of Henry YII. to the Death of George II. 
8yo, Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Goldsmith's History of Greece, Abridged. 

Edited by the Author of " American Popular Lessons. 18mo. 
half Sheep, 45 cents. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome, Abridged. 

Edited by Henry W. Herbert. l8mo, half Sheep, 45 cents 

Michelet's Elements of Modem History. 

Translated from the French, with an Introduction, Notes, dcc.« 
by Rev. Dr. Pottkk. I8mo, Muslin, 45 cents, 

Robins's (Miss) Tales from American History. 

With Engravings. 3 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Beck's Botany of the United States, 

North of Virginia ; comprising Descriptions of th^ Flowering 
and Fern-like Plants hitherto found in those States, arranged 
according to the Natural System. With a Synopsis of the 
Genera according to the Linnaean System, a Sketch of the Ru- 
diments of Botany, &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25 ; Sheep, 91 50. 

MiL's Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 

Being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence and 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00. 
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Russell's Juvenile Speaker. 

Comprising Elementary Rules and Exercises in Declamation, 
with a Selection of Pieces for Practice. 12mo, Muslin, 60 
cents ; half Bound, 70 cents. 

Harper's New York Class-book. 

Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History of New 
York ; Biographical Notices of eminent Individuals ; Sketches 
of Scenery and Natural History ; Accounts of Public Institu- 
tions, ^. By William Russsll. 12mo, half Sheep, $1 25. 

Harper's Map of the United States and Canada, 

Showing the Canals, Rail-roads, and principal Stage Routes. 
By Sakobl Brbesb, A.M. Colored in various Styles and 
mounted on Rollers. Price from $2 00 to $2 60. 

Morse's North American Atlas. 

Containing 36 Folio Maps in Colors, forming a complete Atlas 
of this Continent. Half Roan, $2 76. 

Morse's School Geography. 

Illustrated by more than 60 Cerographio Mapa, and nameroua 
Engravings on Wood. 4to, 60 cents. 

Salkeld's First Book in Spanish ; 

Or, a practical Introduction to the Study of the Spanish Lan- 
guage. Containing full Instructions in Pronunciation, a Gram- 
mar, Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 12mo, Muslin, 
91 00 ; Sheep extra, $1 26. 

Salkeld's Roman and G-recian Antiquities^ 

Including a Sketch of Ancient Mythology. With Maps, dto. 
12mo, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

DuflTs North American Accountant. 

Embracing Single and Double Entry Book-keeping, practicaUj 
Adapted to the Inland and Maritime Commeree of the United 
States. 8vo, half Bound, School Edition, 76 cents ; Mercan- 
tile Edition, $1 60. 

Bennet's American System of Book-keeping. 

Adapted to the Commerce of the United States in its Domestio 
and Foreign Relations. 8vo, half Bound, $1 60. 

Edwards's Book-keeper's Atlas. 

4to, half Roan, $2 00. 

Burke's Essay on the Sublime and BeautiiuL 

A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sub* 
Ume and Beautiful. With an introductory Discourse concern- 
ing Taste. Edited by A, Mills. 12mo, Muslin, 76 centa. 

Alison on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 

With Corrections and ImproTementa, by AaaAHAM Mills. 
ISmo, Muslin, 76 cents. 
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Potter's Political Economy. 

Its Objecta, Uses, and Principles ; considered with r efe r eaw 
to the Condition of the American People. With a Sommary 
for the Use of Students. 18mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Potter's Science Applied to the Arts, &c. ' 

The Principles of Science applied to the Domestic and Mechan- 
ic Arts, aad to Manufactures and Agriculture. With Ulustra- 
tive Outs. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Potter's Hand-book for Readers and Students, 

Intended to assiBt private Individuals, Associations, School 
Distriots, d^., in the Selection of useful and interesting Works 
for Reading and Investigation. 18mo, Muslin, 4ft eents. 

Maury's Principles of Eloquence. 

With an Introduction, by Rev. Dr. Pottbb. 18mo, Moslm, 
46 ceats ; half Bound, 60 cents. 

Lieber's Essays on Property and Labor, 

As connected with Natural Law and the Constitution of Soci- 
ety. Edited by Rev. Dr. Pottsk. 18mo, Muslin, 4ft eents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

mth illustrative Notes, dec., by Lord Bbougham and Sir C. 
Bill, and preliminaiy Observations and Notes, by A. Pottbb, 
D.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Paley's Natural Thecdogy. 

A new Edition, from laige Type, edited by D. E. Babtlbtt. 
Copiously Illustrated, and a Life and Portrait of the Author 
8 vols. ISmo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Mahan's System of Intellectual Philosophy. 

ISmo, MnsUn,.90 cents. 

Henry's Epitome of the History of Philosophy. 

Being the Work adopted by the University of France for fn^ 
struction in the Colleges and High Schools. Translated, with 
Additions, and a Continuation of the HiBtory, by C. S. Hbitb^ 
D.D. 3 vols. ISmo, Muslin, or in 1 vol., half Bound, 90 cents. 

Schmucker's Psychology ; 

Or, Elements of a new System of Mental Philosophy, on the 
. Basis of Consciousness and Conmion Sense. 12mo, Muslin, 
$100. 

Gtiscom^s Animal Mechanism and Physiology. 

Being a plain and familiar Exposition of the Structure and 
Functions of the Human System. With Engravings. ISmo. 
Muslin, 46 cents ; half Sheep, 60 cents. 

Ohnstead's Letters on Astronomy^ 

Addressed to a Lady. With numerous Engravioga. (Sng^ 
Muslin, 76 cents. 
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Combe's Principles of Physiology, 

Applied to the Preservation of Health, and the Improvement of 
Physical and Mental Education. With QuestionB. Engrav- 
ings. ISmo, Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar. 

With Additions, <Scc., by Sarah E. Seaman. Revised by C. P. 
BoBDENAVB. 12ino, MusHu, 75 cents. 

Uempel's Grammar of the German Language. 

Arranged into a new System on the Principle of Induction. \ 
vols. 12ino, half Bound, $1 75. 

Glass's Life of Washington, 

In Latin Prose. Edited by J. N. Reynolds. With a Portrait 
12mo, Muslin, $1 12i. 

Cicero's Three Dialogues on the Orator. 

Translated into English by W. Guthrie. Revised and cor 
rected, with Notes. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Whewell's Elements of Morality, including 

Polity. ^ vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Beecher's (Miss) Treatise on Domestic Econ- 

jomy, for the Use of Young Ladies at Home and at SchooL 
Revised Edition, with numerous Additions and illustrative En^ 
gravings. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Hazen's Popular Technology ; 

Or, Professions and Trades. Illustrated with 81 Engravings. 
18mo, half Sheep, 75 cents. 

Leo's Elements of Geology for Popular Use. 

Containing a Description of the Geological Formations and 
Mineral I^soorces of the United States. With Engravings. 
18mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Blackstone's Commentpries on the Laws of 

England. With the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes 
from the Twenty-first London Edition. With copious Notes 
explaining the Changes in the Law effected by Decision or 
Statute down to 1844. Together with Notes adapting the 
Work to the American Student, by John L. Wendell, Esq. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 

Dymond's Essays on the Principles of Morality, 

And on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Man- 
kind. With a Preface and Notes, by Rev. G. Bush. 8vo, Mus- 
lin, 91 37i. 

Montgomery's Lectures on General Literature, 

Poetry, &c., with a Retrospect of Literature, and a View of 
modern English Literature. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 
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Hutton's Book of Nature laid Open. 

RoTised and improved by J. L. Blakb, D.D. With Qaestu 
for Schools. ISmo, Muslin, 37) cents. 

Jolmson^s Treatise on Language; 

Or, the Relations which Words bear to Things. 8vo, Moslin, 
$1 76. 

Story on the Constitution of the United States. 

A familiar Exposition of the Constitotion of the United States^ 
With an Appendix, containing important Public Documents il- 
lustrative of the Constitution. 12mo, Muslin, 76 cents. 

Oner's Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 

United States. 18mo, Muslin, 46 cents. 

Wyatt's Manual of Conchology, 

Aocording to the System laid down by Lamarck, with the late 
Improvements by De Blainville. Exemplified and arranged for 
the Use of Students, by Thomas Wtatt, M.A. Illustrated 
with 36 Plates, oontaining more than 200 Types drawn from 
the Natural Shell. 8vo, Muslin, $2 76 ; colored Plates, 98 00. 

Chailly's Practical Treatise on Midwifery. 

Translated from the French, and edited by G. S. Bbdfobd, 
M D. With 2I# Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep ex.- 
tra, $8 26. 

( 3ruveilhier's Anatomy of the Human Body. 

Edited by G. S. Pattibon, M.D. With 300 Engravings. 8vo, 
Muslin, $3 00 ; Sheep extra, $3 26. 

M^agendie's Treatise on Human Physiology, 

On the Basis of the Pr^is Elementaire de Physiologic. Trans- 
lated, enlarged, and illustrated with Diagrams and Cuts. Es- 
pecially designed for the Use of Students of Medicine. By J. 
RsTSRB, M.D. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep extra, $2 26. 

Faine's Institutes or Philosophy of Medicine. 

8vo, Muslin, $2 76 ; Sheep extra, $3 00. 

%* A number ofvforkM not included in the above list, which are /re- 
quently used as text or reading books, may be found under other 4t«f- 
sions of the Catalogue of the Publishers. Any of their issues may be 
obtained at wholesale at liberal deductions from the retail prices. 

Far School or Academic Libraries, the Publishers recommend then 
School District Library, which has met the cordial approbation of the 
most distinguished friends of education in the country. It may be ob- 
tained entire, in 295 volumes, half bound, for 9114; or aimy seleciiam 
wUl be supplied at 38 cents per vo/tcflw. 
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Abbott's Illustrated Histories : 

Comprising, Xerxes the Great, Cyrus the Great, Darius the Great, 
Alexander the Great, Hannibal the Carthaginian, Julius Ceesar 
Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, Alfred the Great, William the Con • 
queror. Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Charles the First, 
Charles the Second, Maria Antoinette, Madame Roland, Jose- 
phine. Embellished with Illuminated Title-pages and numerous 
Illustrative Engravings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents each ; Muslin, 
gilt edges, 75 cents each. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 

And English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain. By Aones Strickland. 6 vols. 12mo, Mus 
lin, $1 00 per Volume. 

History of the United States, 

From the first Settlement of the Country to the Organization ot 
Government under the Federal Constitution. By Richard Hil- 
DRBTH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, half Calf, $7 50 ; Sheep, $6 76 ; Mus 
lin, ee 00. 

History of the United States, continued : 

From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the 
Sixteenth Congress. By Richard Hildbbth, Esq. 3 vols. Svo, 
Muslin, $6 00 ; Sheep, $6 76 ; half Calf, $7 60. 

Lord Holland's Foreign Reminiscences. 

Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland! 12mo, 
Muslin. 

Life and Writings of Washington ; 

Being bis Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, and other Pa- 
pers, Official and Private, selected and published from the orig- 
inal Manuscripts, with a Life of the Author, and Notes and Illus- 
trations, &c. By Jarbd Sparks, LL.D. With numerous FiH- 
gravings. 12 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $18 00; Sheep extra, $21 00; 
hadf Calf; $24 00. 



2 Valuable Works on Biography and History. 
The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 

or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Bi- 
ography, Relics, and Traditions cf the War for Independence. 
By Bbnsgn J. L088IN0, Esq. Embellished with 600 Engravings 
on Wood, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. In 
about 20 Numbers, 8vo, Paper, 26 cents each. 

Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 

LL.D. Edited by his Son4n-Law, Rev. William Hanna, LL D. 
3 vols. 12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, 91 00 per Volume. 

Life of John Calvin. 

Compiled from authentic Sources, and particularly from his Cor- 
respondence. By T. H. DvBB. Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Leigh Hunt's Autobiography, 

With Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 2 vols. 
12mo, Muslin, 91 60. 

Southey's Life and Correspondence. 

Edited by his Son, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. In 
6 Parts, 8vo, Paper, 25 cents each ; one Volume, Muslin, $2 00. 

Dr. Johnson : his Religious Life and his Death. 

12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. 

Edited by William Bbattib, M.D., one ofhis Executors. With 
an Introductory Letter by Washington Ibvino, Esq. Portrait. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 60. 

Hume's History of England, 

From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdication of James 
II., 1688. A new Edition, with the Author's last Corrections 
and Improvements. To which is prefixed a short Account of 
his Life, written by Himself. With a Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols. 12mo, Cloth, f 2 40 ; Sheep, $3 00. 

Macaulay's History of England, 

From the Accession of James II. With an original Portrait of 
the Author. Vols. I. and II. Library Edition, 8vo, Muslin, 75 
cents per Volume ; Sheep extra, 87}^ cents per Volume ; Calf 
backs and corners, $1 00 per Volume. — Cheap Edition, 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents per Volume. — 12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth, 
40 cents per Volume. 

Gibbon's History of Rome, 

With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman and M. Guizot. Maps and 
Engravings. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $6 00. ->A new Cheap Edi- 
tion, with ^tes by Rev. H. H. Milman. To which is added a 
complete index of the whole Work and a Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols. 12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth, $2 40; Sheep, $3 00. 

Journal and Memorials of Capt. Obadiah Con* 

gar : for Fifty Years Mariner and Shipmaster from the Port of 
New York. By Rev. H. T. Chbbvkb. 16mo, Muslin. 
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